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Beaute 


From a Society Q 4 


Point of View 


Natural beauty makes its 
mark in Society where artificial 
beauty fails, and Society is right 
in drawing this distinction. 
Natural beauty should therefore 
be promoted by every natural 
means, and for this purpose 
there is nothing more effective 
than the acknowledged beauty 
soap of six generations. 


Pears 


It is used in nearly every Royal 
Palace of Europe; and Messrs. 
Pears are holders of Special 
Warrants of Appointment to 


their Majesties, the King 


and Queen of England, and 
the King and Queen of Spain, 
and held a similar Warrant 
from the late Queen Victoria. 
20 Highest Awards held. 


Matchless for the Gomnplexton 








OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 


$¢ All rights secured,”* 


Printed at The Rnickerbocker Press 
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The 
January Scribner 


(ITH the January number Scrib- 


@ ners Magazine will enter upon 
# its | wenty-fourth Year. 


It will be a year marked at its very outset as one of 
the most notable and successful in the Magazine’s his- 
tory, for Theodore Roosevelt’s Account of 
his African Trip, already acknowledged to be the 
great magazine feature of the present year, will be con- 
tinued, and the New Serial by Maurice Hewlett 
will take its place among the great Magazine novels 
that have been published. 


Some other notable and very attractive features of the number 


will be an article on The Mid-Winter Gardens of New 
Orleans, by George W. Cable, beautifully illustrated; Old 
London, by Frederic C. Howe, illustrated by Walter Jack 
Duncan, in colors; an article of very remarkable interest and im- 
portance on Monarchical Socialism in Germany, by Elmer 
Roberts, and a paper on Some Difficulties of a Juryman, 
by Joseph Hornor Coates. 











The short stories will include, among others, another of Frederick 
Palmer’s Adventures of Danbury Rodd, Aviator, one 
of the most popular characters in contemporary fiction. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW $3.00 a year 25 cents a number 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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AHEODORE ROOSEVELT’S 


own and exclusive account of his 

= African Trip will continue to 
bea very important feature of the Magazine 
during a greater part of 1910. 





The articles already published have met every expectation with 
regard to their exceptional interest and value, and the extraordinarily 
large editions required to meet the demand have had to be in- 
creased with each number. Nothing he has ever written has better 
revealed his own attractive personality, his remarkable faculty for 
observation and appreciation of the picturesque and unusual in 
both humanity and nature. The Boston Transcript says: 


“Mr. Roosevelt has a unique way of feeling as the American nation feels. His 
general sympathies, modes of thought and emphasis, and even his prejudices are 
largely theirs. That fact makes Americans follow with zest the story of his hunting 
in the wilds, told with the same grim strength that has made his political utterances 


so far-reaching and deep in their influences.” 


These articles are not only fascinating narratives of adventure, they 
are also authoritative accounts of the natural history of many animals 
but little known to most readers, and illuminative and most valuable 
commentaries upon the people, civilization and possibilities of 
future development in East Africa. The illustrations from photo- 
graphs by Kermit Roosevelt and other members of the expedition 
are especially interesting. 


The October number, containing the first of Mr. Roosevelt’s articles, was 
completely exhausted, but a special reprint has been made which will be sent 
free with all subscriptions beginning with November. 
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A Magazine Money Maker 








@ You make money in the saving of it. ‘That’s what we can do for you—help 
you save it. Last year our catalogue aided thousands in their selections of the 
year’s reading matter—at the same time enabling them to economize in the 
matter of their actual cash outlay. €@ Those who had been buying their peri- 
odicals from the newsdealers or publishers direct found that our complete cata- 
logue showed the way to a clear saving of at least 3314 per cent. @ Others 
who had battled with the maga- . 

zine problem in a_ seemingly 
vain effort to make just so many 
dollars purchase a given num- 
ber of periodicals found 
its solution in the same 
way. We can do 
equally as well for you 
—better in fact. 


Our 1909-10 % 
Catalogue 











is a winner. It contains combinations which 

eclipse anything as yet offered the reading 
public in point of liberality. If you have 
considered the necessity of dropping one or 
two of your old favorites from the list this 
eat—don't do it. At least not until you 
wee discovered to what extent we can remedy the situation. Or, if you will 
just glance through our new catalogue you will probably find that by availing 
yourself of the incomparable Review of Reviews subscription service you can 
have six of seven magazines in your home this year, whereas you were obliged to 
rest content with three or four during the past twelve months—and this without 
spending a single dollar more. Think what that means to you. Is it worth 
while—will it pay? The Review of Reviews’ personally conducted sub- 
scription agency always aims to give its patrons the very best possible, both 
in the matter of values and service. And our present day flourishing 
existence attests to the success and popularity of the idea. Maximum 
magazine values for the fewest dollars is our watchward even as 
—_ service is our motto. And that’s the way we stand 
to-day. 















P.M. 


(COUPON) 
The 


Review of 
Reviews Co. 


13 Astor Place 
New York 


Gentlemen :—Please send 
me a copy of your big, new 
1999-19 Magazine Catalogue. 
It is under-toud t'-at this request 
binds me to not!:ing—but I'll surely 
read it. 


It’s Absolutely Free 





Our brand new catalogue is free, and if you appreciate superior subscription 
service—if you demand the best in magazine values—and all for the price of 
the mediocre, you owe it to yourself that our this year’s catalogue receive 
your careful inspection. The return of the attached coupon or a postal 
request will bring it to you without further ado. You assume no obli- 
Name_.-..--..------------------------------ gation—only read it, please. 


wososasoees conenesisees The Review of Reviews Co. 
as 6 oe NEW YORK CITY 
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ROOSEVELT’S WORKS 
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IN SIXTEEN HANDSOME VOLUMES 


All for * agg DOWN 


The Foremost Works of a 
Great Writer together with a 
\full year’s subscription to one 
of America’s Foremost 
Monthly Peniodicals— 
Putnam’s Magazine. 


To form a true estimate of 
5) Theodore Roosevelt’s character, 
one must read his writings. By 
devoting himself to high aims, 
j and by sheer force of character, 
J he has gained a place in history 
7 that is unique and truly glorious. 
7 His writings admirably illustrate the 
J keenness and straightforward integ- 

‘rity of the man. His literary works 
D sione would have brought him well- 
‘merited fame. They are imbued with 
striking virility and onginality, and make the 
best of reading. His stories are marked by 
freshness, strength, and felicity of expression as characteristic of the man as the 
accuracy, breadth, and fairness of his historical works. 

The Dakota edition is handsomely bound in maroon silk-nbbed cloth, full gold 
stamping on the back, and gilt top. The type is large and clear and the paper 
of excellent quality. There are 16 volumes 54 x 7+ inches, averaging 240 
pages, with attractive frontispiece. The Table of Contents is as follows: /. Xe York So 
American Ideals, 2 vols. Wilderness Hunter, 2 vols. Hunting Trips of /piease send me, ex- 
a Ranchman, 2 vols. Naval War of 1812, 2 vols. Addresses and raga ese 
Presidential Messages, 2 vols. The Winning of the West, 6 vols./ana enter my name for 

A year’s subscription to PUTNAM’S will be given/ P's eS | 
with the books. 


agree to pay further, $2.00 a 
month for eleven months. If the 

Tear off, fill out, and mail to us the attached coupon accompanied with $2.00. 
The books will be shipped at once, express prepaid and your subscription to ¥ se 





































re 
Purt- 
NAM’S 
MAGAZINE 
27 W. 23d St. 


books are not satisfactory I agree 
to notify you within one week, and 
PUTNAM'S entered. If, on examination, the books prove satisfactory, send upon their return you will refund the 
us $2.00 on the first of each month for the next eleven months. If they are not 
suited to your uses, return them and your $2.00 will be refunded. 


two dollars paid. 
be 27 & 29 West 23d S 
Putnam’s Magazine ” “fiver 9/5" 
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GREAT JANUARY 
CLEARANCE SALE 

















Of Our Entire Stock of 
BOOKS IN FINE BINDINGS 


“ During this month we are offering fifty-thousand 
volumes at such sweeping reductions from usual 
net prices, that they cannot fail to be tempting to 
intelligent buyers who appreciate Best Editions in 
Best Bindings. 








“ This stock includes Best Editions of nearly all the 
Standard Authors, several thousand single volumes and 
small sets remaining from those prepared specially 
for Christmas, and many Rare and Choice English 
Editions and Collections, some of them in very Rich 
and Elegant Bindings. 










*.* We have no catalogue of this stock. In many instances 
there are only single sets. Upon request, we will report 
promptly what we can offer in such authors as a customer 
may wish to secure. 


“ We have recently issued a New Catalogue (150 
pages), describing Bargains in Good Books : 

“ 1. Fine Old English Editions in contemporary 
bindings or newly bound. 2. Interesting Second- 
Hand Books. 3. Sets of Standard Authors. 4. 
Remainders of Current Editions. All offered at 
Specially Low Prices. Price 5 cents (to cover postage). 





















PUTNAMS 2s Ww.apsr.n.¥. 
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Mistress Vary, 

Ne’er contrary, 

How did you write this scream ? 

With cheerful chaff and many a laugh, 
And girls all peaches and cream. 














Diddle diddle dumpling, my son John 
Went to bed with his breeches on, 

One stocking off, and every light on, 
Wrapped in the Rinehart book was John. 











Laughter and grins 
Laughter and grins 
‘When a Man Marries”’ 
Is the Novel that wins 


“ Knocked the town silly."—V. Y. World. 

“* New York will laugh at it for months.”—W. Y. Tribune. 
“Ts a comedy jewel.”—WV. Y. Commercial. 

“ Real gem of the season.” —JV. Y. Telegraph. 

“Lively, clean, amusing.” —V. Y. Herald. 

“A solid success.” —iV. Y. Mail. 


“Catches on like a house afire.”"—/V. Y. Sun. 


WHEN A MAN MARRIES 





the novel from which was made the play of 


SEVEN DAYS 











By MARY 
ROBERTS 
RINEHART 

















Little Jack Horner 

Sat in a corner 

Lost in this story fine. 

When he got to the close 

He pulled out his nose, 

And said, “* Mrs, Rinehart for mine!” 











The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company 
Publishers 


g9 & 11 W. Wash, St. 


Indianapolis 
34 Union Square 
New York 





Author of 
THE CIRCULAR 
STAIRCASE 
and THE MAN IN 
LOWER TEN 

















Little Miss Muffett 

Sat on a tuffet, 

Reading the Rinehart rage, 

There came a big spider 

And sat down beside her, 

But she stayed to the very last page. 
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Our Vanishing Forests 


(GIFFORD PINCHOT, Chief of the Forest Service of the United States, promises 

a paper dealing with the attempt now making to strike a balance between the 
production and consumption oftimber in America, The present rate of consumption 
of wood per capita is four or five times as great here as in Europe, and provision for 
the country’s future needs in this respect is one of the most important problems the 
Government has to solve. It is a task to which Mr. Pinchot is devoting his life. The 
completion of this article has been delayed by his work as Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Conservation Commission. 


A Great American Artist 


WITH the possible exception of John Sargent, no American painter of the day 

has achieved greater fame than John La Farge. For over half a century this 
modern master, now in his seventy-fifth year, has been busy, at home and abroad, 
winning honors for himself and his country 
wherever his productions have been seen. Asa 
a maker of stained-glass he has to-day no peer; 
as a mural painter he is unsurpassed, by any of 
his contemporaries; as a water-colorist his emi- 
nence is acknowleged; and critics agree as to the 
intrinsic value and literary charm of his writ- 
ings on art and notes of travel. Among those 
who have studied his work most carefully is 
Elisabeth Luther Cary, and her illustrated arti- 
cle on his work is of timely as well as lasting 
interest. 


The Y. M. C. A. in Europe 


A MERICANS generally are unacquainted 
7 with the extent to which the Young Men’s 
Christian Association has prospered in Europe. 
One of the chief factors in the spread of the 
work on the Continent is an American, Mr. 
James Stokes, and an impressive account of 
what he and others have accomplished there 
will be presented by Hugh C. Weir, who has 
made a special study of the subject. ames Stokes 


The Dissolving Solid South 


O see a large thing as a whole, one has to get well away from it, and look at it 
from a point where it can be seen in perspective. The Southern States are too 
big, both singly and as a group, to be seen and ‘“‘sized up’’ by a Southerner living in 
the South. But an intelligent and loyal native of that section, knowing it by inheri- 
tance and environment, who has come North to live, and looks back at his old home 
with newly opened eyes, may be trusted to see plainly what is not so clear to those 
who have remained behind—or to those who know the region only by report. It is 
this keen, yet sympathetic, gaze that enables Mr. Edward Vallandigham, nephew of 
the famous Copperhead, to write so illuminatingly on the subject of ‘‘ The Dissolving 
Solid South.’”’ His conclusions deserve the consideration of all students of political 
conditions in America to-day. 
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The Val d’ Aosta 


HE beautiful Italian valley that runs up into the Alps from a point not far to the 
north of Turin, and finds an outlet into France on the west, and into Switzer- 
land over the St. Bernard Pass, is little known to the American tourist. Yet it is 
one of the most interesting parts of Italy, abounding not only in beautiful mountain 
scenery, but in medizeval castles, and roads and bridges of Roman construction that 
carry the imagination back two thousand years or more. The King of Italy knows 
the-valley’s attractions, and delights to visit Courmayeur, under the shadow of Mt. 
Blanc, in the hot summer months. And they are known to Felice Ferrero also, who 
has written lightly though learnedly on the subject, and has got together some 
capital photographs to illustrate his text. 


*% 


Reindeer in Labrador 


A CRYING need of the children of Labrador is 

milk, and Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell has hit 
upon a means of supplying it and at the sametime 
securing a beast of burden rather more reliable 
than the short-tempered Eskimo dog or “‘husky.’’ 
The importation of a herd of reindeer, with Lap- 
landers to care for them, has proved a great success; 
and the resourceful Doctor has himself told the tale 
of how he came to hit on this expedient, and how . 
the experiment has worked out. The reindeer 
come in play at Christmas, too, when Santa Claus 
has hard sledding, sometimes, to reach the hos- 
pitals Dr. Grenfell has founded along Labrador’s 
stern and rockbound coast. 





Dr. Wilfred T, Grenfell 


A Colossal Engineering Feat 
ECOND in importance among the great engineering feats now under way in 
America is the making of the aqueduct by which New York City is to be pro- 
vided with an adequate water-supvly for many years to come. An artificial water- 
way, partly on the surface of the earth, partly subterranean, is to-day in course of 
construction from the Catskill Mountains to Manhattan Island. Its chief peculiarity 
is that, while it will cross above many intervening streams, it is to dive deep beneath 
others, making a plunge of hundreds of feet below the Hudson River, and coming up 
on the other side through a thousand feet of solid rock. It is this that makes the 
construction of the new aqueduct so interesting a problem, ranking second in import- 
ance only to the building of the Panama Canal. While the latter undertaking isa 
national, the former is only a municipal one ; yet its cost to New York City will be in 
excess of $160,000,000, 
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A Half-Forgotten Heroine 


How many Americans know whether Ida Lewis is still in the land of the living? 

Only to the old, or at least the middle-aged, is her name significant to-day; 
yet time was when the whole country was filled with the fame of this courageous 
life-saver—‘‘the Grace Darling of America’’—whose plucky deeds in 1869, and later 
years, made her a popular heroine. To snatch drowning soldiers or civilians from 
the stormy waters of Newport harbor was an everyday incident in her career; and it 
was a matter of course that Congress should make her keeper of the lighthouse in 
succession to her father on his death in’79. A gray-haired woman now, approach- 
ing threescore years and ten, Miss Lewis is still the official guardian of the Lime 
Rock Lighthouse; and while she does rescue work less often than of old, she has lost 
not a vestige of her primal pluck. J. Earl Clauson rehearses the story of her thrilling 
experiences, of the honors and rewards that have been heaped upon her, of the famous 
people who have visited her island home, and of her present comparatively tranquil 
life; and the camera has lent its aid to make the 
story vivid. 





An Indian View of Famous 
Indians 


T is not often that one gets the opinion of 
an educated Indian of to-day on the famous 
men of his tribe who have passed away. A 
novel interest attaches, therefore, to the papers 
on certain renowned Dakota chieftains, such as 
Red Cloud and Sitting Bull, which Charles R. 
Eastman (‘‘Ohiyesa’’) has prepared after dili- 
gent research and in as dispassionate a spirit as 
could be expected of a fellow member of the 
Sioux race. Dr. Eastman is of three-quarters 
Indian blood and spent much of his youth in a 
wigwam. He is a graduate of Dartmouth Col- 
lege and of the Boston University school of med- 
icine, and has had official connection with Indian 
reservations for many years. His wife and 
iota collaborator is the New England poet Elaine 
Goodale. 


The Murder of a Duchess 


"THE assassination of the Duchesse de Choiseul-Praslin was one of the celebrated 

criminal cases of the nineteenth century. That the murderer was her husband, 
and that he dropped dead in court when brought to trial, was not calculated to lessen 
popular interest in the crime or horror at its perpetration. An English girl who 
happened to be living in Paris at the time recalled the story in her old age and wrote 
it down for Putnam's Magazine. This was the late Katherine Prescott Wormeley, 
well-known for her translations from the French. 
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Stevenson as a Young Man 


N early portrait of Robert Louis Stevenson—the only one made of him as a young 
man by an artist afterwards famous—will be printed in an early number. It is 

from a pencil-drawing, reproducing in facsimile an original pencil sketch from life, 
made twenty-nine years ago in France 
and supposed to be still unpublished. 
It is an excellent and unmistakable 
likeness, yet with a slight difference 
reflecting the nationality of the artist. 


Wireless Railroading 


N OW that wireless messages are sent 
successfully across thousands of 
miles of ocean and the Signal Corps of 
the American Army is planning to 
communicate between land stations and 
dirigible balloons, if not aéroplanes as 
well, it isinteresting to see what appli- 
cation a great railway system is plan- 
ning to make of wireless telegraphy or 
telephony, in connection with running 
of its trains. Robert F. Gilder has From the bas-relief by St. Gaudens 
written a brief, illustrated article on the - Robert Louis Stevenson 
subject, after several interviews with Dr. Millener, the Union Pacific expert at Omaha. 


A Memorable Half-Century 


(CHARLES M. HARVEY, of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat—a veteran journalist 

and historian of political events in the United States,—has taken a summary 
view of the chief events of national importance that have characterized the past half- 
century, and has prepared a paper on the subject that fully justifies the claim of 
the period in question to be regarded as memorable. 


An Historic Table 


"THE little table used by General Grant and General Lee, when they signed the 

agreement that ended the Civil War, has been owned ever since it was so used 
by Mrs. George A. Custer, by whose gallant husband it was conveyed to her, as a 
gift from General Sheridan, immediately after the signing, nearly forty-five years ago. 
The story is told by Mrs. Custer herself, who is giving the table to the American people. 


“The Lady” 


A SERIES of papers on the Lady in different societies and times, by Emily James 

Putnam, sometime Dean of Barnard College. Mankind’s ideals of womanhood 
have changed with the passing centuries, and the present writer portrays vividly some 
of the well-defined types that have found favor at various periods in Europe and 
America. Thus she shows, among others, the typical Lady of Greece, the Lady-Abbess, 
the Lady of the Renaissance, the Lady of the Salon, and the Lady of the Twentieth 
Century. Those who have read Mrs. Ptitnam’s essays in this and other magazines 
are familiar with the wealth of learning, the charm of style, and the quiet humor that 
characterize all her writings and should make of the present series a classic contribu- 
tion to the literature of womanhood. 











Madame Maeterlinck and “Madame Bovary” 


ME. MAURICE MAETERLINCK has visited the scene of Flaubert’s famous 
novel ‘‘ Madame Bovary,’’ which made so great an impression, fifty years ago, 
as an example of realism in fiction—something much less common then than now. 
The fruits of this pilgrimage she presents in a paper marked by much of the insight, 
fancy, and felicity of phrase that give her husband’s writings their distinctive quality 
and are so well preserved by his translators. One need not be a devotee of Flaubert, 
nor even have a special fondness for his masterly romance, to appreciate Madame 
Maeterlinck’s striking comment and description. 


Washington and Jonathan Boucher 


QO LIVER LOCKER LAMPSON, a son of the Engiish poet Frederick Locker, 

and a® grandson of Sir Curtis Lampson, the American baronet, who aided 
in laying the Atlantic cable, is preparing two papers on the Anglican clergyman Jona- 
than Boucher, the tutor of George Washington’s step-children. The Rev. Mr. 
Boucher was ardently loyal to George III, and preached his last sermon before leaving 
Virginia, on the eve of the Revolution, with a brace of pistols lying beside the Bible 
on his reading-desk. Mr. Lampson, who is a great-grandson of Boucher’s, will draw 
his material partly from an unpublished autobiography, and partly from letters that 
passed back and forth between Boucher and Washington. 


How Lombroso Worked Out His Ideas 


HORTLY before his death, near the close of the year 1909, Professor Cesare 
Lombroso, the distinguished alienist, prepared a brief paper telling the story of 
his early discoveries relating to the genesis of crime. He disclaims any inspiration 
in connection therewith, but shows how the development of his first ideas on the sub- 
ject led to further and fuller investigations, confirming his original conceptions and 
leading to the elaboration of his theory in the works which have made his name 
famous, and revolutionized the treatment of criminals throughout the civilized world. 
This interesting summary will appear in an early number of the magazine. 


The Law’s Delays, Etc. 


PAPERS on the Relation of the Citizen to the Law, addressed to the general reader 

by Elbridge I. Adams, a distinguished practitioner of the younger generation, 
who has recently returned from a trip to England, made at the instance of the Bar 
Association of New York. Legal procedure, with special reference to the law’s de- 
lays and expensiveness, is one of his topics—a theme which has engaged the special 
attention of President Taft. Others are the modern law of corporations as it bears 
upon directors and promoters, the lack of uniformity in our divorce laws, the law of 
privacy, and new legal obligations in connection with advertising—live subjects, all of 
them. 
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Talks With Tennyson 


MISS ELIZABETH R. CHAPMAN is one of a decreasing number of American 

admirers of the late Laureate, who had the privilege of seeing him at close 
range and under favorable conditions. In ‘‘ Walks and Talks With Tennyson,’’ she 
records certain meetings that were memorable to her, and will prove interesting to 
every reader of the poet whose centenary has just been celebrated. Tennyson was a 
talker well worth going far to hear; and never more so than when he talked of his 
own contributions to English literature. 


Fiction 


AMCE MacGOWAN has often shown her skill as a writer of fiction dealing with 

the Cumberland Mountains and their primitive folk, but her new serial, ‘‘ The 
’ Sword in the Mountains,’’ is the first in which she has introduced scenes and inci- 
dents of the Civil War. Some of the most romantic and picturesque occurrences of 
the period were connected with Chattanooga and Lookout Mountain, and she may 
be relied on to make effective use of them in the weaving and unravelling of her plot. 
The new story will run well toward the end of 1g1o. ’ 
a i HE mental virility that his great-grandfather devoted to the diplomatic service 

and other lines of political work, when the United States were being welded 
into a nation, the present Gouverneur Morris is directing successfully to the produc- 
tion of stories of to-day. One of the most striking of the tales he has yet written 
is *‘ The Pickaxe’’—a latter-day romance in a setting that savors of the sixteenth 
century. Short stories will be contributed also by Henry James, Eden Phillpotts, 
Keene Abbott, the Baroness von Hutten and other writers of note. 


Browning’s Father 


HE poet Browning’s father sacrificed his fortune for a principle, owing to his 
horror of human slavery. He was something more than a mere humanitarian, 
however, and an illustrated biographical sketch will reveal him not only as a modest 
verse-maker, but as a gifted caricaturist. The writer is Francis Herbert Stead, 
Warden of the Robert Browning Settlement, Walworth, London, wi prints a number 
of clever and humorous drawings, signed by Robert Browning, Senior, which were 
recently presented to the Settlement. j 


Art and Archaeology 


N a paper entitled ‘‘ Painting and the Word,’’ Charles H. Caffin, writing of the 
Renaissance, points out the intimate relations of Italian art to the literature of 
classic times.—Some of the more remarkable of the magnificent tombs of Rome, papal 
and secular, will be described by Contessa Florence Gautier.—Dr. Guido Biagi, 
director of the famous Laurentian-Medicean Library, is preparing an illustrated paper 
on ‘‘ Dante’s Workshop in Florence and Elsewhere.’? Dr. Biagi is a distinguished 
Dante student, and has taken an effective part in commemorating the poet in his 
native city.—In ‘‘ The Oriental Seal-Cylinders,’’ that distinguished scholar, the Rev. 
Dr. William H. Ward, will describe some of the most ancient records of human ac- 
tivity. All of these papers will be fully illustrated. 
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a combination to satisfy the 
most exacting; to please the 
most particular; to suit 
young and old. The ocean, 
the Boardwalk, the yachts 
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THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE: 
A POEM 


By Lyman Whitney Allen 


Author of ‘‘A Parable of the Rose,’’ ‘* Abraham 
Lincoln: A Poem,’”’ etc. 


Crown Svo, $1.25 net 


Dr. Allen is one of the few genuine 
poets of whom contemporary America can 
boast amid all our hundreds of verse 
makers.”—Mew York Herald. 

“ Bigness of conception, firmness of ex- 
ecution, finish of workmanship, mascu- 
linity of touch, a large vocabulary, verse 
that gathers resulting swiftness and 
strength.”— Boston Transcript. 
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OPENING UP CENTRAL OREGON 


WHAT THE COMING OF THE RAILROADS MEANS TO A 


NEGLECTED EMPIRE* 


By GEORGE PALMER PUTNAM 


BaSSGHE story of the 
i coming of the rail- 
roads to the west- 
ern lands, and of 
the prosperity 
that followed in 
their train, has 
been rehearsed 
so often that a new chapter must 
be indeed brilliant to claim atten- 
tion. Such a one is furnished by the 
forthcoming railroad development 
of central Oregon. Its interest lies 
not so much in the present dramatic 
situation, or in its great meaning 
to the State vitally involved, as in 
the long story it brings to a hap- 
py close and the empire-making possi- 
bilities it unfolds. Pioneering, pathos 
and politics are alliteratively mingled 
with railroad manipulation, forming 
a picturesque tale culminating last 
summer in a sudden declaration of 
war, upon hitherto untried fields, be- 
tween the two most powerful trans- 
portation interests in America. 

What, then, is central Oregon, and 
wherein lies the interest of its railroad 
“situation’’? 





Primarily, central Oregon is the 
heart of the largest territory in the 
United States without a railroad. 
Within the ac.ual State boundaries 
are some 50,000 square miles entirely 
devoid of transportation facilities. 
Taking into consideration northern 
California, Nevada and southwest- 
ern Idaho, the ‘‘railroadless’’ land 
reaches the astounding total of 56, 
000,000 acres. Think of an area the 
size of New England, and the equal 
of New England in natural resources, 
practically isolated from the world of 
commerce, and this in the most pro- 
gressive region in the far West! 
Let the man who says “all the cheap 
land is gone,”’ and him who complains 
that the West is ‘‘crowded,”’ consider 
that in one central Oregon county 
alone a million and a half acres of 
free government land await the com- 
ing of the home-makers. ° 

And be it remembered that this 
huge and almost untouched empire 
is no barren waste, but a land of op- 
portunity. Within its boundaries are 
to be found the finest belt of pine 
timber left in the West, a river une- 
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‘“THE THREE SISTERS” (CASCADE MOUNTAINS) SEEN FROM THE DESCHUTES RIVER 


qualled for its enormous and inex- 
pensive water-power possibilities, 
hundreds of thousands of acres of vir- 
gin wheat land, several great irriga- 
tion projects, and virtually unlimited 
agricultural, cattle, sheep and dairying 
opportunities. One may well wonder 
how it has come to pass that this vast 
empire has been left a dormant oasis, 
surrounded by rapidly developing re- 
gions where transportation is not un- 
known. Briefly, the facts are these: 

A huge, roughly drawn triangle of 
railroads belonging to the Harriman 
system surrounds the neglected terri- 
tory. From Sacramento, in central 
California, a Harriman line follows the 
coast to Portland. From Portland 
up the Columbia River, the Oregon 
Railroad and Navigation Co. forms 
a northern boundary, curving down 
through the northeastern corner of 
Oregon to Ogden, whence the South- 
ern Pacific completes the base of the 
triangle back to Sacramento. 

Such is the barrier which has ap- 
propriately been dubbed the * Harri- 
man fence.’ Whether its presence is 
the result of chance or of “natural 
development”’ matters little: the fact 
remains that as a fence it serves its 
purpose excellently well. So well, in- 
deed, that since the time of its absorp- 
tion by Harriman in the ‘nineties, 
until last summer, the rail-fence (if 
the pun be permitted) has effectively 
prevented possible poachers from en- 
tering the ‘“‘railroad reserve.” 

But twice, in fact, has entrance 
been threatened. Almost twenty 
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years ago an east-and-west line, the 
Corvallis & Eastern, started from the 
Pacific coast with the widely ad- 
vertised intention of building across 
the Cascade Mountains into central 
Oregon, but before reaching even the 
summit of the range its finances col- 
lapsed. Thereafter, the Harriman 
interests acquired the defunct enter- 
prise, and the danger of invasion 
from that quarter was removed. 
Some years later an individual 
with more enterprise than capital con- 
trived to borrow sufficient funds to 
construct a sixty-mile road south- 
ward from the Columbia into the out- 
skirts of the ‘‘reserve.’’ Farmers 
flocked in upon the wheat lands as the 
little venture progressed, and such 
was its financial success that its 
immediate continuance to Bend, in 
the heart of central Oregon’s richest 
district, was planned. But all at 
once the budding road became Harri- 





man property—and Bend is still 
clamoring for transportation. 
At various times several short 


“stubs”’ have been extended inward 
from the guardian ‘‘fence,’’ for the 
double purpose of forestalling possible 
meddlers and catering to a profita- 
ble trade. And, as additional sop to 
popular clamor, the roadless territory 
has at opportune intervals been criss- 
crossed by a veritable picture-puzzle 
of promising surveys. 

So much for what had been done 
previous to last summer’s eruption. 
Three examples may be noted. In 
1904, Mr. Harriman announced the 
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‘mmediate extension of the Columbia 
Southern to Bend. In 1908 the 
“Wizard” told Oregon’s governor 
that a central Oregon road was to be 
undertaken at once. ‘‘Construction 
already authorized,” is the wording 
of a telegram to Governor Chamber- 
lain dated 22 February, 1909. And 
still no road, nor any sign of one. Is 
it remarkable that indignation began 
to take a shape more substantial than 
complaining? 
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curred a substantial flurry of railroad 
news, and reports of “immediate 
construction”’ long moss-grown were 
brushed up and again placed on view. 
But no railroad materialized. Then, 
after a winter of waiting and a spring 
of disappointment, early in July 1909 
came the Unexpected. 

The Harriman forces suddenly com- 
menced operationsin the canyon of the 
Deschutes River, which flows through 





Last winter 
this popular cry 
for railroad re- 
lief produced a 
unique result in 
the adoption of 
a decidedly so- 
cialistic reso- 
lution by a 
three-fourths 
Republican Leg- 
islature. The 
resolution pro- 
vided fora 
constitutional 
amendment per- 
mitting state 
ownership and 
operation of rail- 
roads, and the 
power of con- 
demning exist- 
ing lines. Ore- 
gon, more or less 
united for once, 
said to Mr. Har- 
riman: “If you 
won't give us the 
transportation 
we need, you can 
turn railroad- 
building over to 
us.’ Whether 
or not the pop- 
ular vote on the 














amendment in 
November of 
1910 would have 
secured its passage is immaterial: the 
important fact is that the lawmakers, 
and the people behind them, were in 
earnest. 

To some extent this political threat 
took effect, for immediately there oc- 


BENHAM FALLS 


One of the many power producers on the Deschutes 


the heart of central Oregon northward 
into the Columbia. Without any of 
the customary blowing of trumpets, 
construction crews were crowded on 
the work and a real railroad seemed 
imminent. Oregon, individually and 
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collectively, breathed a sigh of relief; 
immediately after which the far- 
sighted commenced actively endeav- 
oring to locate the “nigger in the 
woodpile,’”” who, however, disclosed 
himself before being smoked out. 

It happens that up the Deschutes 
Canyon a survey had once been made 
by an organization styling itself the 
Oregon Trunk—a ‘“‘paper”’ road, re- 
garded not over seriously as a factor 
in the situation, and suspected even 
less of furnishing its ultimate key. 
Yet the unexpected happened, and, 
through the operations performed 
behind the screen that shields the 
great financiers’ field of action from 
the public eye, this Oregon Trunk 
survey was the sought-for ‘‘nigger”’ 
which had spurred the Harriman 
road-builders into their unexampled 
activity. The large contracting firm 
of Porter Brothers furnished the visi- 
ble sign of rival road-building, while 
the power behind them, suspected 
from the first, but unannounced for 
six weeks, was James J. Hill. 
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Nominally the Porters had bought 
the Oregon Trunk, and on the double 
quick their crews descended into the 
contested canyon and commenced a 
war of construction with the Harri- 
man forces who had just preceded 
them. The rival constructionists 
squabbled mildly, while writs, in- 
junctions and appeals gave endless 
employment to the legal departments, 
until finally conflicting rights of way 
were adjusted and all legal questions 
settled, so that to-day both roads 
are working their way up the De- 
schutes, side by side for forty miles. 
It is generally believed that the Harri- 
man line will ultimately be carried 
through to San Francisco, as the 
Deschutes route has a far more ad- 
vantageous grade to that city from 
Northwestern points than that offered 
by any existing road. 

And Mr. Hill? Does this invasion 
of Oregon mean that California is 
his ultimate goal? Toa reporter who 
asked if San Francisco was the ob- 
jective point, Mr. Hill replied, with 

















LOGGING WITHOUT RAILROADS 
Traction engine crossing irrigation ditch near Bend 
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apparent saiveté, that the road was 
undoubtedly headed for Mexico City! 
The fact remains that. surveys have 
been completed virtually to the Cali- 
fornia line, and there seems every 
reason to believe that the rival in- 
terests which have entered Oregon will 
penetrate into California, bidding for 
the trade of a vastly rich field whose 
transportation facilities, like those of 
Oregon, have hitherto been exclu- 
sively in the control of the Harriman 
interests. But the future is of neces- 
sity conjectural. The one entirely 
safe forecast is that the next few 
years will witness revolutionizing 
changes in the railroad map of the 
Pacific coast States, the initial step 
towards whose accomplishment is 
this central Oregon line. 

So much for the present situation 
and its antecedents. What signifi- 
cance has it for Oregon? 

Primarily, it means the end of a 
competitionless monopoly, perhaps 
hitherto unavoidable, but certainly 
unwelcome to its victims. Hill, the 
most powerful figure in American 
railroading to-day and among railway 
potentates the greatest creator the 
West has known, has at last directed 
his attention towards Oregon, and 


HOUSE IN CONSTRUCTION 


Oregon is rejoiced at the promised 
coming. of one whose constructive 
activities she long has watched in 
her sister.State to the north. 

Secondly, the greatest area in the 
United States without a railroad is 
about to be thrown open to the march 
of development. It has been well 
said that, while in the East a railroad 
is but an incident, in the West it isa 
vital factor in the life of the country. 
Central Oregon, climatically and eco- 
nomically, is virtually a duplicate of 
central Washington; but five railroads 
make a veritable checker-board of 
Washington’s interior, whose direct 
outgrowth is the city of Spokane, the 
wheat fields of Palouse, the mines of 
Coeur d’Aléne, and the unsurpassed 
agricultural valleys of Wenatchee 
and Yakima. And while the rail- 
roads and the genius of the “‘ Empire- 
Builder” have developed eastern 
Washington into what it is to-day, 
the storehouse of central Oregon’s 
wealth has remained sealed, awaiting 
the magic key of transportation. 

In 1860 Oregon, with an area of 
27,000 square miles more than that 
of Washington, had a population of 
52,000, as against Washington’s 11, 
ooo, while to-day the northern State 
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has twice Oregon’s population. A 
comparison of railroad statistics af- 
fords explanation of what otherwise 
is inexplicable, inasmuch as Oregon 
is, if anything, the more richly en- 
dowed of the two States, offering 


lected? The puzzle is not altogether 
solvable. One faction will maintain 
that from the outset Oregon has 
received her fair share of railroad de- 
velopment, that money could be ex- 
pended in construction work to etter 

















LAVA BUTTE, NEAR BEND, 


every diversified opportunity of her 
northern sister. In the year 1900 
Washington had 3261 miles of rail- 
road and Oregon had 1730. In 1908 
Washington had an estimated total 
railroad mileage of 4500, as opposed 
to Oregon’s 2200.* For Washington, 
twenty years have shown an increase 
in population of 150 per cent, and in 
mileage 100 per cent; this in contrast 
to Oregon’s sixty and ninety, re- 
spectively. The ratio of the growth 
in railroad mileage and population is 
invariable. It is impossible for any 
considerable population to exist with- 
out railroads; and, in countries boast- 
ing any economic advantages, rail- 
roads without population are equally 
unknown. 

Why has central Oregon been neg- 

* Pacific Monthly for May 1909. 
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advantage elsewhere, and that the 
resources of central Oregon did not 
justify the building of a costly road. 
Also they will probably add that 
every Tom, Dick and Harry who 
owns Oregon real estate is morally 
certain that he knows far more about 
railroad management than those ac- 
tually in the business. The average 
Oregonian, however, is apt to declare 
—not without vehemence—that so 
longas the Harriman interests had cen- 
tral Oregon ‘“‘sewed up”’ beyond hope 
of interference, they cared not a whit 
for the development of the State. ‘If 
central Oregon has not the resources 
to justify building,” they pertinently 
inquire, ““how comes it that the Har- 
riman people are hastening a road 
up the Deschutes the moment the 
‘reserve’ is threatened by a rival?” 
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But the West lives for to-day and 
for to-morrow, and has little concern 
for what has gone before. The past 
is fast forgotten, and the fact of 
present importance is that central 
Oregon is now to receive the railroad 
development she has long lacked—a 
development that promises to be al- 
most unprecedented even in the un- 
paralleled Northwest. Small wonder, 
then, that this territory holds the cen- 
tre of the stage in Pacific States to-day. 

Often has the cry been raised that 
“the last of the real West”’ is gone, 
or is about to go—a lamentation that 
seems to imply a physical melting 
or dissolution. Probably the last of 
the truly “wild and woolly” region 
was assimilated a decade ago by the 
westward march of the trans-Missis- 
sippi civilization, whose advance guard 
was the pioneer who became the 
“typical Westerner,’ and whose van 
was the transcontinental railroad. 
Central Oregon has had its pioneers 
for half a century, yet without a rail- 


tains more of the crude features of the 
old days then can be found elsewhere 
in the fast-developing Northwest. 
Just as the old Oregon ranch in a 
great measure has given way to the 
small fruit orchard and the intensified 
farm—tilled, in a surprisingly large 
number of instances, by Easterners 
seeking the “freedom of the soil’’— 
so has the character of the frontier 
settler himself changed. Though en- 
tirely hemmed in by highly developed 
regions, thecentral Oregon district may 
yet be styled “frontier,” if for no other 
reason than its economic isolation. 
Once the settlers of the frontier 
lands were picturesque fighters of In- 
dians—not farmers primarily, but 
adventurers who farmed incidentally. 
To-day the pioneers—they would ac- 
knowledge the title with ill grace— 
wear corduroys and _ factory-made 
shoes (instead of the leather ‘“‘chaps”’ 
and boots of the old days) and perhaps 
even collars and “‘Derbies.”’ Theirs 
is a pioneering of dollars and cents, 
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road it has remained virtually in the 
same condition, relatively to its possi- 
bilities, in which the first comers 
found it. Even to-day, though cer- 
tainly not the land of the story-book 
West, this huge railroadless area re- 
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dictated by no wanderlust but solely 
by the combination of a small purse 
with a modicum of sound business 
judgment. In short, they are men 
seeking openings, those who want 
and need cheap land and are willing 
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to undergo the inconveniences and 
perhaps the hardships of an isolated 
new country, until the railroad’s 
coming finds them proprietors of 
valuable property. There is dis- 
tressingly little of the picturesque 
in them or their home-making ven- 
tures—simply the hardheaded desire 


that distance from any market, but 
buoyed up by an infinite hope of 
the golden days when ‘“‘the railroad 
comes.”’ But the railroads never 
came, and the sons of the pioneers 
inherited their fathers’ lands and con- 
tinued their working and waiting. 
And now the reward of their hardi- 
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A HOME AT BEND, I00 
to “get in on the ground floor’’ and 
reap the profits of their foresight. 

There are many of these modern 
pioneers dwelling in the vast central 
Oregonian territory bounded by the 
Columbia, the Cascades, California 
and the Blue Mountains. The story 
of the first of them, who rushed into 
the new lands a generation ago, believ- 
ing, with characteristic optimism, that 
one of the myriad promised roads fol- 
lowed close behind them, is not with- 
out its measure of tragedy. These 
first comers selected their homesteads 
from the then untouched stretches 
of free government lands, and dili- 
gently undertook the taming of the 
raw soil, making little or no profit at 


MILES FROM A RAILROAD 


hood seems at hand, and the long- 
dreamed prosperity bids fair to be 
realized at last. 

The relation of the actual coming 
of the railroads to the new country 
is illustrated by the recent notable 
increase of central Oregon immigra- 
tion caused by the bare promise of 
transportation. Already, with opera- 
tions on the new roads scarcely more 
than commenced, thousands of set- 
tlers are hastening to the Deschutes 
country, where they are either buying 
land or “taking up” homesteads 
upon the hundreds of thousands of 
acres of free government land that 
still remain, if not for the home- 
maker’s asking, at least for his taking. 


A 
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If any doubt the existence of the 
‘land-hunger,”’ let them look at the 
eager settlers daily crowding into 
the Bend country and the other sec- 
tions of central Oregon, intent upon 
securing 320 acres of the rolling sage- 
brush lands, often thirty to fifty miles 
from any town, and to-day a hundred 
and fifty miles from a railroad. 

This fifty-million-acre territory is 
still primarily a stockman’s domain, 
wherein remain the greatest unfenced 
ranges in the Northwest. But the 
last five years have seen a steady en- 
croachment upon the open ranges by 
the tillers of the soil, both irrigationist 
and ‘‘dry’’ farmer; so great, in fact, 
that the sheep-and-cattle industry 
has in this period dwindled to half 
its former volume. Thanks to the 
range preserved for all time in the 
forest reserves, however, there will 
be always room for stock, no mat- 
ter how population develops. 

Irrigation, with its comparatively 
intensified methods and its fostering 
of small farms and many farmers, 
has thus far been the greatest factor 
in ‘‘settling up”’ the railroadless land. 
Three great projects are already in 
operation in central Oregon, with a 
total of some four hundred thousand 
acres ‘‘under water,’ while several 
others are contemplated and a dozen 
or more private undertakings are de- 
veloping smaller tracts in all parts 
of the State. 

Perhaps the greatest natural asset, 
and certainly that most immediate- 
ly available, is the timber. On the 
eastern slopes of the Cascades, and 
reaching across the Deschutes far 
out upon the semi-arid lands, is a 
magnificent belt of yellow pine, 


‘stretching from California almost to 


the Columbia. As all this timber 
—the greatest absolutely untouched 
tract in the West—is of fine grade 
and easily logged, and as the De- 
schutes offers unrivalled power pos- 
sibilities (the stream is credited with 
a million horse-power, from source to 
mouth), the future of the country as 
a lumber producer is assured. 
Central Oregon, say the prophets, 
is to be a land of wheat; but to-day 


this still remains a prophecy, for 
wheat-raising without railroads is 
impossible. In the north, within 
profitable hauling distance of the 
Columbia River railroads, is a highly 
successful wheat district, which stands 
as an indication of what the thousands 
of acres of virgin land, now covered 
only with sagebrush, can and will 
produce in the future, when trans- 
portation opens the way. 

And so it is with all things in central 
Oregon. The land and its people are 
waiting, as they have waited for a 
generation. And in the meantime 
the produce of the country must 
still go to market upon its own feet. 
The sheep carry their wool to the 
railroad points and the cattle trans- 
port their beef towards the markets 
of the cities, bearing what their mas- 
ters have produced from the soil. 

The importers’ story is that of the 
freighters, with their six- and eight- 
horse ‘‘ outfits,” their three and four 
wagons, deep-laden with merchan- 
dise, jolting laboriously through the 
hundred odd miles of dust or mud 
to the inland merchant, who, as do 
his brethren elsewhere, forthwith 
lays the burden of his expense upon 
the consumer. Indeed, the two- 
cents-a-mile rate from Portland in- 
duces the consumer to be most chary 
of his freight importations; while a 
ten-cents mileage cost upon the sta- 
ges, and more upon the automobile 
lines, make travelling very expensive. 

Despite its neglect by transporta- 
tion interests, central Oregon has 
still grown in population and de- 
veloped wealth. Eight years ago, 
Bend, on the Deschutes, boasted 
three shacks and half a dozen in- 
habitants; to-day it is a flourishing 
town, with schools, a water system, 
mills, hotels and a population ap- 
proaching a thousand. From t1goo 
to 1908, the assessed wealth of a 
typical county, Crook, increased from 
$1,500,000 to $8,000,000. Instances, 
these, of what has been possible with- 
outarailroad. With adequate trans- 
portation, who can predict the future 
of this dormant empire? 

Such is the story of central Ore- 
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gon’s past. Such is the limitless 
promise of her future. The shadows 
of yesterday may well be forgotten 
in the golden glow of to-morrow—a 
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morrow in which the last of the great 
isolated areas—the greatest of them 
all—comes into its rightful heritage 
of development and prosperity. 


THE OLD OREGON TRAIL 


By ROBERT 


More romance attaches to the Old 
Oregon Trail than to any other thor- 
oughfare on this continent. This is 
partly due, possibly, to the writ- 
ings of Francis Parkman, who, in his 
book, “‘The Oregon Trail,” invests 
the long road with a flavor of ad- 
venture as powerful to-day as when 
the book was written, nearly a half- 
century ago. The trail was used 
largely by the Mormons in their 
remarkable migration from the little 
city of Florence, Nebraska,—* Winter 
Quartets”? as they called it,—seven 
miles north of Omaha on the west 
bank of the Missouri River. When the 
migration began, the Mormons follow- 
ed the old trail as far as Fort Laramie, 
a military post in Laramie County, 
Wyoming, for years a rendezvous of 
nearly a!l the Siouan tribes. Prior 
to its occupancy by the military the 
place had been a trading-post, and 
thither the Indians from all over the 
West wended their way to barter 
pelts for beads and cloth, firearms 
or whatever else they wished. Then 
soldiers came at the time when many 
outfits were going to Salt Lake, others 
being bound for the Pacific coast 
gold camps. 

Hundreds of men who left homes in 
the East and even in Europe on their 
way to the gold fields passed over 
the old trail, never to be heard of 
again by waiting relatives or sweet- 
hearts. Of the thousands who fol- 
lowed it, many hundreds made record 
of their journey on a big sandstone 
bluff which begins two miles west of 
Fort Laramie and runs three miles or 
more along the trail. This wall, 
sometimes rising to a height of fifty 
feet, at others dropping to a dozen, 
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presents to-day a singular appearance. 
Scratched over almost its entire 
length are the names of argonauts 
and westward-bound travellers. Some 
were cut with a knife, while others, 
almost weathered off, were made 
with the point of a nail, or daubed 
on with a mixture of axle grease and 
ashes. Most of the latter, except 
where an overhanging wall has pre- 
vented weathering by the storms 
of more than half a century, are 
already gone; but the incised names 
remain like the hieroglyphics of the 
aborigines in various parts of the 
West. 

Of the host that passed over the 
Old Oregon Trail, a considerable 
proportion carved their names on the 
sandstone rock, where at least five 
thousand names are legible to-day. 
Very few recent cuttings are discern- 
ible. The present-day trail passes 
a hundred yards from the part of the 
wall where the accompanying photo- 
graph was taken in the summer of 
1907. Anenterprising modern artist 
has gone to great pains and risked 
much danger in carving, thirty feet 
up the face of the cliff, an excellent 
figure of a horse. 

Fort Laramie has long since been 
abandoned as a military post and the 
old trail is now little used. Sometimes 
ranch folk picnic along the sandstone 
wall and members of the party add 
their names to those of the legion that 
made their mark here and passed on. 
Possibly someone who waited in vain 
for the return of father, brother, lover 
or husband can decipher the cher- 
ished name in the accompanying pho- 
tograph—the only one, I believe, ever 
made of the historic landmark. 
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MR. ALDRICH 


IN JAPAN 


GLIMPSES OF T. B. ALDRICH 


By WILLIAM 


Wl always seemed to 
me that Aldrich 
belonged to other 
times than our 
own, and that he 
had strayed, like a 
traveller returned, 
out of an earlier 
century, the eighteenth or a remoter 
one. There was something of Herrick 
in him, something of Sir Philip 
Sidney and something of Lovelace. 
At the latest he would have been at 
home in the age of Queen Anne. A 
sword and a cocked hat; ruffles of 
lace and a coat of lavender velvet, 
strapped with gold; a doublet of 
creamy satin, also frilled and em- 
broidered; knee breeches and silk 
hose, would have become him better 
than the quiet clothes he always wore. 

Without swagger, he had the swing 
and gaiety of a cavalier; an ancient 
grace, precise but not solemn; a 
blithe heart and a habit of seeing 
things through the airy fancy and 
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high resolves of a still earlier gallan- 
try, even the gallantry of a knight-er- 
rant riding through the forest of the 
world with songs on his lips and 1 
wit as nimble as his sworc. And one 
could imagine him +° withcut lev- 
ity or any sense of the fantas’‘> 

Nor did advancing years st-ffen 
him or rob him of his winsome ease 
and placid urbanity: these were part 
of him to the end. Not a bit effem- 
inate, and not illiberal or prudish, he 
resented wherever he encountered 
it, everything that had a suspicion 
of vulgarity. The humor aid the wit 
of others delighted him and stimu- 
lated him while they were refined, 
but the moment they ceased to be 
that, his merriment ceased and_ his 
disapproval was expressed by a fri- 
gidity of manner in sudden contrast 
to his habitual geniality. 

Thirty years ago, in a quiet tavern 
opposite the old Academy of Design 
in New York, some of us had a round 
table at which we gathered nightly— 
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a few artists, like Arthur Quartley and 
A. H. Wyant, that rugged painter 
of rugged landscapes; a few actors, 
like Maurice Barrymore, who never 
went to bed and never grew tired— 
who could talk of the classics, the 
newest books, the last play, or a 
prize-fight; and a few authors like 
William Henry Bishop, Edgar Faw- 
cett, Henry C. Bunner, Frank Saltus 
and George Edgar Montgomery, the 
“poet of the future,” as he liked to 
be called—‘the poet of the middle- 
of-next-week,”’ as Saltus called him. 

One afternoon I was told that I 
must be there that evening—Aldrich 
was coming. The invitation needed 
no pressure, for at the moment I 
was “playing the sedulous ape,” 
as Stevenson calls it, to three authors 
at once—to James, Howells and 
Aldrich,—with a nearly equal appor- 
tionment of homage and emulation. 
Those of us who wrote were all under 
the spell of one or the other, and 
Aldrich was the most elusive of them, 
for his simplicity proved more dif- 
ficult to acquire and more fugitive 
than subtlety. 

He did not fail us. He came 
early and stayed late. He was a 
good Bohemian then, and though 


his circumstances changed materially 
in later life, “‘ he always loved a quiet 
pipe,’’ and was never happier than in 
the company of people of his own 
profession. He did not reserve him- 
self for those who had won their 
laurels, but met as comrades those 
who were young, struggling and 
unknown, without either condescen- 
sion or the manner of benevolent 
tolerance from the heights of superior- 
ity. That is not to say that he patted 
everybody on the back. He warmed 
only to those who appealed to him 
through a kindred spirit. With 
others he could be cold and incom- 
municable enough. He was not of 
the complaisant kind who from mere 
politeness readily acquiesce in what is 
passing. One could never be mis- 
taken as to his likes and dislikes, for 
he was frankly outspoken whenever 
anything jarred him. Nor was he 
captious, or rough in opposition. His 
weapon was raillery: it flashed in the 
air and pricked without venom and 
without leaving any rankling wound. 
He literally laughed away those who 
crossed swords with him, and left 
them laughing too. 

I can see him now sitting at the 
round table at Oscar’s, holding a 
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briar pipe that was oftener between 
his fingers than in his mouth, and 
swinging it in graphic and gentle 
curves as he talked to us. He used 
it like a painter’s brush or pencil. 
He was dressed in a quiet suit of 
tweeds, the sobriety of which was 
relieved by a flowing crimson scarf 
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all. He shipped a car load to the 
Atlantic by the fast freight before 
daylight—as per invoice, sonnets, 


ten bales; triolets, ballades and ron- 
deaux, three bales; novels and short 
stories, twenty tons in fifteen crates. 

“Edgar”? was beyond comparison 
the most prolific of all of us. His 
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gathered at the neck by an antique 
ring. He was partial to crimson in 
those days, and it became his com- 
plexion and the light curls apostro- 
phized by Bayard Taylor. We parted 
late and in a merry mood, the young 
fellows among us glorying in the new 
friend who was so witty, so suave and 
so attentive to our ambitions and as- 
pirations. Moreover, Aldrich had just 
succeeded to the editorship of the 
Atlantic Monthly, and hopes arose of 
possible advantages lying for young 
authors in that direction. 

“T ll have an elegy ready for him 
before breakfast, and try to get ahead 
of Edgar,” said Saltus jokingly, as 
the lights went out in Oscar’s and we 
dispersed; and on the following morn- 
ing he came to me dissembling an air 
of despondence. 


“It’s no use. Edgar’s beaten us 


industry and his versatility were 
amazing. A member of fashionable 
clubs, and with a home in the best 
part of the town, he hid himself for 
work in a mean attic in the slums 
near Tompkins Square, and wrote 
there from ten or eleven in the morn- 
ing till four or five every afternoon. 
He never waited for moods or allowed 
lassitude to excuse inaction. Like 
Anthony Trollope, he always had a 
bit of cobbler’s wax in his chair, and 
lifting himself by application and 
pertinacity out of any threatening 
lethargy, he compelled production 
and found exhilaration in his fecun- 
dity without disturbing himself by 
assaying his output too closely. His 
most serious work appeared under 
his own name, of course, but, under 
one pseudonym he poured forth 
sensational stories in cheap weeklies, 
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From a photograph by Alice Boughton 
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and under another—feminine—pious 
verse for religious papers. He had no 
capacity for discrimination. The best 
things he wrote he cared compara- 
tively little for, and the worst he 
hugged fondly as the best, with a 
splenetic intolerance of criticism. 


Aldrich accepted some of his con- 
tributions (not by any means the 
wholesale consignment Saltus imag- 
ined), but he was never timid in 
rejecting what he did not want, nor 
mealy-mouthed about it. His bitter 
pills were not sugar-coated; he could 
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not flatter, and never ran away from 
disagreeable duties in an obscuring 
cloud of euphuisms. On the con- 
trary he could be amply candid, not 
to say blunt, when his opinion was 
pressed for. Edgar insisted on rea- 
sons, and getting them, flew into a 
temper with them. A vituperative 
and inflammatory letter from him 
left Aldrich quite unmoved. He 
smiled at it, but never answered it. 

I remember another of that coterie, 
a very young author indeed. He 
acquired daintiness and polish at 
the sacrifice of force and originality. 
He was confident of a story into which 
he thought he had put his best, and 
was bewildered when Aldrich handed 
it back to him. 

“Is n’t it well written?” he asked. 


MR. ALDRICH’S STUDY IN THE MOUNT 


“Very well written.” 

“T thought you would like some 
of the touches in it.”’ 

“There are beautiful things in 
"id - 


“Then what ’s the matter with it?”’ 

“Tt isn’t interesting.” 

That was all Aldrich said, and the 
author took it as final and irrevocable. 
Aldrich did not even say he was sorry, 
but perhaps it was to show his sym- 
pathy that he invited the disappointed 
young man to lunch with him. 
Luncheon did not disperse the gloom 
of the guest, and before they parted 
Aldrich, hesitating as he approached 
the subject and almost stammering, 
said, “Is there any trouble—anything 
the matter—besides that story? Be- 
cause if you are—hard up, you know, 
I—I can let you have a little money.” 

Soon after our first meeting in 
New York I was called to an editorial 
position in Boston, and for many 
years I saw him constantly. At 
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least once a week and sometimes 
every day I called for him towards 
noon at the office of the Aflantic in 
Park Street, that snug little room, 
at the head of a narrow winding stair- 
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From a sketch by Launt Thompson 
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way, which overlooks the Old Gran- 
ary Burial Ground. 

“The Contributors’ Club,” he said, 
for my information, using his pipe as 
an indicator, when I first gazed out on 
the closely packed tombstones, slabs 
and monuments of the fathers and 
mothers of old Boston. 

He never seemed to be busy, and 
could always spare time to re-light the 
slow-burning pipe which he smoked 
with the insouciance and economy 
of an Oriental. Whatever the hour, 
no welcome visitor was dismissed, so 
far as I could see, and reversing his 
chair away from his desk, often astride 
it, he would cheerfully turn his back 
on manuscripts and proofs, and let 
the printer’s devil wait, regardless of 
the urgency of his errand. His con- 
versation was even better than his 
writings, and like them was crisp, 
pointed and inimitably and impres- 
sively whimsical. It seemed to be im- 
possible for him to say a commonplace 
thing, or to say anything that did not 
end in some unexpected turn to evoke 
the smiles or laughter of the listener. 


HOUSE AT PORTSMOUTH-—~PRESERVED AS AN ALDRICH MEMORIAL 


“You 've only got to touch him, 
and he goes off likea Roman candle,” 
Dr. Holmes once said of him to me. 

And yet he was a painstaking 
editor, and sooner or later, in some 
mysterious way, got through all the 
work that was so precariously de- 
ferred. Not a line was printed that 
he had not scanned, and to a greater 
extent than most editors have the 
patience for, in that round, legible 
hand of his, which bears so extra- 
ordinary a resemblance to Long- 
fellow’s, he personally corresponded 
with even the least important of his 
contributors, writing treasured letters 
to them, which, no matter how 
brief they were, always had some 
glint of his abounding and pervasive 
wit and humor. 

After all, he was always a boy 
until the premature death of his 
son, which threw unwonted and un- 
familiar shadows upon the rest of 
his days and dimmed the gaiety 
which hitherto had been inextin- 
guishable. Notwithstanding his gai- 
ety, he was quickly emotional and 
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From a medallion by Thompson 


T. B. ALDRICH IN 1863 


spontaneously sympathetic with any 
unhappiness or misfortune that came 
to his knowledge. A friend who 
had complained to him of being 
depressed received a few hours later 
what appeared to be a bottle of 
medicine. It was packed with all 
a druggist’s neatness and precision, 
in a white wrapper, and duly sealed 
with red wax. The wrapper removed, 
a pinkish liquid was discovered, to- 
gether with written directions: “ Tinc- 
ture of Cocktailia. Shake well before 
using. A wineglassful to be taken 
before meals. Dr. Aldrich.” 

But trifles like that were not the 
measure of his kindness. He was 
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easily moved, and as ready with 
service as with sympathy. Among 
his dearest friends was an illustrious 
actor whom he saved from himself 
in long periods of depression, walking, 
riding and rowing with him during 
the day, and accompanying him to 
the theatre at night in order to 
protect him from a gnawing and 
disastrous appetite. In a measure 
it was due to his patience and his 
cheerfulness that ultimately his friend 
recovered his self-control. 

Most of the time Aldrich was not 
Aldrich to me. In a country news- 
paper a printer’s error had made his 
name ‘T. Baldrich,’’ and it so de- 
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lighted him that as “T. Baldrich” 
I usually addressed him. 

When I was building a country 
cottage, in which he took as much 
interest as if it had been his own, 
we one morning entered a decorator’s 
in Park Street, who showed us a won- 
derful opalescent window which had 
in it all the radiance of morning, 
noonandevenine. 
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1s upside down? It is then on the 
right side of the square, and all my 
topographical scruples are satisfied.” 
Confident and even aggressive 
among intimates, he was incurably 
shy among strangers, especially in 
public gatherings of all kinds, and 
had a strong aversion to speech-mak- 
ing. I remember a great garden 
party, given by 





It was backed by fF 
another sheet of 
glass on which a 
ship had been out- 
lined, and against 
the lightsheswam 
in tropicsplendor, 
the colors chang- 
ing withthe hours. 
Not the result of 
design, but of an 
unaccountableac- 
cident in the kiln, 
it was unique, and 
attempts made to 
reproduce it had 
been without suc- 
I asked the 
price, and we left 
the shop. A few 
dayslater the win- 
dow was delivered 
at the cottage, 
and with it a note 
from Aldrich hop- 
ing that some- 
times when we 
looked at it we 
might remember 
a friend. 

As a slight re- 
turn I sent him, 
the following 
Christmas, an 
etching by Pen- 
nell, of Trafalgar 
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Governor Claflin, 
at Newton, under 
the auspices of 
the Alftlantic, to 
celebrate one of 
the many birth- 
days of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. 
He was expected 
to be one of the 
chief celebrants 
of the occasion, 
but he shunned 
the crowd and 
moved about the 
edge of it, until 
at last we found 
ourselves out of 
sight and hearing 
ofit. The master 
of the ceremonies 
pursued him, and 
discovered him 
like a truant 
schoolboy. 

‘* Here, Aldrich, 
you must keep 
your end up! 
Come on!”’ 

Aldrich was in- 
articulate and as 
soon as his pur- 
suer disappeared 
flew with me for 
the station. Soon 
afterwards, and 








Square, in which 
all objects were 
reversed—St. 
Martin’s Church, 
for instance, appearing in the west 
instead of in the east. Aldrich de- 
clared himself pleased with this ef- 
fect. ‘‘To correct it I have merely 
to stand on my head and_ look be- 
tween my legs. What if the church 
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long before the 
ceremonies had 
ended, we were 
at his cottage on 
Lynn Terrace, not hearing speeches 
or making them, but listening to the 
breakers tumbling against the rocks 
of that pleasant sea-side retreat. I 
suspect that he realized his disgrace: 
it was not the consequence of any 
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reluctance to do homage to Mrs. 
Stowe, but rather of his uncon- 
querable dislike of gregariousness and 
publicity. 

Another day I found him walking 
up and down in front of the door that 
led from the publishing offices to 
the almost monastic seclusion of the 
editoral room. “I am afraid to go 
in,” he confided. 

“Why?” 

“T am afraid they ‘Il laugh at this,” 
he replied, touching his brand-new 
silk hat, a sort of head-gear which I 
had never seen him in before. There 
was something of playful exaggera- 
tion in his embarrassment, and yet 
it was not wholly assumed. He was 
very boyish. 

To the last and in his ripest years 
he escaped cynicism and apathy. 
He thought and spoke with undivided 
feeling from firm unwavering princi- 
ples. In many ways he was *‘ old-fash- 
ioned’’ and he deplored—more than 
deplored—the  slap-dash methods 
which pass without censure in many of 
the popular books of the day: the un- 
graceful and untrained plungings of 
that new school of writers which 
violates every classic tradition and 
formula of the literary art, and flings 
its work at the reader like so many en- 
trails. Perhaps he was too fastidious 
for his age, and at all events whatever 
others were doing he persistently 
lived up to an ideal which appraised 
moral responsibility at no less a value 
than the symmetry and orderliness 
which he strove for and achieved in 
his own literary art. Stories of mean 
things and squalid situations repelled 
him even when they were well told. 

Those who listened to him laughed 
more than he did himself. His 
funniest things were usually said 
gravely, and rarely with any more 
consciousness than a smile or a low 
chuckle revealed. They were always 
without premeditation or effort. 

We were lunching, as we often did, 
at Ober’s, where at one end of the 
restaurant there is a bar. A bon 
vivant of our acquaintance appeared 
and, nodding to us, took a drink and 
departed. Before we had done he 
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had been in three times. On the 
third visit Aldrich remonstrated with 
him: ‘‘Look here, B., I don’t believe 
inyeuany more. You’re nothing but 
a procession in the Boston Theatre.”’ 

He and his boys—the celebrated 
twins—were walking down Tremont 
Street, and one of them, point- 
ing to the window of a surgical instru- 
ment shop, asked, ‘‘ Bric-a-bracs?” 
‘No, broken backs,’’ Aldrich replied. 

Another day he was taking me 
home with him to the little house in 
Charles Street, which was filled from 
top to bottom with rare and beautiful 
things. We passed through Mount 
Vernon Street—much more dignified 
and select then than it is now,—and 
he waved his hand at the substantial 
houses. ‘‘Now,”’ he said, ‘‘you are 
in England. You can imagine the 
people sitting in the balconies and 
letting their h’s drop with a crack to 
the pavement below.” 

All sorts of chances were inspi- 
rations to his fancy and cues to his 
humor. He was describing a very 
rough voyage he had made from 
Europe when his eye caught the 
colossal statue of George Washington 
in the Public Garden. ‘‘Even that 
would have been seasick,” he said. 

It was impossible to be with him 
without sharing his high spirits, and 
he gave more to his friends in his 
letters and conversation than he 
reserved for his books. The last time 
I saw him was at a dinner which we 
left together on a snowy winter’s 
night. Though he had turned seventy 
he had preserved the jauntiness and 
grace of youth. He seemed peren- 
nial. I was surprised when in reply 
to a comment of mine made in all 
honesty —‘‘ Aldrich, you are scarcely 
changed from what you were thirty 
years ago’’—he shook his head and 
said in a sad voice, “‘I feel my years, 
old fellow.” 

It was hardly a month later that, 
in the West Indies, I heard of his 
death, and, notwithstanding all those 
seventy years, my first feeling af- 
ter respect and sorrow was that it 
had come before its time and stol- 
en one who was still in his prime. 
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EUSAPIA PALADINO 


A CRITICAL CONSIDERATION OF THE MEbD1IUM’s Most 
STRIKING PERFORMANCES 


By JAMES H. LEUBA 


Signora Paladino’s visit to America gives unexpected timeliness to the publication 
of the following study of the report of the French savants who have investigated the 
methods of the famous Italian ‘‘medium’’ within the past few years. Professor Leuba’s 
competence to analyse the testimony of these experts is attested by his position as head 
of the Psychological Laboratory at Bryn Mawr. Those who are inclined to believe in 
the supernormal powers of professed exponents of spiritism will continue to do so, in the 
face of these, or any other facts and arguments that may be laid before them. Those, 
on the other hand, who are disposed to doubt or deny them will do so still. The faith 
of the credulous is not to be shaken by exposures; nor is a well-reasoned skepticism to 
be overthrown by the most muscular ghost that ever overturned a table in the dark, or 
the most uncultivated one that ever drooled illiteracy into educated ears.—THE EpITor. 


THE story of Eusapia Paladino,who ten in two chapters—one relating her 
surpasses all other mediums in the conquests, the other her deceptions. 
production of the physical manifes- As she is a Neapolitan, Italians 
tations of spiritism, could be writ- have paid the heaviest debt to her 
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talents. Schiaparelli and Lombroso 
were among the first to be convinced; 
Morselli, an alienist, and Botazzi, a 
physiologist, are her latest country- 
men of note reported to have sur- 
rendered. 

And yet this, after all, matters but 
little. Have not many other men, 
as notable as these, been won to 
spiritism by performances afterwards 
proved fraudulent? Any reader of 
psychic research literature who feels 
the ground beginning to slip from 
under his feet, should turn to the 
“History of Modern Spiritualism,” 
by Frank Podmore; he must be far 
gone indeed if he does not recover 
firm footing. ‘“‘Henry Sidgwick died 
in the same identical state of doubt 
and of balance in which he started” 
twenty years before when he founded 
the Society for Psychic Research. 
And Professor James, who is not open 
to the accusation of prejudice against 
the supernormal world, declares his 
experience to have been similar. 
“For twenty-five years,’ he writes 


in the American Magazine for October, 


1909, ‘‘I have been in touch with the 
literature of psychic research, and I 
have had acquaintance with numerous 
researchers. Yet I am theo- 
retically no further than I was at the 
beginning.’’ He adds, however, that 
he is “under the impression that just 
at this moment a faint but distinct 
step forward is being taken by com- 
petent opinion in these matters.”” The 
chief instrument of this advance is 
Eusapia. 

The recrudescence of interest in 
her, and the distinction of the con- 
verts she has recently added to the 
troop of her followers, are to be con- 
ceded. Yet the “step forward”’ is, I 
believe, completely unwarranted. The 
report just published by distinguished 
French investigators should, in my 
estimation, lead to a movement of 
opinion in the opposite direction; for 
reasons which I shall try to make 
obvious. In resting my case on this 
report, I make use of an investigation 
admitted to be the most protracted, 
careful and exact that has yet been 
carried out. 


MONTHLY 


Eusapia Paladino, now fifty-four 
years of age, has puzzled the world 
since she was fourteen. Not many 
years later she became a professional 
medium. As her photographs show, 
she is a person of much determination 
and natural intelligence. Her know- 
ledge, however, is rudimentary; she 
cannot read fluently and can barely 
sign her name. Nevertheless, she 
has a high idea of her worth. ‘There 
are many doctors, professors, counts, 
princes and kings,” she is fond of 
saying, ‘but there is in the world but 
one Eusapia.”’ 

In 1905, Dr. Jules Courtier and Dr. 
Yourievitch, backed by the Institut 
Général Psychologique, resolved to 
undertake a thorough investigation 
of thismedium. They had a number 
of sittings at Naples. Later on, in 
the same year, she went to Paris and 
gave them a series of séances. The 
sittings were renewed in Paris in 
1906, in 1907 and in 1908, and num- 
bered in all forty-five. The task of 
these two investigators was materi- 
ally lightened by the assistance of the 
late Prof. Curie, the famous physicist 
d’Arsonval, the distinguished Prof. H. 
Bergson of the Collége de France, and 
by other persons less widely known. 

It should be clearly understood 
that, rightly or wrongly, the savants 
of whom we speak started in their 
investigation with the opinion that 
if these alleged forces exist, they be- 
long to the physical—the natural— 
world. It was, then, in the hope of 
discovering unknown natural forces 
that they were willing to risk such 
ridicule as might attach to anyone 
taking seriously manifestations dis- 
credited by repeated exposures. 

Eusapia usually sat at the head of 
a table weighing about fifteen pounds. 
The observers placed themselves 
around the table, the one at her right 
controlling her right side, and the 
one at her left her left side. They 
were to keep in contact with her, 
hand with hand, foot with foot and, 
whenever possible, knee against knee. 
We shall see later on how insufficient 
this means of control was. Behind her 
there was a closet, or cabinet, closed 
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in front with a curtain. In that cab- 
inet were placed a stand, sheets of 
paper covered with smoke so as to 
reveal even the slightest touch, a dish 
filled with soft clay, and other things. 
To the left of the cabinet, stood a 
three-legged stand weighing about 
two pounds. Its top was square and 
measured a little less than sixteen 
inches across. 

The custom was to begin the sit- 
tings with full illumination and 
gradually to decrease it. With rare 
exceptions it was only in greatly re- 
duced light that the medium was able 
to manifest her powers. Instead of 
trusting to the observation of the 
human senses, her performances, 
whenever practicable, were recorded 
by means of instruments. Let it 
be said at the outset that her per- 
formances do not differ greatly from 
those most people have seen on the 
stage. But when comparing her 
with other mediums one should 
remember that Eusapia could pre- 
pare neither the room, nor the cab- 
inet, nor yet the other objects she 
used; they were provided by the 
investigators, and were inaccessible 
to her except during the séances. 
Moreover, there was no apparent pos- 
sibility of her having confederates. 

The following are instances of her 
most remarkable achievements. She 
several times caused the stand placed 
at the left of the cabinet, about one 
yard from her chair, to move not 
only towards her but also away from 
her—a feat requiring, it would seem, 
either a rigid rod or a pulley, when 
these means seemed out of the ques- 
tion in the existing conditions. The 
movement of the stand was registered 
on a kymograph drum covered with 
smoked paper and placed in an ad- 
jacent room. The time at which the 
movements took place was also auto- 
matically registered. 

Once she consented, against her 
wont, to let her feet be tied to the 
feet of her chair, and her wrists to 
the wrists of the controllers on each 
side of her. The stand was placed 
twenty inches away to the left of her 
chair. In these circumstances the 
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stand was seen by Dr. Courtier to 
rise from the floor, ascend to the 
height of Prof. Curie’s shoulder, turn 
itself upside down in the air, and, 
having described a graceful curve, 
place itself flat on the table in front 
of Eusapia. The report says: 
“Neither Mr. Curie, nor Mr. Fielding, 
nor Mr. Yourievitch, nor yet Mr. 
Courtier, who witnessed the perfor- 
mance in a light sufficient to observe 
its phases, noticed any suspicious 
movement of the subject, who had 
remained bound hand and foot.”’ 

Fourth sitting of 1905.—On the re- 
quest of Eusapia a weight of twenty- 
one pounds is placed upon the table. 
It is nevertheless lifted up above the 
floor while two of the observers con- 
trol ‘‘absolutely’’ her hands, her feet 
and her knees. 

Tenth sitting of 1905.—The table is 
raised about nine inches from the 
floor and remains in the air four 
seconds, Prof. Curie alone touching 
it. One hand of Eusapia rests upon 
his. A lighted candle placed under 
the table makes observation easy. 

Sitting of 1 April, 1906.—Room 
lighted sufficiently to see what was 
going on. Controllers, Messrs. Your- 
ievitch and d’Arsonal. Eusapia asks 
Mr. Bergson, who is not in the chain, 
if he can see her knees. He replies, 
“Very well.’’ The table is suddenly 
lifted clear of the floor. Mr. Yourie- 
vitch: ‘‘I am certain I have not let 
go of the hand.” Mr. d’Arsonal: 
**So am I.” 

Tenth sitting of I907.—Everyone 
is standing around the table. At 
Eusapia’s request, Mr. Courtier holds 
her legs. With one of her hands she 
squeezes one of Mr. Yourievitch’s 
hands placed on the table. Her other 
hand rests on that of Mr. Debierne, 
also placed on the table. The table 
is lifted up and thrown down on its 
side, one of its legs being broken. 

In all these experiments, the break- 
ing of electrical contacts made by 
each foot with the floor was recorded 
on a kymograph drum. The time 
of the breaking of the contacts was 
also registered. Thus, the order in 
which the feet were raised and the 
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length of time they remained above 
ground were definitely known. The 
recording instruments were out of 
sight of the medium. 

How is one to account for these 
wonders performed in a room and 
with objects provided by the investi- 
gators and inaccessible to Eusapia 
except during the sittings? 

A clever device threw some light on 
the mystery of table-lifting. The 
medium’s chair stood on a small plat- 
form resting on a coiled rubber tube, 
one end of which was closed, the 
other being in communication with 
a Marey’s tambour. By this means 
changes in the pressure exercised 
upon the tube were recorded on a 
kymograph drum in another room. 
The meaning of these records ex- 
pressed in terms of pounds had been 
previously established by experi- 
ments. The following results were 
obtained: 

1. Whenever the two feet of the 
table on Eusapia’s side, or three or all 
four feet were lifted, there was an 
increase in her weight. When. the 
four feet were above the floor, this 
amounted to an average of about 
twenty-one pounds. The table itself 
weighed fifteen, but one must take 
into account the effect of Eusapia’s 
jerky movements accompanying the 
lifting. The records were just what 
they would have been had the sup- 
porting point of the active power 
been on her person—.e., had she 
herself lifted the table in a natural 
way. 

2. Whenever the two feet opposite 
the end at which Eusapia was seated 
were lifted, the apparatus recotded 
a decrease in her weight. Again, the 
records were what they would have 
been had she pressed upon the end 
of the table nearest her in order to 
cause the raising of the opposite end. 

These facts having been established 
beyond doubt by means of instru- 
ments, there yet remained the ap- 
parent impossibility of her having 
actually exerted by natural means 
the pressure indicated. Rather than 
believe that they had been com- 
pletely hoodwinked, when they 
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thought they held the medium’s 
hands, her knees and her feet, some 
of those present at the séances pre- 
ferred to think of her as being en- 
dowed with some unknown physical 
power, operative at a distance and 
without contact but, nevertheless, 
resulting, when exerted by the me- 
dium, in the observed changes in her 
weight. One must be hard pressed 
indeed to entertain such a specula- 
tion! 

Eusapia has been several times de- 
tected in acts of deception. In par- 
ticular, she is known to practise with 
startling results the substitution of a 
part of one of her hands for the other, 
and thus to liberate that other for a 
moment. She does even better than 
that: she liberates both her hands. 
On one occasion the observers had 
been clearly aware of the manipula- 
tions by which she accomplishes that 
feat. 

Her method is to place her hands 
upon those of the controllers, instead 
of letting them hold hers. She then 
gradually brings the hands she holds 


‘near each other on the table until she 


can touch both of them with one of 
hers, thus liberating one of her own. 
Many of her tricks can be performed 
with one hand free. For others, she 
must apparently have both hands. 
This she is able to achieve, thanks 
to the fact that a tactual impression 
lasts for a few seconds after its cause 
has been removed. With the hand 
still engaged she presses hard upon 
those of the controllers and then, re- 
leasing them, she uses both her hands 
with marvellous celerity for her re- 
markable productions. An instant 
later her hands are again in position. 
The liberation of the second hand is 
the more easily successful in that it 
takes place just when the attention 
of the investigators is forcibly drawn 
to the remarkable things the medium 
is already doing with the hand first 
liberated. 

On the occasion referred to the 
productions had been startling. It 
was night; the only illumination in 
the room came from the street light 
filtering between the slightly parted 
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curtains of the windows. She was 
controlled on both sides. Suddenly 
a white arm was seen pushing aside 
the curtain of the cabinet and a head 
appeared uttering a wail. At the 
same time, the outline of Eusapia’s 
figure was projected against the band 
of light coming from the street. At 
that moment one of the controllers 
felt a clutch at his shoulders. Ac- 
cording to their custom, the investi- 
gators kept silence with regard to the 
deception. 

It was held as a well-established 
fact that Eusapia was able, without 
contact and in full daylight, to move 
the tray of a letter-balance. Our 
experimenters surrounded the tray 
of the scale with glass sides, in order 
to prevent the use of an invisible 
thread. With this improved balance 
Eusapia constantly failed. The glass 
sides were then removed with the ex- 
ception of the one toward her. She 
tried several times but in vain, and 
then asked that the last side of glass be 
alsoremoved. ‘This done, she opened 
her hands and, moving them down- 
ward, one to the right and one to the 
left of the tray, succeeded in pressing 
it downward, A handkerchief had 
been placed over her mouth and nose 
to prevent action on the tray by 
means of the breath. 

In order to discover if she made 
use of a fine thread stretched between 
her hands, the balance was placed 
on an isolating sheet of paraffine and 
put in communication with an electro- 
scope. It was supposed that if the 
tray was pressed down by a thread 
the electroscope would be unloaded 
by the contact. It was not dis- 
charged, however, although the tray 
moved. The investigators themselves 
attempted to discharge the electro- 
scope by pressing with a hair on the 
tray, but failed completely. Thus it 
was shown that the use of a hair 
would not be revealed by this device: 
the hair is not a sufficiently good 
conductor. Recourse was now had 
to the following measure. The tray 
was covered with smoke in order to 
reveal the slightest contacts. “From 
this time on,’’ say the investigators, 


“in none of the experiments was 
Eusapia able to act upon the scale.” 
That she used some kind of fine thread 
in her successful performances was 
practically confirmed by the following 
occurrences: She had arrived one 
day a little too early at the meeting- 
room. Improving her opportunity, 
she practised the balance trick. 
Unfortunately, someone seated at a 
distance saw something that looked 
like a luminous thread hanging from 
her fingers. On another occasion, 
annoyed at her failure with the bal- 
ance, she took the company to an 
adjacent room, approached a rubber 
plant, and, by moving her hands 
simultaneously on each side of one 
of its leaves, caused it to bend down 
apparently without contact. Unfor- 
tunately again, two of the assistants 
happened to see distinctly a hair 
hanging from one of her hands. 

At another time, after an experi- 
ment in which she had succeeded in 
exercising a pressure, apparently with- 
out contact, upon a board resting upon 
a rubber tube (there to record the 
weight resting upon it), along slender 
nail fell apparently from her hand. 
The smoked paper on the tablet 
showed slight marks, such as the in- 
vestigators produced afterwards by 
pressing lightly with the nail. 

Last, but not least, are the im- 
pressions made in clay and the revela- 
tion of the instantaneous photograph. 
One of her most famous performances 
was to produce from a distance im- 
pressions in clay placed in the cabinet. 
The French investigators embody in 
their report two photographs, one 
showing marks of a hand produced 
during a sitting, the other showing 
the impression of Eusapia’s hand 
made on request after the séance. 
There are marked resemblances be- 
tween the two as to the size and the 
proportion of the hand and also as 
to the creases of the skin. Another 
photograph shows a deep impression 
made during a séance in a bowl of 
clay placed in the cabinet, twenty- 
two inches from her chair> Her 
hands had been under control as 
usual. Inthe photograph the fingers 
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look as if wrapped in bands of light 
material. Later on, a rag was picked 
up in the parlor of the house in which 
the sitting last referred to had been 
held. This rag was in narrow bands 
and showed under the microscope a 
texture very similar to that seen in 
the photograph of the impression. 
Still another photograph was taken 
without warning ina completely dark 
room, while the table was partly lifted. 
It shows Eusapia keenly alert to her 
opportunity. Her left hand is held 
against one corner of the table and 
four fingers of her right hand are 
strongly pressed near the opposite 
side; thus, the movement of the table 
is found to be quite natural. The 
controllers, with their hands on those 
of Eusapia, were not aware of what 
she was doing. Instantaneous photog- 
raphy was decidedly worth while. 
Eusapia evidently thought likewise, 
for, from that moment, although she 
had not been shown the photograph, 
she refused to allow them to be taken 
without warning, on the ground that 
it caused her a most painful shock. 


She proposed to give the signal her- 


self: ‘‘Fuoco!”” Andso there was an 
end to detection by means of photog- 
raphy. 

Subsequent photographs, taken at 
her signal, show the stand apparently 
resting on her head, or on her neck. 
Had she liberated one of her hands a 
moment before, long enough to place 
the stand where it appears? 

At this point, the reader will prob- 
ably wonder how it is possible for 
men of science to wish to continue the 
investigation of Eusapia’s ‘‘ powers.”’ 
Is not the case of this, the most re- 
markable of living physical medi- 
ums, transparently clear? Consider 
the possibilities of trickery provided 
by the conditions obtaining in these 
sittings: 

1. The medium is a professional of 
long experience, whose cleverness has 
been often demonstrated. 

2. The room in which the experi- 
ments are made is darkened and, at 
times,- quite dark. The darker the 
room the more remarkable the per- 
formances. 
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3. The control of the.medium’s 
hands is theoretically secured by two 
persons each holding one of them. 
But in practice she insists, when she 
chooses, upon the right to place her 
hands on those of the controllers, 
and even, at times, to give them 
gentle taps instead of remaining in 
contact with them. We have seen 
how she avails herself of the chance 
offered by this kind of hand contact. 
Corresponding remarks hold as to 
the control of her feet. 

4. She has refused to have pieces 
of tape seven inches long sewed be- 
tween her sleeves and those of the 
controllers, although she can give no 
acceptable reason for her refusal. 

5. During the sittings her hands 
are ever in motion, carrying with 
them those of the controllers. 

6. She will not have photographs 
made without warning. 

7. She refuses to allow observers 
to be stationed in the room elsewhere 
than around the table. 

To these circumstances—all favor- 
ing deception—add the nail falling ap- 
parently from Eusapia’s hand; the 
white hair hanging from it; the rag 
found upon the floor; the photo- 
graph of the lifted table showing 
her hands placed so as to lift it; the 
changes in her weight, in all cases 
corresponding to what would take 
place did she lift the table by her 
natural strength; the photograph of 
the stand resting on her head and 
neck; and, finally, the startling appari- 
tion from the cabinet just when for 
an instant she had freed herself from 
all control. In the light of these 
circumstances, must not the case of 
this great miracle-worker be con- 
sidered as settled? Such was, in fact, 
the opinion of most experts, a few 
years ago. They thought that a 
habit of deception in a medium justi- 
fied a negative conclusion regarding 
his powers, and they turned their 
backs on Eusapia, as previously they 
had turned them on many other far- 
famed mediums. But, not long after- 
wards, they returned to her and 
instituted new series of investigations. 
Had anything happened to change 
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their minds. Nothing on Eusapia’s 
side. They came back with the idea 
that, after all, she might still pos- 
sess supernormal powers. She de- 
scends, they said, to the level of the 
charlatan in order to spare herself 
fatigue. 

Mr. Carrington, who is now exhibit- 
ing her at unheard of prices, has de- 
scribed with feeling the pathetic ap- 
pearance she presented at the end of 
certain sittings she gave him. I do 
not know how great a depletion of 
energy the use of a supernormal agent 
entails, but I do know that the exe- 
cution of the tricks she practises in- 
volves considerable physical and 
mental fatigue. For the rest, it is 
quite possible that she dissembled. It 
has also been suggested that she has 
drifted into a habit of supplementing 


‘her mysterious powers by cunning 


skill, because they are not always 
available. Wonderful things are ex- 
pected of her and she, being but 
human, when, for reasons unknown, 
her powers fail her, endeavors to 
make good her claim by the art of the 
prestidigitateur. She puts pride be- 
fore honor—nothing worse. 

Prof. William James (who has not 
gone over to the camp of the believers 
in Eusapia’s “‘ powers,’’ but holds to 
his belief in the possibility of these 
alleged powers) has set forth with 
much ingenuity whatever arguments 
can be adduced in favor of that opin- 
ion. He has felt that some defence 
is demanded of those who continue 
to accord to Eusapia and her kind a 
measure of confidence. He holds: 

1. That deception in a medium is 
not a sufficient ground for disbeliev- 
ing in his supernormal powers. 

2. That it is ‘‘dramatically im- 
probable that the swindling should 
not have accreted round some origin- 
ally genuine nucleus. _One swindler 
imitates a previous swindler, but the 
first swindler of that kind imitated 
someone who was honest.” 

On the value of these two argu- 
ments, I take issue with him. The 
validity of the first argument, in prin- 
ciple, must be acknowledged. But 
it must be admitted that the degree 


of confidence that can be placed 
in a medium varies with the fre- 
quency of his deceptions, the kind of 
performances he gives and the sort 
of conditions he imposes. There are 
possible combinations of these three 
factors which would decrease to the 
vanishing point the probability of 
the presence in him of a supernormal 
force. I shall try to show that that 
combination is realized in the case of 
Eusapia. But let us first consider 
the second argument. 

That there are swindlers who imi- 
tate honest actions is evident. Card 
cheating would be unknown were it 
not for honest card playing; and 
drunkenness would never be simu- 
lated were not states of intoxication 
realities. But, if this argument is to 
have any force in this controversy, it 
must be shown that it holds neces- 
sarily in every instance, or that it is 
true of the physical manifestations 
of spiritism. Professor James has at- 
tempted neither one nor the other of 
these demonstrations. I hold them 
to be impossible. What one can 
easily do, however, is to show that 
there are sufficient reasons, outside 
of the problematic genuineness of 
original physical mediumship, to ac- 
count for its existence as fraud. 

A sufficient starting-point is pro- 
vided by the belief, almost as old as 
the human race, that by the will one 
can act at a distance upon animate 
and inanimate objects. This belief, 
expressed in the magic of the savage, 
is evidently not of fraudulent origin. 
It arose out of human desires and 
out of diverse kinds of phenomena 
wrongly interpreted. I shall advert 
only to that group of misconstrued 
facts which, under the name of Mes- 
merism, caused a great stir in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. 
It was Mesmerism that provided the 
more direct impetus out of which 
came modern spiritism. Mesmer and 
his disciples cured diseases and pro- 
duced other surprising phenomena by 
means, as they thought, of a fluid 
which they could direct here or there 
at their pleasure. They had ob- 
served, also, that the mere pointing 
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ot a finger, or of a metal rod, towards 
the body of certain persons deter- 
mined wonderful effects. We now 
think of these results as produced by 
suggestion.. The mass of the people, 
then as now, thought of them as the 
manifestation of a mysterious power 
possessed by certain persons. If to 
this widespread persuasion, one adds 
the outcome of the deceptions pro- 
duced by automatic activities—for 
instance, the movements of the 
planchette, or of a light table (when, 
under the well-known conditions, 
hands are placed upon them, plan- 
chette or table may actually move 
under the action of natural, though 
unconscious, muscular contractions), 
—one is in possession of whatever 
basis of fact is wanted in order to ac- 
count adequately for the physical 
manifestations of spiritism, supposing 
them to be nothing but deceit. The 
lifting of a table clear above the floor 
need never have taken place honestly, 
nor the materialization of a spirit; 
but tables have been partly lifted by 
hands in contact with them and press- 


ing unconsciously upon them, ghosts 
have sprung up from the mind when 
they have been thought of, and vari- 


ous other’ happenings have been 
wrongly interpreted as the effect of 
will power. 

Given this basis of fact, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the powerful 
attraction exercised by the fame that 
comes to the “miracle-worker’’—an 
attraction combining with human 
frailty, either in the shape of down- 
right moral perversion or merely as 
partly irresponsible self-deception,— 
and it would be strange indeed if 
modern spiritism had not come into 
existence, even though it should be 
nothing more than an elaborate fraud. 

We may now return to the first 
argument and attempt to determine 
the degree of confidence deserved by 
Eusapia. Each one of the following 
points is worthy of consideration, and 
the last two should carry great weight. 

1. Eusapia’s deceptions are not 
rare and accidental, but frequent and 
fairly to be called systematic. 

2. The performances in which she 
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has not been caught deceiving are of 
the same sort as those in which she 
has. 

3. The sitters say they cannot 
possibly understand how, in light 
sufficient for observation and with 
her hands and feet under control, she 
can, by normal means, do certain of 
the things they have seen her do. 
The answer is that photography shows 
how unable the observers were to 
realize what was going on. In the 
only photograph taken without warn- 
ing, Eusapia is seen to be actually 
lifting the table with her hands while 
the controllers had theirs upon hers, 
and they were not aware of her action! 
In the other photographs, the stand 
they thought they had seen floating 
freely in the air appears supported 
on the medium’s neck and _ head. 
Their judgment with regard to the 
sufficiency of light, or the occupation 
of the medium’s hands while under 
control, can evidently not be relied 
upon. If space permitted, the psy- 
chology of the séance-room might be 
discussed here with profit. 

4. Every one of the conditions upon 
which she insists favors deception. 
Why is it so? Why must there be a 
cabinet closed in front by a curtain? 
Why must the stand, the clay and 
the other objects be always within 
reach of her hands or feet? Why the 
darkness? Why was she not willing 
to suffer the hardship of an unex- 
pected flash of light, at least during 
certain sittings or parts of sittings, 
when the alleged power was with her? 
Were she occasionally honest, she 
might, it seems, occasionally dispense 
with some, or all, of these suspicious 
circumstances. I cannot convince 
myself that every one of these fraud- 
facilitating conditions, and no other, 
is necessary for the operation of 
the alleged supernormal agent. That 
certain conditions must be observed 
in order to make possible its mani- 
festation, is not disputed. The agents 
we know act only under definite and 
often peculiar conditions. But why 
is it that those required here are 
precisely those which would give the 
medium a chance of surreptitiously 
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disengaging her hands and feet and 
of using them without being seen 
were she to need their assistance? 
I can think of only two answers to 
this query. It is either because 
every one of her productions is a 
trick, or because she is so uncertain 
of the availability of her supernormal 
powers, or so frequently averse to 
using them, that she deliberately 
arranges the sittings so as to make it 
possible for her to work in every case 
by prestidigitation should she prefer, 
or should it be necessary. But, as 
she has, so far as I am aware, insisted 
from the beginning upon these con- 
ditions, and as other mediums of her 
sort have always done likewise, there 
is the strongest presumption against 
this second supposition. 

5. In the few instances in which she 
has allowed the experimenters a free 
hand, as in the case of the letter- 
balance, they have been able to 
devise conditions which made her 
helpless. Now, these conditions are 


precisely those that would prevent a 
particular kind of trick. 


The last two arguments seem to me 
to afford almost conclusive evidence 
against her performances as a whole. 

We have made, it appears, a con- 
siderable step in advance; the ques- 
tion to-day is no longer whether, 
being ignorant, one shall contemptu- 
ously refuse to investigate; but 
whether, having investigated and dis- 
covered what I have set forth, it is 
worth while to proceed further with 
Eusapia and other mediums of her 
type. The French investigators do 
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not profess to have been convinced 
of the genuineness of her mediumship, 
but they are willing to continue their 
examination of her. They make a 
generous and somewhat pathetic ap- 
peal to such mediums as “‘will not, by 
unfortunate deception, make us lose 
our time.” “If such mediums exist, 
let them come tous. They will 
be subjected to the necessary rig- 
orous control” (not so very rigor- 
ous, after all), “but, at the same 
time, they may count upon our 
good will and the deference which 
is their due.” 

If Eusapia is to be honored again 
by permission to perform before a 
group of distinguished investigators, 
let it be—in order to save the situa- 
tion from overwhelming ridicule 
under at least one of the following 
conditions: the performances to take 
place in full daylight; or, flashlight 
photographs to be taken without 
warning (the wearing of smoked 
glasses would be an easy way of re- 
lieving her from eye-strain); or, a 
satisfactory control of her hands and 
feet; or, disregarding the table, let 
the stand, the clay, and every other 
object upon which she acts, be placed 
not a yard away or less, but two yards 
or more. Let her, I say, grant any 
one of these requests and new sittings 
will be worth while before competent 
persons. 

Needless to add that in sittings 
before uncritical persons she might 
possibly conform to all these 
conditions and still produce amazing 
deeds. 
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= JHILE I was strug- 

Ref gling to make the 
Minneapolis T7ri- 
bune a newspaper 
worthy of that 
splendid city (in 
1871, in fact), the 
State of Minne- 
sota was visited by one of the most 
audacious and plausible swindlers and 
robbers that have taken the highway 
since Dick Turpin. Indeed, for un- 
paralleled effrontery this king of 
charlatans has perhaps never had an 
equal. In two days his suavity of 
manner had won the entire confidence 
of Colonel John S. Loomis, Land Com- 
missioner of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, who announced that the 
distinguished stranger was no less 
than Lord Gordon-Gordon, and that 
he had arrived from Scotland prepared 
to invest a million dollars “and per- 
haps more’”’ in the wild railroad lands 
of the State. The nobleman was 
introduced as heir of the great Earls 
of Gordon, cousin of the Campbells, 
collateral relative of Lord Byron, and 
descendant of the bold Lochinvar and 
the ancient kings of the Highlanders. 
It was casually mentioned that his 
income was over a million dollars a 
year. 

As a matter of fact, he was a low- 
bred knave for whom several peni- 
tentiaries yearned. In Scotland he 
had been “wanted” by the sheriff, 
but he finally stole $125,000 worth of 
diamonds in Edinburgh as “Lord 
Glencairn,”’ and made his appearance 
suddenly in Minneapolis as Lord 
Gordon-Gordon. Tosustain his preten- 
sions he actually deposited $40,000 
of the stolen money in a Minneapolis 
bank. He presented forged letters 
of introduction from famous English 
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noblemen to a few prominent officials 
and became the lion of the city. He 
was received on all sides with the 
greatest delight and deference. He 
was a much-desired guest, and was 
invited everywhere. He accepted 
few invitations, and was reticent. 
Great banquets were given in his 
honor. He told his entertainers that 
he needed immense areas of rich land 
on which to colonize his overcrowded 
Scotch tenantry and might take as 
much as 500,000 acres if they could 
spare so much. Colonel Loomis lay 
awake nights thinking about it. The 
Northern Pacific Railroad was being 
pushed slowly westward under the 
greatest difficulty and sadly needed 
help. It was understood that his 
Lordship had come to its relief. Ex- 
cursions were made to prospective 
town sites and a great buffalo hunt 
was arranged. Lord Gordon-Gordon 
then announced that he was ready 
to go and pick out the lands required. 
But there were no railroads to convey 
him. 

Then Colonel Loomis expanded to 
meet the occasion. He organized a 
gorgeous expedition for my Lord, 
something like the excursion that 
Apollodorus planned for Cleopatra. 
It was equipped regardless of expense. 
During three delightful summer 
months the impostor travelled, feast- 
ed and hunted through Minnesota 
and Dakota in the style of a king at 
the expense of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. Twenty strong and alert 
men served in his retinue and they 
took along thirty or forty horses. 
He had a secretary and valet who 
shaved him and who wrote his letters 
and flourished a seal with armorial 
bearings. Nothing was too good for 
the nobleman. Two palatial wall 
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tents were provided for his exclusive 
use, and in one of them, with silver 
and the loveliest china, were served 
to him viands that would have enrap- 
tured Sam Ward or Epicurus. Fruit 
was brought from Mexico for him, 
curacoa from the Spice Islands, dry 
Monopole from its fragrant home. 
His table was like Montezuma’s. 
One large covered wagon was an 
armory equipped for deer-hunting, 
with guns and ammunition galore. 
Another was equipped with compli- 
cated fishing tackle to have fun with 
when the caravan with the magnifi- 
cent Gordon should pause by the 
inland lakes. 

A government surveyor attached 
to the train galloped on horseback 
to pick out such choice square miles 
as were required. He was playfully 
called “the land taster.” Sites for 
cities were selected and stamped 
“Sold,” and the historic banner of 
the Gordons of Scotland and the Stars 
and Stripes fluttered side by side 
before the marquee of a man who was 
befooling a continent. The opulent 


chief of the expedition at his own 


request was always carefully ad- 
dressed as “ My Lord.”” Why should 
he not be, when he was declared by the 
equerry to have fourteen changes of 
costume? Loomis spent $45,000 on 
him that summer, and beamingly said 
to the directors: “He is the richest 
landlord in Europe. He will invest 
$5,000,000 with us.” 

His Lordship saw the State thor- 
oughly, and inspected and selected 
vast areas of arable land that would 
rejoice the soul of a Highlander. He 
also incidentally located and named 
several cities, explaining that it would 
be necessary to have churches and 
schools well organized before his 
colonists would flock thither in large 
numbers. Then he said he was satis- 
fied and the excursion could now halt 
whiie he went to New York for 
money to pay for his purchase. While 
up at Oak Lake he had borrowed “a 
little change’ from Colonel Loomis 
for daily expenses—it is not known 
exactly how much. Then the excur- 
sion retired to Minneapolis, freighted 
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with great expectations. Lord Gor- 
don deftly lifted his $40,000 out of 
Westfall’s bank, partook of a banquet 
au revoir and vanished from the sight 
of his dear Minnesota friends—carry- 
ing with him incidentally a letter 
of warm introduction from Colonel 
Loomis to Horace Greeley. 

While in Minneapolis the well- 
groomed visitor never made haste, 
but moved everywhere deliberately. 
He visited the office of the chief news- 
paper, bowed low in the sanctum door 
and thanked the editor for the privi- 
lege of inspecting the latest copy of 
the Thunderer—bowed as graciously 
as if he were conferring afavor. This 
extraordinary tourist was a man of 
impressive personal appearance. He 
was slender of build, about five feet 
ten inches in height, and dressed with 
the greatest care, usually wearing 
gloves, patent leathers and a silk hat. 
His hands were frequently manicured, 
and his hair was brushed as smooth 
as curly hair could be. He was clean 
shaven, except for two tufts of side 
whiskers, a l’Anglaise. He was ex- 
ceedingly self-poised, calm and deliber- 
ate of speech, articulated with much 
precision, and posed with an amount 
of ceremony seldom seen on the 
American continent. 

It was early in the year 1872—the 
psychological moment te visit New 
York. The Erie war was raging and 
a battle of magnificent proportions 
wason. The Erie road was the centre 
of the conflict. Jay Gould had just 
fallen outside the breastworks, to his 
great astonishment and the bewilder- 
ment of his friends, and Generals Dix 
and Sickles were securely intrenched 
within; while Daniel Drew and Col. 
Thomas A. Scott were gently bandag- 
ing their wounds. The sum at stake 
was more than $30,000,000. 

Month, February. Scene, a mag- 
nificent suite of apartments on the 
drawing-room floor of the Metropoli- 
tan Hotel, New York. A gentleman 
calling himself Lord Gordon-Gordon 
is the only occupant. Charts and 
maps lie open upon the table. The 
door opens and in steps Mr. Horace 
Greeley of the New York Tribune, 
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philanthropist and statesman, who is 
to become in three months the candi- 
date of a great party for President, 
and is to die of disappointment six 
months later. The cordiality of the 
meeting shows that these men are not 
only intimate but on the closest con- 
fidential terms. The visitor removes 
his white overcoat and_ goloshes, 
throws his slouch hat and woollen 
gloves on the sofa, adjusts his spec- 
tacles, makes a remark about the wea- 
ther and settles down before the fire 
in a cosy chair, his boots on the fen- 
der, for itis winter. Mr. Greeley has 
dropped in to breakfast, to discuss 
an omelette and immigration with 
his Lordship. The centre table is 
spread with the whitest damask and 
the breakfast service is of solid silver, 
bearing the monogram of the noble 
host. 

Conversation ranges. Gordon-Gor- 
don quietly informs Mr. Greeley that 
he is at that moment the owner of 
60,000 shares of Erie and with this 
and the holdings of his English 
friends he intends to control the next 
election for directors. It is great 
news, for the Tribune is for ‘the 
Gordon reform movement.”’ Greeley 
never enjoyed a breakfast better. 

Before retiring he obtained my 
Lord’s permission to tell Col. A. K. 
McClure, editor of the Philadelphia 
Times, and Col. Thomas A. Scott, 
Vice-President of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad system. To half a dozen 
magnates the news spread that the 
Right Hon. Lord Gordon-Gordon was 
then in New York and had been in 
this country eighteen months, during 
which time he had succeeded to his 
title and estates; that he was an im- 
mense stockholder in the Erie Com- 
pany and controlled the,stock of most 
of the English holders; that, “if an 
amicable arrangement could be made,”’ 
he would like to have Colonel Scott 
go into the direction, and Mr. Gould 
to remain president of the company. 
Colonel Scott intimated that he would 
like to see Lord Gordon-Gordon, but 
was told that the noble lord was very 
punctilious, as all men of his high rank 
were, and that he could not call first 
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upon Colonel Scott. Colonel McClure 
requested Colonel Scott to send his 
card at once to the Right Hon. Lord 
Gordon-Gordon at his hotel, which 
would enable Lord Gordon-Gordon to 
call upon Colonel Scott when he 
should go to New York, and charged 
him to be particular to address the 
noble visitor as “The Right Hon. 
Lord Gordon-Gordon.”’ It was done 
accordingly. 

Horace Greeley and Thomas A. 
Scott called upon Lord Gordon-Gor- 
don at the Metropolitan. He sent 
down word that it would “afford him 
pleasure to give them an audience 
shortly, as soon as he had completed 
his toilet.”” They waited and waited. 
The leading editor of America and the 
leading railroad manager of the world, 
whose time was worth $5 a minute, 
cooled their heels in the vestibule, 
varying their occupation by reading 
the “ Black Crook” posters of Niblo’s 
Theatre, which decorated the walls, 
or declining to have their boots 
“shined,” or refusing to buy morning 
newspapers. They waited there for 
nearly an hour, while this arrant 
Jeremy Diddler upstairs was having 
his hair oiled and parted and his cra- 
vat tied by his valet. Finally they 
were admitted. The conversation at 
once turned on the embarrassments 
of the Erie Railway and the methods 
by which it was proposed to relieve 
the management. To facilitate the 
discussion, the autocrat of the break- 
fast-table set forth another breakfast. 
He alluded to his estates and income 
in Europe as being very large, and of 
his desire to put some of his means 
in this country. He spoke particu- 
larly about the immense purchases of 
land on the Northern Pacific which he 
had just closed and of buying a large 
tract of property near New York where 
he would put up a handsome coun- 
try house to entertain his friends when 
they came to visit him. He referred 
to these friends of his as earls, dukes 
and other titled personages, and said 
they were interested in his large hold- 
ings in Minnesota. 

Immediately after this Jay Gould 
comes into the comedy. It was on 
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March 2, 1872, one hour after mid- 
night, that Mr. Gould was roused 
from sleep and called out of bed by 
the receipt of an important telegram 
from Colonel Scott. It peremptorily 
summoned him to a conference that 
morning, “sure,” and Mr. Gould 
promptly responded in person. He 
was told that the Honorable Lord 
Gordon-Gordon was willing to see him 
and he must call at the Metropolitan 
ceremoniously and without delay. 
He obeyed. He called on that noble- 
man, took breakfast, and later, when 
the affair got into court, Mr. Gould 
gave this frank account of his visit: 

“T asked him what his interest in 
Erie was. He said that individually 
he owned thirty millions of the stock; 
his friends, twenty millions more; 
that he controlled the whole; that 


‘he was satisfied that it was best 


to keep the road under my man- 
agement, but wanted to put in a 
new Board to be selected by him- 
self and Mr. Horace Greeley—all the 
gentlemen to be approved byme. He 
told me much about his antecedents, 
his career and his family; stated that 
he entered Parliament at the age of 
twenty-two, and took his seat as the 
youngest member of the House of 
Lords; spoke of the great confidence 
the Queen had in his ability and dis- 
cretion, and mentioned delicate mis- 
sions that had been intrusted to him— 
an important negotiation with the 
Prussian Government, which he was 
sent out to attend to as the only man 
who could cope with Bismarck. Just 
then there was a knock on the door 
and in came Mr. Greeley.” 

Gordon was very suspicious. He 
seriously distrusted Jay Gould, and 
gave him distinctly to understand 
that something besides his mere word 
would be necessary to bind any bar- 
gain they might make or to carry out 
any project entered into. At this 
Gould does not seem to have been at 
all surprised, and he gracefully yielded 
to all demands. 

During the next week an agreement 
with Lord Gordon was consummated, 
providing for the entire reorganization 
of the Erie Railway Company. Of 


this Gordon testified in court, where 
he ultimately had to make answer: 
“TI informed Gould of my position 
—that, being an extensive stock- 
holder, I could influence a great 
number of other stockholders, and 
that a change in the management 
of the company could be no longer 
delayed; that the change demanded 
was, that the line should be restored 
to the stockholders. I told him that 
if his statements were correct he had 
nothing to fear, and that I, for one, if 
satisfied of the truth of what he in- 
formed me, would vote for him myself 
and induce my friends to do so also. 
Gould was very anxious to secure my 
co-operation. I declined to commit 
myself; I told him it required more 
than mere words—that he must show 
me by satisfactory proofs that what 
he stated wastrue. He then said that 
he would do so, and that if I would 
aid him he would willingly place his 
resignationin my hands. He pledged 
himself repeatedly that he would fol- 
low the honest policy I laid down, and 
I told him that if he did not I could 
not, under any circumstances, give 
him my support. Gould urged upon 
me that we should purchase more 
stock together. I declined and told 
him I was not disposed to have my 
credulity and my pocket tested at 
the same time. To this he replied: 
‘I don’t mean it that way; I will carry 
the stock for both you and myself.’ 

“TI made inquiry next day on the 
subject of ‘carrying stock.’ A friend 
advised that I should have the trans- 
action in ‘ puts and calls,’ and he gave 
me a form. I then told Gould that 
the better way would be to put it in 
the form of puts and calls, and I would 
accept them and co-operate with him. 
Gould said ‘With pleasure,’ and 
he took the form I handed to him 
and wrote out and delivered to me 
calls upon him for 20,000 shares of 
Erie at $35 per share, good for six 
months.” 

Gordon represented to Gould that 
in making his investigations, getting 
bills passed, and bringing litigations 
to an end, he had been at a very large 
expense; that his bills had been paid 
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by him personally; more legislation 
at Albany had also been provided for, 
and he considered that these expenses 
would be a legitimate charge against 
the new organization. To this Gould 
agreed and asked how much had been 
expended. Gordon said he could n’t 
give the exact sum, because there were 
a large number of claims not yet 
settled, but it was over a million 
dollars. 

“Tn view of the fact,” explained Mr. 
Gould later, “that he had made these 
advances personally, and that the 
success of the new plan would depend 
very much on my good faith and his 
co-operation, I agreed to deposit with 
him securities and money to the extent 
of about one-half of his expenses, or 
about $500,000.. This pledge was 
not to be used by him, but was to be 
returned to me on my carrying out 
my part of the agreement. In ac- 
cordance therewith I deposited with 
Gordon money and _ securities as 
follows: 

‘soo shares of the National Stock 
Yard Company. 

“500 shares of the Erie and Atlantic 
Sleeping Coach Company. 

‘‘200 shares of the Elmira Rolling 
Mill. 

‘““200 shares of the Brooks Loco- 
motive Works. 

‘““20 bonds of $1000 each of Nyack 
and Northern R. R. Company. 

‘soo shares of the Jefferson Car 
Company. 

‘“‘4722 shares of Oil Creek and 
Alleghany Valley R. R. Company. 

“600 shares of the Erie R. R. 
Company. 

“Cash, $160,000. 

“When I gave him these securities 
I put a memorandum against each of 
them of their value. Gordon after- 
wards wrote me that there was an 
error in the footing, he thought; and, 
though there was no error, yet, not 
wishing to raise any question, and 
supposing that the money was safe 
in his hands, I took $40,000 more and 
deposited with him, making, in all, 
the securities mentioned and $200,000 
cash.” 

In another deposition in court Mr. 
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Gould added to his testimony that he 
asked Lord Gordon for a memorandum 
receipt for these securities and money, 
which his lordship declined to give, 
taking the high ground that his word 
was quite sufficient, and, suiting the 
action to the word, handed the parcel 
back to Mr. Gould; whereupon Mr. 
Gould broke off the negotiation and 
was about to leave the room—in fact, 
had reached the door—when, upon 
second thought, he laid the package 
upon the table again and accepted 
his lordship’s word of honor as his 
only voucher! 

The Right Hon. Gordon-Gordon in 
his sworn answer in court, to which 
he was presently summoned, said: 
“ The following day Gould called upon 
me at ten o’clock and handed me a 
note and a package containing certain 
shares of the inside companies referred 
to at our interview the previous day. 
The note is as follows: 


“New York, March 7, 1872. 
‘““My DEAR SIR: 


“In our conversation yesterday you 
made reference to several stocks and bonds 
of companies connected with our line and 
seemed to infer that you had some doubt 
as to their genuineness. I beg to enclose 
you some shares of the stock of each of these 
and trust that you will accept them in good 
faith, and in testimony of my desire to have 
you personally interested in all that con- 
cerns our lines, and thus ensure your con- 
fidence and co-operation without testing 
your credulity and your pocket at the same 


time. 
“Yours respectfully, 


“Jay GouLp. 


“The accompanying package con- 
tained the stock given as evidence of 
his good faith. 

“He then made reference to the 
great rise there would be forthwith in 
the Erie stock. My calls, he said, 
would be worth over a million dollars 
in six months; at which I laughed, 
and told him I would willingly part 
with them for half that sum. ‘ Will 
you?’ said he, ‘then I will buy them 
from you. I will give you other 
stocks and shares to the value of half 














a million.’ I said: ‘Very well, what 
is the value of the shares you sent in 
the package? I will take them as 
part at your own price; they must be 
included.’ This he assented to, and 
taking up a pen he wrote a memo- 
randum showing the price or value of 
some of the shares I had received to 
be as follows: 





Jefferson Car Company shares... $25,000 
Erie and Atlantic Sleeping 

Coach Company shares....... 50,000 
Stock Yard Company shares.... 25,000 
Elmira Rolling Mill Company 

SHALOM ao, dreercte ro aasire iaerns 40,000 

TOtaivikcess co ecesck owes $140,000 


“In exchange for the money, stocks 
and bonds received by me I delivered 
to Gould the puts and calls for forty 
thousand shares of Erie stock which I 
held. Gould was with me at my 
rooms on the 8th and gth of March, 
arranging matters. On the latter day 
he delivered to me his resignation, as 
follows: 


“T hereby resign my position as Presi- 
dent and Director of the Erie Railway Com- 
pany, to take effect upon the appointment 
of a successor. 

‘Yours, etc., 
‘New York, March 9th. Jay Gourp.”’ 


Marvelous as it may appear, it is 
absolutely true that at this date this 
consummate knave was not only 
possessed of the entire confidence of 
Jay Gould, the admiration and respect 
of Thomas A. Scott and Alexander 
McClure and the trust and affection 
of Horace Greeley, but he had more 
than half a million of Gould’s securi- 
ties and greenbacks in his handbag 
and Gould’s voluntary resignation as 
Director and President of the Erie 
Railway Company in his vest pocket! 
Gould admitted to his associates that 
he had given his resignation to Gor- 
don simply to induce his co-directors 
to do the same thing, and in thé inter- 
est of harmony! 

More than this: he had not only 
obtained without the pretence of an 
equivalent this vast sum, but he had 
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exhibited such airs of superiority as 
to bring the marvelous millionaire 
to his knees and cause him to assume 
an apologetic tone and attitude when 
asked to give some slight guaranty 
of his honesty and good faith! This 
most extraordinary thief had so im- 
pressed his new friend with his own 
fidelity that when he superciliously 
refused to furnish any voucher for his 
truthfulness, Gould instantly yielded 
and handed over half a million dollars 
on “his lordship’s word of honor’’! 
And only a week had passed since he 
first set eyes on his lordship! 

But matters were now approaching 
a crisis. The “Hon. Lord Gordon- 
Gordon” had $200,000 of Gould’s 
cash in his pocket and 10,000 shares 
of stock transferable into half a mil- 
lion dollars in a day. Something 
must shortly happen. Something did 
happen. My Lord slyly sold 600 
shares of Erie in Wall Street and 
pocketed the proceeds. This at- 
tracted little attention, but to make 
a market in Philadelphia for nearly 
5000 shares of Oil Creek and Alle- 
ghany produced a depression which 
caused astir. Gould began to suspect 
that there was something crooked 
about Lord Gordon-Gordon.  In- 
vestigation confirmed this opinion. 
He enjoined the further sale of stock 
instantly. He then hired a suite of 
apartments in the Metropolitan Hotel 
immediately adjoining my Lord’s and 
summoned his friends. After con- 
ference he sent for the superintendent 
of police with a squad. Before the 
superintendent he made affidavit to 
the facts. Whether Gordon was a 
real lord or a mere fakir was not 
known, but it was resolved so to act 
as to cover both alternatives and, in 
the last resort, to storm the citadel 
by forcing an entrance. 

This was not finally necessary, for 
peaceful measures prevailed. Gould 
did not wish to arrest the alleged 
lord as an impostor and swindler, for 
he did not absolutely know but that 
he was in fact the man he claimed to 
be. Horace Greeley as a friend of 
both parties was selected as am- 
bassador, and had no difficulty in 
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obtaining entrance. He appealed to 
the Scotchman as a gentleman of 
high rank who could not afford to get 
into a vulgar controversy over filthy 
dollars, to return the money at once, 
and abandon all intention of helping 
Gould, or rescuing the Erie Railroad. 
He pleaded that a surrender of the 
money would not prejudice his rights 
to recover in court thereafter. Gor- 
don was stubborn and insisted on 
seeing Gould. Gould as resolutely 
declined the honor, but gave his am- 
bassador in writing plenary power to 
settle. At last, after some hours, 
Greeley received and handed to Gould 
$200,000 in bank notes and most of 
the securities excepting the 4722 
shares of Oil Creek stock, the shares 
of Erie which had been sold and a few 
others. 

The next day, finding that his Lord- 
ship had failed to account for a thou- 
sand shares of Erie and other stocks, 
proceedings were instituted against 
him in New York and he was arrested 
for obtaining money under false pre- 
tences. Mr. Gould’s counsel were 


Elihu Root and David Dudley Field, 
while Lord Gordon was represented 


by Generals Dix and Sickles. Mr. 
Greeley seemed still to entertain no 
doubt about the representations Gor- 
don had made concerning his own 
personality but expressed to him 
some doubts whether he could get 
anybody to go on his bond for the 
$40,000 required to insure his appear- 
ance in court when wanted. At that 
vital moment the door opened to 
admit A. F. Roberts, a well-known 
magnate, and Horace F. Clark, a 
son-in-law of Commodore Vanderbilt 
and a millionaire, a Congressman and 
President of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, who at once volunteered to be his 
bondsmen, to the profound astonish- 
ment and dismay of Jay Gould and his 
friends. With this new alliance the 
pseudo lord at once assumed the petu- 
lant air of an innocent and much- 
abused man. 

The case was tried before Judge 
John R. Brady in May. The prison- 
er’s manner was haughty; his replies 
instantaneous. When asked to ex- 
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plain how it happened that his name 
did not appear upon the list of stock- 
holders of the Erie Company, he par- 
ried the thrust in an instant with the 
sneering response that under the 
American system any man might own 
the absolute control of a corporation 
without having a single share of. its 
stock registered in his name. Of 
course this was correct. He was 
absolutely composed. He told the 
story of his coming to America, of his 
large purchase of lands in Minnesota, 
his immense ownership of Erie Rail- 
way stock, his relationship to the 
great Scotch Gordons, his association 
with many English noblemen, with 
such consummate nonchalance as to 
impress every auditor with his good 
faith save Jay Gould and his inti- _ 
mates. He asked why he was being 
persecuted. He was closely ques- 
tioned about his Scotch relatives and 
gave their names and residences. 
During three hours of vigorous exam- 
ination he sat with his legs crossed 
and his thumbs thrust carélessly into 
his waistcoat pockets, as unconcerned 
and unruffled as if conversing in a 
drawing-room. One outburst of in- 
jured innocence completely captured 
Judge Brady himself, who instantly 
commanded Mr. Field to desist from 
further persecution and rather angrily 
informed him that “this kind of thing 
has gone quite far enough!” The 
Judge then appointed a commissioner 
to continue the taking of testimony 
and adjourned the hearing until 11 
o’clock the next morning. After 
adjournment Mr. Gould cabled to the 
parties in England, Scotland and 
France whom Gordon had mentioned, 
and received replies from every one 
in which they repudiated Lord Gor- 
don, declared they had never heard 
of him, and that he was not allied 
with either of the great Gordon 
families of Scotland. With these in 
his pocket he appeared promptly at 
the 11 o’clock hearing the next day. 
His friends were on hand early, as 
were Mr. Greeley and the confident 
attorneys for the defendant. Lord 
Gordon himself was late in making his 
appearance. Eleven o’clock went by 
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and twelve o’clock came, and the in- 
jured nobleman was still detained. 
In fact, he did not appear at all. 
He had skipped, and inquiry re- 
vealed the fact that he was then in 
Canada, having left on the last night 
train for Montreal. Gould handed 


the batch of cablegrams to Judge 
Brady, and the case was considered 
ended. Gordon had returned to 
Gould over $300,000 in cash and se- 
curities; nearly $200,000 was under 
lock and key of the court in Phila- 
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delphia, and Horace F. Clark was se- 
curity for $40,000 more. 

Gordon had sold about $150,000 
worth of securities of various kinds 
and got away with the money—ex- 
actly how much is not known and 
probably never will be. 

Gould offered $25,000 for the arrest 
of the distinguished charlatan and 
his delivery to justice in New York. 
Anticipating a trial he sent agents to 
Europe to examine the personal his- 
tory of the fugitive and verify the 
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reports that had been made to him 
by cable. While in this service they 
became acquainted with the facts 
hitherto mentioned concerning his 
tobbery of jewelry stores in Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow. The proprietors 
earnestly co-operated in showing up 
the character of Lord Glencairn, 
whose identity with Gordon-Gordon 
was revealed by photograph. 

At the time of the robberies Lord 
Glencairn, then calling himself Hubert 
Hamilton, had a shooting box in 
Forfarshire in Scotland. He lived 
in fine style. and was clad in costly 
raiment. His hat was so conspicuous 
that it became one of the items by 
which the robber was identified. He 
was accompanied by a youth who 
was dressed in buckskin breeches, 
long boots, blue coat with gilt buttons, 
and an immense cockade upon his hat, 
which in Great Britain denotes that his 
master holds a commission under the 
sovereign. This youth was sometimes 
a valet, and officiated as secretary, 
being what is called “a gentleman’s 
tiger.” 

When these facts became known 
in Minneapolis, half a dozen sturdy 
citizens resolved to get even with the 
pseudo lord who had so grossly im- 
posed on their hospitality, and was 
now reported to be in Fort Garrv, 
Manitoba, fifty miles north of the 
line. It was immediately resolved 
to organize a party and “fetch 
him down.”’ George Brackett, Mayor 
of the city, and William Lochren, 
Eugene Wilson and J. B. Gilfillan, 
prominent lawyers, conferred secretly 
and planned the capture of his lord- 
ship on British territory. Without 
a day’s delay Mayor Brackett de- 
tailed his chief of police, Captain Mike 
Hoy, and Sergeant Owen Keegan, 
arming them with letters to Loren 
Fletcher, J. C. Burbank and other 
Minnesotans who happened to be at 
Fort Garry. No time was lost. 
Fletcher and Burbank hired a team 
of fast horses with a light wagon. 
Hoy and Keegan jumped in, hastened 
to the cottage where Gordon was 
staying, seized him upon the front 
porch, kept him from making an up- 
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roar, dragged him to the wagon, and 
drove for the boundary as fast as the 
horses could go. They reached Amer- 
ican soil with their prisoner and were 
a quarter of a mile south of the line 
when they were arrested by a pursuing 
party from Fort Garry. Gordon was 
released and the Minnesotans were 
heavily ironed and taken back. They 
were thrust into a dungeon and treated 
with great indignity. Fletcher tele- 
graphed to Brackett, “ We’re in a hell 
of a fix; come at once!” The great- 
est excitement prevailed in Minnesota 
and it was seriously proposed to raise 
a regiment at once and throw it across 
the border. But peaceful counsels 
prevailed. 

The New York bondsmen, with 
$40,000 at stake, eagerly co-operated. 
First they procured an opinion from 
their learned attorney that according 
to an old English statute the Minne- 
sotans were within their legal rights 
in proceeding to Manitoba and taking 
the fugitive by force. Lord Gordon 
made the most of his “ martyrdom.”’ 
Mayor Brackett hurried to Fort Garry 
and sought to extricate his friends 
from their dilemma. There were 
threats and counter-threats. The 
Government at Washington was ap- 
pealed to. The Manitoba authorities 
resorted to blackmail, offering to re- 
lease the prisoners if Brackett would 
pay $14,500 for a piece of land be- 
longing to the attorney-general! He 
angrily exposed the offer and tele- 
graphed it to the newspapers. The 
prisoners suffered greatly from the 
heat of midsummer. Mayor Brackett 
and Governor Austin hurried to 
Washington and laid the matter 
before President Grant and his Secre- 
tary of State, Hamilton Fish, with 
whom I had made an appointment. 
They were deeply interested and at 
once promised to effect the release of 
the Minnesotans when Brackett al- 
leged that, through a mistake of the 
Canadians, the capture by them was 
actually made on the south side of 
the boundary. Bancroft Davis, As- 
sistant Secretary, boldly advised that 
the Minnesotans go up to the boun- 
dary and seize the custom-house 
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officer and boundary police and hold 
them until redress was obtained. 
He offered to back up the movement. 
To avoid international trouble, how- 
ever, Brackett and Governor Austin 
went to Canada and presented the 
vase to Sir John Macdonald, the Prime 
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home. (September 15,1873.) Three 
of the kidnappers were afterwards 
elected to Congress and two made 
governors of the state. 

The “international conflict’? was 
at an end, but Jay Gould’s offer of 
$25,000 for Lord Gordon-Gordon still 

















HORACE GREELEY 


Minister. He received the visitors 
very sympathetically, alleged that, 
while the attempt to capture and 
kidnap Lord Gordon-Gordon was ir- 
regular and wrong, yet there was no 
reason why his captors should not be 
admitted to bail. His decision was 
at once telegraphed to Manitoba and 
bail was obtained and accepted. The 
prisoners were released and went 





held good, and New York City was 
not without adventurous speculators 
who were willing to pocket it. It 
shortly became known that the Hon. 
Lord Gordon-Gordon, cousin of the 
Campbells, and descendant of the 
bold Lochinvar and the Highland 
kings, had concealed himself in a 
cottage near Toronto. His pursuers 
again gave chase, but were fated to 
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obtain meagre satisfaction. Extra- 
dition papers were quietly obtained 
from Washington, two vigorous offi- 
cials were employed, and the much 
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mission to sleep a little longer as it 
was not yet noon, but was informed 
that the exigency would not permit 
it. The ‘“gentleman’s tiger’? who 
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wanted nobleman was found, not 
boldly exposed to capture on the 
front porch, but ignominiously asleep 
in the recesses of his chamber. 

“Ah, yes; do you want me?” he 
asked, on being touched lightly upon 
the shoulder. He found that he was 
at the mercy of two officers stationed 
on each side of the bed and for a mo- 
ment he imagined that one of them 
was Hoy, Brackett’s vigilant chief of 
police. He playfully requested per- 


K. McCLURE 


had accompanied his lordship’s splen- 
did retinue over the prairies of Minne- 
sota was not at hand and the sleepy 
nobleman was compelled to get out 
of bed without assistance and to com- 
plete his toilet by his own unaided 
exertions. Lord Gordon-Gordon took 
his arrest with the cool nonchalance 
which had always been his distin- 
guishing characteristic. He surren- 
dered at discretion. He was permit- 
ted to consult a lawyer, and was 
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civen five minutes for the confer- 
ence. 

“Tell me,”’ he said, “if these papers 
are sufficient to compel me to go with 


where they busied themselves with 
getting the clothing requisite for the 
journey to Toronto, perhaps New 
York. 
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these men and appear in a Toronto 
court.” 

“They are,” 
yer. 
“Very well, I will go,” and the pris- 
oner smiled a peculiar smile. “Cold, 
isn’t it? Then I must wrap up.” 
At this moment his valet returned, 
not the gorgeous “ gentleman’s tiger’”’ 
of the northwestern prairies, but an- 
other who, though much humbler, 
showed himself capable of great 
astonishment and alarm. He _ fol- 
lowed his master into the bedroom 


answered the law- 


GOULD 


“What have I done that I should 
be seized like a felon?’’ he asked as 
he vanished into the bedroom. 

“Are you ready?”’ asked one of the 
detectives. 

“In one moment, policeman,”’ said 
the soft, indifferent voice from the 
inner room. “Here, Grant, help me 
with these boots.” 

There was a long silence. Then 
came the crash of a revolver in the 
little apartment and the Right Hon- 
orable Lord Gordon-Gordon fell dead 
across the threshold, carrying all the 
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mysteries of his strange life with him. 

Thus ended the career of a man 
who, while posing as a nobleman on 
two continents, had successfully im- 
posed on the shrewdest merchants 
and ablest men of affairs of the day. 
He proved to be the illegitimate child 
of a clergyman’s son, and his mother 
was the parlor-maid in the family. 
From which of his ancestors he in- 
herited his brilliancy and his vices 
can only be conjectured. 

He certainly was a close second to 
the illustrious Cagliostro. He had 


made his own the motto of the great 
Napoleon: “L’audace! L’audace! 
Toujours l’audace!”’’ And if Jay 
Gould was “the Little Wizard of 
Wall Street,” to what person or 
thing under Heaven can we liken this 
consummate magician and prince of 
liars, whose genius was equally at 
home unlocking the diamond vaults 
of the canny Scotch, annexing the 
broad prairies of our Western States 
or boldly invading the mortal arena 
of the metropolis where gladiators 
contend for mastery? 
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i ‘WE ALL THREE HUGGED AND KISSED EACH OTHER AND CRIED” 


MRS. WEATHERWALKS AND THE 
HELTER-SKELTER 
By HULBERT FOOTNER 
InustRATED BY W. J. GLACKENS 


I say nothing, but she just can’t hide 

Telegram from Miss Myrtle Weather- her Satisfaction! She never did like 
7 my Jimmie—not that she has any- 
thing against him, but she was always 
jealous of any man that looked twice 
at me. She could n’t even bear the 
Do not come to-day. No wedding sight of my lady friends—you remem- 


walks, Skaneateles, to Mrs. Almira 
Cloke, Caztandaigua 


May roth. 


bells for me. Heartbroken. ber how short she used to be with you 
MYRTLE. before you were married. And the 

II pretended sympathy of the neighbors 

Letter from the Same to the Same and everything—they thought I was 

: setting myself over them because 

May roth. Jimmie is a New York fellow—I 

DEAREST AL: simply can’t stand it! I’m going to 


I’m in such a state as I can’t write New York to look for him. I know 
* no proper letter! My poor Jimmie he is on the square whatever they 
is lost! He never showed up for the think! It’s eleven o’clock as I write 
wedding to-day and I have n’t heard this, and when I go out to post it, 
4 from him in five days. I know he’s I’m just going to get on the late 
lying at Death’s Door or something! train for the city, and when I'm 
and Mamma is glad of it! She don’t gone maybe Mamma will be sorry 
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for the way she treated me. I can 
trust you no: to give me away. 
Yours as ever, 
MYRTLE. 


III 
Wit! out superscription 


DEAR Mawna: 
When you read this in the morning 
I will be faraway. Please forgive us 
for the Job we put up on you, Mamma, 
but Jimm‘e and I neither of us could 
stand for the fuss of a regular Family 
Wedding. I'll write you once a 
week to let you know I’m all right 
and when our honeymoon is over 
and we're settled down, you must 
come and pay us a long visit. I'll 
leave cut the ticket for the milk, and 
I ‘ll put the front door key under the 
mat after locking it as I go out. 
Your affectionate daughter, 
MYRTLE. 


P.S. You'll have to go out by the 
back door in order to get the key. 





“THE IDEA!” 
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IV 


From Miss Myrtle Weatherwalks to 
Mrs. Almira Cloke 


New York, May 14th. 
DEAREST AL: 

I’ve got to have someone to talk 
over my troubles with, or I simply 
can’t bear up under it!—you won’t 
give me away. I let on to Mamma 
that Jimmie and me had sneaked 
away to get married, so remember, if 
she should write to you. 

As soon as I got to New York I 
went to his boarding-house on Lexing- 
ton Avenue to make inquiries. I 
made believe I was his sister, but the 
landlady did n’t believe me—I never 
saw a person with such a suspicious 
eye. I found out that he went out 
for the evening a week ago, and 
has n’t been back since. His things 
are still there. This convinces me 
my poor boy has met with Foul Play. 
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“I HAVE TO STAND THERE JUST SMILING AND WAVING MY ARMS AROUND ”’ 


The landlady insinuated that he had 
probably got into trouble and been 
sent up to the Island for ten days, 
meaning the County Jail—but of 
course that is Ridiculous! She has a 
nasty nature, that woman! She said 
when he went out he was going down 
to the Island—xp to the Island is 
the lock-up and down to the Island 
is the pleasure park. These people 
always talk as if you knew all about 
their old city! So I went down to 
Coney Island on the trolley. 

All this time I was considerable 
bothered howI’d get along, because I’d 
spent about all my money preparing 
for the wedding of course. Well, when 
| got down to Coney Island almost the 
first thing I saw was a sign on the out- 
side of one of the big amusement parks 
which said: “‘ People in all lines wanted 
forthe season. Apply inside.” I had 
to have a job of some kind to keep 
me going so I went in, and the long 
and the short of it is I am hired. 


It’s a funny kind of a job, I don’t 
rightly understand it, and I don’t 
like to ask questions for fear they ’ll 
find out I come from up-state. It’s 
queer what a contempt these people 
have for persons from out-of-town. 
I have to stand in a kind of little box 
every night, with a glass front and 
electric lights all around the glass, 
which dazzle me so I can’t see much 
outside, but I know the crowd is out 
there. I stand ina hole in the middle 
of a sort of fancy table and I wear an 
elegant red satin waist with gold 
braid and have my hair Marcelled. 
When I asked for the skirt belonging 
to the waist, the woman laughed and 
said any old skirt would do. What 
do you make of that? There’s a 
window blind pulls down over the 
glass in front; every half hour they 
pull it up, and I have to stand there, 
just smiling and waving my arms 
around until the blind is pulled down 
again. 
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‘I WENT DOWN THAT SLIDE FASTER THAN THE EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS” 


Of course it isn’t the pleasantest 
thing in the world to have to make 
an Exhibition of yourself like that, 
but I’d do more than that for my 


Jimmie!—and I guess it’s not much 
worse than standing behind the fur- 
nishing counter at Apfelbaum’s, a 
mark for the cheek of all the fresh 
Johnnies in town, like you and I did 
for so many years. You see the glass 
saves your face as it were; it isn’t 
anything like the same as coming 
right out on the stage. And perhaps 
some night my Jimmiie will be stand- 
ing outside, and come in and rescue 
me. I have my days free so that I 
can be out looking for him. 
Yours as ever, 
MYRTLE. 


V 
Mrs. Martha Weatherwalks, New York, 
to Mrs. Lizste Terryberry, Skane- 
ateles 
432 


May 21st. 
DEAR SISTER: 

Here I been ten days now in this 
monsterous city and not a clue have 
I discovered as to the whereabouts of 
my pore child. She need n’t tell me! 
—TI know she ain’t happy and mar- 
ried, because why ’—that there letter 
she left behind her was just what I 
would have writ myself in such a case. 
I got her other letter which you for- 
warded—she made believe she forgot 
to put her address on it. It says 
she ’s all right, but maternal anxiety 
is one thing and maternal curiosity is 
another, and I’m just as bent on 
finding her, though not so clear as to 
ways and means, having about come 
to the end of my cash. 

It’s a judgement on me, Lizzie, for 
being a stubborn, ill-tempered old 
parient—but I never could abide that 
there Jimmie Colpas—not but what 
he was always respectful to me, but 
the sight of his smooth face just nater- 
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ally riled me. That’s the trouble of 
an old hen’s just having one chick, 
like. But this old biddy has learned 
her lesson good. If I could find him 
or her now they would n’t have no 
cause to complain. 

I went down to Coney Island last 
night. They tell me it’s a good place 
to find missing people. My Land! 
Lizzie, you never see such a place! 
Such a banging and rattling and 
music-playing and hollering, you ’d 
think all bedlam was let loose! It 
seems to me that city folks’ idea of 
having a good time is to be bumped 
and jolted and swished around like 
plates in one of them new-fangled 
dish-washing machines, which I never 
could see the use in nohow. 

I was plumb daft with it all. By 
and by I got so’s I just followed them 
in front of me blind like a sheep. 
There was once when I found myself 
going up a long narrow stair. At the 
top you went into a little house-like, 
and everybody was sitting down 
on doormats-like, and being shoved 
through a little door. Then I thought 
I was in a crazyhouse for sure and I 
turn to escape down the stair again, 
but what with all the crowd pressing 
up, I could n’t get down, and before 
I well knew it I was sitting down on 
one of them doormats myself with 
my feet sticking out in front of me. 
I ain’t been so close to my feet 
in years. Then the fellow give me 
a shove—Lawkamassy! Lizzie! It 
was like falling over a pressypuss in 
bed! I went down that there slide 
faster than the Empire State Express! 
Having my umbrella in one hand and 
my knitted bag in the other I could n’t 
lay holt of anything. All I could do 
was holler, and that I did right smart. 
It wa’n’t like no cellar door you under- 
stand, but as crooked as a ram’s horn. 
I slammed against one side, then the 
other, I slewed around and lost the 
doormat, and then I went over a 
dam-like, and fetched up at the bot- 
tom all of a heap, and feeling like 
grandmother’s ragdoll! And Lizzie, 
there was a couple of thousand loafers 
of both sects standing there just 
waiting to see me doit! They let out 


a roar like the bull of Bashan! I hope 
they split themselves laughing! May- 
be I was n’t mad! I tell you I would 
have give them a good piece of my 
mind, only the breath was all shook 
out of me! I just brandished my 
umbrella at them, and walked away 
dignified. 

Well that wasn’t the end of it! 
You ll scarcely believe what I’m 
going to tell you next, Lizzie. There 
was a spruce young fellow followed me 
down the walk and when we got a 
little ways off, he come up and tipped 
his hat rea] polite. ‘“‘Excuse me, 
Madam,” says he, “I represent the 
management of this here park. We 
will pay you fifteen dollars a week 
throughout the season, if you will 
repeat that act twice every night.” 
*“What!’’ says I. ‘All you have to 
do is to descend the Helter-Skelter 
twice each evening,” says he looking 
me over. ‘‘Same dress, same make- 
up, same business of screeching and 
waving arms!”’ 

Liz, I just made one pass at him 
with the umbrella and he ducked and 
run. The idea! I was that mad I 
talked to myself all the way home in 
the cars. ; 

Your affectionate sister, 
MARTHA. 

P. S. Honest Lizzie, do you see 
anything so danged funny in my black 
alpaca and my Sunday bunnet? 


VI 
From the Same to the Same 


New York, May 23d. 
DEAR LIZZIE: 

I won’t be coming home for a piece 
yet. I just could n’t bring myself to 
leave this town without hearing a 
word of my unfortnit child. After I 
wrote you the other night I could n’t 
sleep for thinking of that young man’s 
offer, and when I cooled down it didn’t 
seem so bad. Many a parient has 
done more for a worse child than my 
Myrtle, thinks I to myself, and fifteen 
dollars is fifteen dollars whichever way 
you look at it! Icould work myself to 
death in Skaneatelesforless. Sothe 
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upshot was I went back to Coney Isl- 
and yesterday and hired myself out to 
bump the bumps twict every night. 
When they saw me coming back they 
tried to beat me down to twelve, but 
you can bet no city people are going 
to come over me at a bargain. I 
started for the door and they raised 
it quick. 
Your affectionate sister, 
MARTHA. 


VII 
York, to 


From James Colpas, New 
Lee Morden, Auburn 


June 2d. 
DEAR LEE: 

I suppose you ’ve been thinking of 
me as a married man, any time these 
three weeks past. Well you ’ve got 
another guess! I am sure the un- 
luckiest devil that ever stepped in 
shoe-leather! Five days before the 
day for my wedding I went down to 
the Island after supper just to pass 
the time—you know how uneasy 


a man gets to feel just those last few 


days before stepping off! The sea- 
son was n’t hardly under way yet and 
there was very little doing. Well, I 
mooned around for awhile, and down 
on the Bowery I met with a fair- 
spoken young chap, who seemed to 
be lonesome like me, and’ we went 
to a show together. Sure, I can see 
now I ought to have known bet- 
ter, but I did n’t have any coin with 
me to speak of and Lord!—I never 
thought anybody would be taking 
me for a come-on! After the show 
I had just one drink with him out of 
politeness—you know I ain’t strong 
on the red-eye—and that was the 
last I knew till next day! Sounds 
like a yarn in the newspapers, don’t 
it?—but this is scriptural truth! 
Shanghaied!—by gad! Shanghaied 
on board a schooner lying in Graves- 
end Bay, and when I came to next 
day, we were outside the Hook, bound 
down the coast for the West Indies. 

Well I tell you Lee, that was n’t a 
very pleasant voyage. The captain 
just laughed when I told him how 
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matters stood with me. But the 
fellows up for’ard were with me. 
Ponce was the first port we made. 
They wouldn’t let me ashore of 
course, but I slid down the cable the 
second night there and swum ashore. 
There may have been all kinds of 
sharks waiting for me for all I knew, 
but I was desperate. I hid along- 
shore for a couple of days and then I 
stowed on board a liner for New York, 
and three days ago I was thrown on 
the dock, with scarcely a rag to cover 
me, and not a red cent! 

I went back to my old boarding- 
house and I found the madame had 
moved away, taking my trunk with 
my new clothes and my money, and 
leaving no address. A friend staked 


‘me for a new suit and a ten spot. I 


hustled up to Skaneateles by the first 
train and now comes the mournfullest 
part of this sad story—what do you 
think, Lee? My girl’s house was 
closed up, and the neighbors said she 
was married and gone to live in New 
York, and her mother was visiting 
her. Would n’t that crumple you up? 
You ’d think a girl would wait three 
weeks just to give a fellow a chance! 
But I suppose she was terrible sore 
at my not turning up for the wed- 
ding and no doubt there was another 
chap hanging around just waiting for 
such a chance. There generally is! 
Her mother was always against me! 

Well, I came right back to Broad- 
way and I’m going to find her out 
just the same, even if I have to make 
a house-to-house canvass. I don’t 
even know what her name is now. 
You understand, married or not, it’s 
up to me to square myself with her, 
to let her know I’m no quitter! Be- 
sides, I ’d kind of like to meet that 
other fellow—after dark say, and no 
cop on the beat. My right hand kind 
of hankers to make the acquaintance 
of his jaw. 

I met Alf Corey on the street the 
other day—’member him? Alf’s in 
the show business now. He offered 
me a job down at Jupiter Park on 
the Island. You know I made quite 
a rep. as an animal trainer back on 
the farm. Well, I’m going to lead an 
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elephant up and down the boardwalk 

for Alf, taking passengers at a dime 

ahead. Ill be disguised as an East 

Indian so no one will know me, and 

I ‘ll have a good chance to look over 

everybody that comes to the Island. 
. Ever your friend, 


Jim. 
VIII 


Miss Myrtle Weatherwalks to Mrs. 
Almira Cloke 


June 13th. 
Dear AL: 

I can scarcely bring myself to tell 

you the awful thing that has happened 
to me. A Burning Blush covers me 
from head to foot whenever I think 
of it! I have found out what my 
job is! 
' To begin at the beginning, I 
thought I would take a look round 
Jupiter Park last night before it was 
time for my turn. I had never seen 
the park, because I go in and out by 
a back door to the place where I work. 
They make me wear a heavy veil too, 
but I never put the two together un- 
til last night. Well, I was walking 
around looking at everything—and 
say, Al, I got an Awful Turn’ There 
was an elephant driver looked just 
like my Jimmie! But he was only a 
heathen brown Indian worse luck! 
who talked gibberish to the beast. 
He was n’t near as well set-up as my 
Jimmie. Isn’t it strange how you 
see these likenesses!—But that was n’t 
what I started to tell you. I was walk- 
ing around as I say, when suddenly I 
ran into the boss. Say, he flew into 
an awful passion when he saw me. 
I could n’t understand it. He or- 
dered me back to the office and when 
he came in he gave me the worst call 
I ever got in my life! ; 

“What do you mean by walking 
around on two legs right out in the 
open just like anybody else?’’ says 
he. Imagine my feelings Al! I 
thought the man was crazy. ‘“‘If it 
was n’t that you had a heavy veil on 
Id fire you on the spot!’’ says he. 
“And why should n't I walk around 


just like anybody else?”’ says I firing 
up. ‘“‘Why should n’t you?” says 
he sarcastically, ‘‘ Why should n’t you? 
Maybe I’m mistaken but I thought 
we were paying you twelve dollars per 
for being the Legless Wonder!”’ 

Was n’t that fierce Al? How I was 
wishing the floor would open up and 
swallow me! So that is why I have 
to stand in the hole in the middle of 
the table and smile and bow to show 
I’m alive. There ’s a set of mirrors 
underneath the table that hides the 
lower half of me. Just imagine 
showing yourself off every night 
without any legs! I thought I would 
die with mortification! Of course I 
was for throwing up my job then and 
there—only the thought of Jimmie 
restrained me! 

I did n’t tell you before that I was 
drawing twelve per, did I? And of 
course four was the most we ever got 
at Apfelbaum’s. 

So I’m staying on. It’s like a 
Martyrdom to stand up there night 
after night, Mutilated in the sight 
of the Multitude! I’m suffering for 
Jimmie’s sake. No clues yet! 

"Yours as ever, 
MyRTLE. 


IX 


Mrs. Weatherwalks to Mrs. 


Terryberry 


From 


New York, June arst. 
Dear Lizzie: 

I’m beginning to get more used to 
my job by this time. I’ve learned 
myself how to go over the bumps 
without hurting me any, and it’s not 
to be denied the rapid motion is quite 
uplifting. But you can bet I don’t 
let on I’m enjoying it any; that 
would queer my act. Last payday 
the young fellow takes me aside and 
says he, “Mrs. Weatherwalks you 
ain’t putting so much ginger into your 
work as you did at first. Your bon- 
net does n’t come off any more, you 
don’t screech near so much, and 
you ’ve dropped the business of shak- 
ing your umbrella at the crowd. 
That was a good bit!” 
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Well, at first I was for telling him 
what I thought of his imperence, but 
I recollected as long as you ’re doing 
a thing you ought to do it good, so I 
swallowed my pride and took the 
hint. You ought to see me come 
down now! I calculate I’m putting 
some ginger into it! Make-believe 
seems to come awful easy to me Liz. 
Was there ever any actor-folk in our 
family? 

Not that I would care so much if I 
was fired. I had another offer yes- 
terday. The manager of the Car- 
rousel Park at the other end of the 
Island approached me after my turn, 
a real nice-spoken man, and offered 
me an advance if I’d come and do 
the Down-and-Out and the Human 
Rowlette Wheel for him. ‘And 
what is the Down-and-Out?” says I. 
“Its like a big iron chimney only 
bigger,” says he. ‘‘ You get in a hole 
at the top and come down inside 
with a corkscrew motion and shoot 
out of a hole at the bottom. There ’s 
a mattress there.” ‘‘And what is the 
Human Rowlette Wheel?” I asks 
politely. ‘‘Oh, it’s a sort of a big 
turntable,” says he. ‘‘ You sit in the 
middle of it, and it whirls around at 
tremendous speed and throws you 
off at the sides. You fall easy. Its 
the biggest novelty of the season!” 
says he. ‘‘Cent-terrifical force, you 
know,” says he—but I ’ll be jiggered 
if I do know! “Much obliged,” says 
I as polite as himself. ‘‘But I think 
the Helter-Skelter is novelty enough 
for me at the present!” However 
Liz, you see I’m getting to be known! 

This is an awful place, Liz! I 
have n’t near told you the all of it 
yet. Right here in Jupiter Park 
alone there ’s more than twenty ways 
to dislocate your neck! The screech- 
ing of the females is something con- 
tinuous; you’d think they was all 
being murdered instead of being give 
a good time! One of the saddest 
sights I see every night is a poor lady 
without any legs! There is the un- 
fortnit thing sot up on a table for the 
crowd to gap at, waving her arms to 
show she’s alive, and not a scrap to 
her below the waist line! Fancy 
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that, Liz! She’s acrost the park 
from my act, and I ain’t never seen 
her close. I don’t want to. I am 
not the one to take any pleasures in 
looking on such monsterosities of 
nater. But I pity the poor thing! 

No word of my lost child yet. 

Your affectionate sister, 
MARTHA. 

P.S. I’mhaving some new clothes 
made. My black dress is all right to 
do a Rube act in, but not for street 
wear. I don’t want to shame my 
child when I find her. I have a new 
figure. 


».4 
From the Same to the Same 


New York, June 27th. 
DEAR Lizzie: 

I had a terrible experience last 
night. Iforgot, when I went up to the 
Helter-Skelter for my first slide, that 
I had a box of parlor matches in my 
skirt pocket. When I got down there 
was an awful smell of burning rags 
and a cloud of smoke come out of me! 
About fourteen people helped me to 
find my pocket, and it’s a mercy I 
did n’t lose my clothes altogether. 
It seemed to make a hit with the 
crowd and the management wanted 
me to work it in every night. But 
no thank you, says I, there wa’n’t no 
burning matches in our bargain! 

Your affectionate sister, 
MARTHA. 


XI 


From James Colpas to Lee Morden 


New York, June 29th. 
DEAR LEE: 

Yesterday I saw my mother-in-law- 
that-was-to-be making tracks for the 
gate out of Jupiter Park, as large as 
life and twice as natural in her rusty 
old Sunday dress and bonnet, grab- 
bing an up-state umbrella in one 
hand and a sort of carry-all in the 
(other. But she was alone and seeing 
her didn’t do me much good; she 
never was a friend to me; she would n't 
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give me no information, and I 
could n’t very well follow her home 
in that get-up of mine, let alone 
having an elephant on my hands. 
But somehow after seeing her I feel 
as if I was on the right track, though 
the Lord knows they might come to 
the Park every night and I not see 
them for the crowds. It keeps me 
busy watching old Gulab Singh, and 
seeing that the girls don’t stick 
hatpins in his trunk to see if it’s 
real. 

Meanwhile that old pachyderm is 
the best friend a fellow could ask for 
in time of trouble. Him and me 
get along fine together. He is sure 
the knowingest, lovingest old four- 
footer that ever made the boardwalk 
creak! I ’vetrained horses and steers 
and dogs and whatnot and I never 
miet a beast with such a receptive 
mind as old Gooley. It’s queer too, 
how he takes likes and dislikes. I 
can do anything with him. You 
ought to see how neat he catches me 
around the waist with his trunk; I do 
a sort of loop the loop through the 
air and land right side up with care 
on his neck. But he don’t like the 
boss a little bit. Every time Alf 
comes around Gooley blows his 
hat off, then he opens his mouth till 
you’d swear he was laughing. In 
the daytimes when we ’re not wanted 
in the Park, Alf hires us out to work 
for a contractor. You ought to see 
Gooley fetch and carry planks -for 
the new boardwalk, and lay them 
down just so. Honest, if they let him 
alone I think he could build it all by 
himself. 

I’m sending you a tin-type of me 
and Gooley. Ain’t I a card? You 
see I ’ve got on a suit of store clothes 
that fit me considerable near; that 
makes me look skinny. My socks 
are white and I wear East Indian 
slippers and a turban and my face 
and hands and wrists are stained 
With walnut juice. I know a few 
words of Hindustanee that Gooley 
likes the sound of and I tell you my 
boy, I’m all to the Calcutta! 

Ever your friend, 


jm. 


XII 


Mrs. Weatherwalks to Mrs. 


Terryberry 


From 


New York, July sth 
Dear Lizzie: 

I’m that worked up I can scarcely 
make to hold a pen in hand—but you 
must be told, so here goes. Lay it 
to the feelings of a mother if I seem 
to lose holt of my story from time 
to time. 

To begin at the beginning, yester- 
day was the Fourth, the biggest day 
in the history of the Island they said, 
and I can well believe it. It was 
also the biggest day in the history 
of Martha Weatherwalks. They say 
there was a quarter of a million people 
come to the Island and of them I 
calculate there wa’n’t more than one 
or two missed Jupiter Park. Lawsy! 
Lawsy! what a day! One more such 
day would be the death of me, and 
I’m no delicate, nervous female as 
you know. Liz it would be quicker 
to tell you what I did n’t go through— 
but this isn’t getting on with my 
story. 

In the first place I could scarcely 
get to the Helter-Skelter to do my 
turn, the crowd was that thick. But 
when I did get there my act went 
with a whoop. I was all worked up 
and I give it to them strong, Liz. 
You never heard such cheers and 
applause! It was a perfect ovation, 
the press-agent says. I meant to 
ask for a raise this morning, but so 
much happened afterwards, I forgot. 

Well I was trying to make my way 
to the office where | always wait until 
my second descent at 9.45 when I 
heard another kind of cries acrost 
the park and all the people begun to 
push and crowd away from that side 
towards the entrances. I looked over 
and seen a little puff of smoke coming 
out of the top of one of the little 
theayters over there. Fire! Fire! 
they was all hollering. At first I 
was for getting out with the rest of 
them, but suddenly I recollected that 
was the same theayter where they 
showed the unfortnit legless lady 
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outside to draw the crowd, and some- 
thing held me back. Little did I 
think, Liz—but wait a bit! 

Very like they ’ll all run away and 
leave the poor creeter to her fate, 
thinks I, and her helpless to help her- 
self!—so I turns around. But it 
wa’n’t so easy to get back as it was 
to get out! I’ve had a good training 
with the wash-board: and the scrub- 
bing-brush as you know, but what’s 
a lone woman agin a skeery crowd 
like that? Say, them scared, pasty, 
fat men, squealing like pigs, was 
enough to make a person sick! Well, 
with considerable elbow and um- 
brella play, I managed to get about 
quarter way back acrost the park, 
but there I stuck. Every once in 
a while I could see the poor legless 
lady in her glass cage waving her 
arms something frantic—and not 
a man among’em man enough to 
get her out! The fire wasn’t very 
bad neither! 

Work as I would, I could n’t get 
no nearer! My bonnet was pulled 
off, my hair come down, my umbrella 
was smashed to smithereens, and I 
lost my bag long ago! I was being 
carried back towards the gates, when 
I heard a tramping and a blowing right 
behind me, and I looked over my 
shoulder and seen the park elephant 
coming up through the crowd with 
his dago keeper, or whatever he was 
supposed to be, astride his ‘neck. 
By that time my breath was pretty 
near done, my ribs was almost caved 
in, and I was beginning to see electric 
lights busting like rockets all over 
the place. Then what do you think, 
Liz? That there beast he come close 
up behind me and he put his trunk 
around my waist gentle, like a man’s 
arm, and he give a heave, and there 
was I dangling loose like a doll above 
the crowd. What a position for a 
respectable widow-woman! says you, 
but I wasn’t thinking about that. 
I did n’t have time! The beast give 
another twist to his probosses, I sort 
of spread through the air-like, and 
found myself sitting on the elephant’s 
neck by the dago, with him holding 
me from slipping off! 
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“Are you hurt?” says he in perfect 
English. 

“No, only my stays is burst,”’ says 
I, dazed-like. 

Fancy the dago speaking as good 
as you or me, Liz! Even then I 
thought there was something familiar- 
like in his voice. But it was druv 
out of my head with what came next. 

“Climb up on the seat on his back, 
Mrs. Weatherwalks,” says he. 

The dago knew me by name, Liz! 

Well I clum up as he directed, and 
all the time the beast was slowly push- 
ing acrost the park through the crowd, 
—it did n’t worrit him any—and now 
I could see the poor legless lady plain. 
She was leaning forward and beating 
her two hands against the glass that 
shut her in. Behind her there was 
smoke coming out of the littletheayter 
but you could n’t see any fire yet. 

All of a sudden that dago man let 
out a terrible yell! The elephant 
broke into a trot and I was near shook 
off my seat. When I got a firm holt 
again I looked to see what was the 
matter now, and Liz I got the shock 
of my life!—it ’s a miracle how my 
old heart did n’t stop short never to 
go again! Lizzie, that poor female 
behind the glass there was my—own 
—poor—child! 

Fancy a mother’s feelings at dis- 
covering that it was her own child 
that was threatened by fire; and 
fancy, if you can, a mother’s feelings 
to find her long lost child minus her 
legs! It was an awful moment! 
But, thinks I quickly, half a daughter 
is better than no child at all, so I 
screeched at the elephant as well as 
the dago. 

Well, we come up close in front of 
her. The glass that held her in was 
in a sort of fancy gold pitcher-frame. 
The elephant, he got the end of his 
trunk around the corner of that and 
give a pull, and glass and frame came 
out together and crashed down on 
the walk. Then he stuck his head 
inside, wrapped his trunk around her 
waist just like he done to me, and 
lifted her clear. Liz, believe me or 
not as you will, she was followed by 
a pair of legs—inside a skirt, of course 
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—as good as any woman’s! It was 
magic. 

The elephant tossed her up and the 
dago he caught her, and there was 
such a crying and a hugging and a 
kissing between them two as you 
never saw in your life—and him a 
brown man! Making every allowance 
for gratitude I confess I was some dis- 
gusted! It was alittle while before she 
heard-her mother’s voice, but then she 
came climbing up to where I was, and 
there was more kissing and crying and 
hugging, for after all she is my only 
child and what’s more I am her 
mother, and then the dago came 
climbing up, and we all three kissed 
and hugged each other and cried, for 
he yelled in my ear that he was 
no dago but Jim Colpas himself in 
disguise, and I forgave him, and 
I think the elephant danced some, 
but would n’t swear to it, being 
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otherwise occupied at the time! 

So there you are! The fire was 
put out right away and we all had 
supper at the expense of the manage- 
ment. Iamsending you a newspaper 
with all our pitchers in it, and the full 
account written by the park press- 
agent. Sono more at present from 

Your affectionate sister, 
MARTHA. 

P.S. Myrtle and Jim send love. 

P.S. Myrtle and Jim are going to 
be married at three o’clock on Monday. 
The ceremony will be performed in a 
specially-constructed howdy, as they 
call it, on the elephant’s back. 

P.S. Don’t expect me home for 
a good piece. Mr. Alfred Corey, the 
manager, has offered me a position in 
legitimate as soon as the season closes 
here. He wants to feature me in 
“Samanthy at Coney Island.’’ I’m 
considering it. 
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WOULD you not seek the country town 
Amid green meadows nestled down 

If you could only find the way 

Into the Land of Yesterday? 


How you would thrust the miles aside, 
Rush up the dear old lane, and then, 

Just where her roses laughed in pride, 

Find her among the flowers again! 

You 'd slip in quietly and wait 

Until she saw you by the gate, 

And then . . . read through a blur of tears 
Quick pardon for the selfish years. 


This time, this time, you would not wait 
For that brief wire that said, ‘‘Too late!’’— 
If you could only find the way 

Into the Land of Yesterday. 


You wonder if her roses yet 

Lift up their heads and laugh with pride, 
And if her phlox and mignonette 

Have heart to blossom by their side; 
You wender if the dear old lane 

Still chirps with robins after rain, 

And if the birds and banded bees 

Still rob her early cherry trees. 


You wonder if you went back now 
How everything would seem, and how— 
But no! not now: there is no way 


Back to the Land of Yesterday. Don MArguis 
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JOSEPH, the simple tradesman, sat nearby, 
Awed by his wonder, stilled by sympathy; 
Vaguely he mused on what his eyes had seen, 
Or pondered slowly what the morn might mean. 
Mary slept on—that first, blest mother-sleep; 
He watched alone; the night was growing deep. 
Amazed, he marked new glory flood her face; 
Her eyes were closed, yet from her lowly place 
She called his name, as one who dreams a dream, 
And as he came her face did strangely gleam; 
Her arms lay open and with knowing glance, 

He knew he heard her speaking in a trance. 


“Look, Joseph, on my Babe—He is a King! 
Come near and touch my hand; I hear the ring 
Of wondrous anthems bursting from the sky; 

I am bewildered and I know not why. 

Look, sleeps He well? Ah, Joseph, bear with me 
In loving patience, as thou hast, for we... 
Joseph, they sing again! Hear ye the choir? 
Their faces shine as with a sacred fire. 

They hover near us—Oh, a mighty throng 

Are singing for my Babe His natal-song! 

Before His star a thousand stars take flight— 
Who placed it there—that wondrous, holy Light? 
My joy—dear Joseph, can I bear it all? 

My joy!—Ah, see around me fall 

The dismal shadows of a distant Cross! . 

My fathers’ God, is all this gain—or loss?’”’ 


And Joseph, for he could not understand, 
Knelt by her side and, wond’ring, kissed her hand. 








FOLLY O THE Wise 


By CORNELIA A. P. COMER 


HE real title of this 
story is The Fool- 
ish Psychologist 
and the Honorary 
Mother—but that 
is too long to 
print. The out- 

* lines of it were 

given me by Katherine Eccles (she 
who was Honorary Mother to the 
Cornish children), but I have filled 
them in from my knowledge of her, 
of the Cornishes and of the academic 
life. 

Professor Alexander Luckworth 
Cornish was himself the son of a 
philosopher, which one may frankly 
consider bad luck in heredity. It is 
likely to leave a man too much at the 
mercy of his reason in all those crises 
of life where instinct is the only safe 
guide. He was one of these round- 
headed, fussy little men—you ’ve 
surely met them—who are always 
poking into Ultimate Causes and 
Illuminating Phenomena. His line 
was psychology, but it does n’t matter 
upon what they specialize, they are 
always of the same type, dry, opinion- 
ated, curious, wrapped up in matters 
irrelevant to life, utterly unconscious 
of the vast, beautiful, appalling world 
around them, and all the things it can 
make a real human creature do and 
feel. 

Being such a man, Professor Cor- 
nish had uncommon luck in his 
marriage—but then they often do. 
Probably it is the attraction of 
opposites. He married an English 
girl whom he met at Oxford. Agatha- 
niké Mirrielees was her charming 
name. A man of any imagination 
might have married her for that 
alone! 

Agathaniké was, simply, one of the 





most English bits of womanhood you 
ever saw. She was fair and slight with 
a soul that was good with the goodness 
of the Established Church and of all 
her grandmothers. You read in her 
clear blue eyes, gentle voice, quiet air, 
that she was the worthy offspring 
of worthy progenitors, and that she 
could never be any less kind, candid 
and submissive than she looked at 
that very instant. She dressed less 
dowdily than most English girls, and 
she had—when her husband was not 
present—some very engaging little 
ways and a rudimentary sense of 
humor. When this latter trait dis- 
played itself, there was an especial 
smile that broke up and decorated the 
sweet gravity of her face as a frilling 
of sea-foam breaks up the edge of 
some solemn little wave. 

Agathaniké Cornish being what she 
was, it was again the attraction of 


‘opposites that made her friends with 


Katherine Eccles. Katherine was In- 
structor in English at the univer- 
sity which Professor Cornish adorned 
with his presence. She was small, 
dark and clever, piquant almost to 
pertness in her high-spirited moments, 
but with a level head and a warm 
heart. She was financially indepen- 
dent; but, having a restless intelli- 
gence and a college training, she 
found it more fun to teach university 
students than to strike out a satisfy- 
ing career for herself on the less 
intellectual levels of society. She ad- 
mired Mrs. Cornish whole-heartedly 
and was loved and trusted in return. 
Kitty Cornish was named after her; 
Jack Cornish was her godchild, and 
Dorothy Cornish was so dear to her 
that she marvelled how it could be 
that alien flesh-and-blood, even such 
fair and tender baby-flesh, could 
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seem so precious and so much as if 
it were her very own. 

When Agathaniké Cornish died, 
Dorothy Cornish was brand-new in 
this world; Jack was two and Kitty 
four. Katherine naturally had a 
great deal to say about the arrange- 
ments to be made for the bereaved 
family. It was all settled very com- 
fortably. She found a satisfactory 
working-housekeeper and a sensible 
nurse, and the cook stayed on. It 
is harder to manage all this than 
it sounds, but Katherine achieved 
the feat. Professor Cornish was not 
wholly dependent upon his salary, so 
her problem was not complicated 
with money considerations. 

Katherine watched over the house- 
hold with such care and conscience 
that there began to be gossip in the 
faculty circles. Katherine knew it 
and was annoyed—but she simply 
had to supervise the seamstress and 
plan the children’s clothes! Also she 
was not unobservant of a certain 


academic tendency in Professor Cor- 
nish to regard his family as food for 


thought, a body of material from 
which to draw psychological deduc- 
tions, rather than just as babies. 
She made it her affair to reprove this 
tendency with caustic comment when- 
ever it appeared, but shevdid not take 
it very seriously, having formed the 
habit of regarding intellectual men as 
rather weak-minded in relation to all 
the matters that, for a woman, really 
count. 

About the time she learned that 
by common consent she was supposed 
to be ready for her dead friend’s 
shoes, she also learned that the cor- 
ner-lot in a Western city which her 
father had bought for fifteen thou- 
sand dollars fifteen years before was 
salable for three hundred thousand 
now, and the market was still rising. 
Katherine decided not to wait until 
it reached the top and fell over. She 
sold the lot, invested the cash pay- 
ment at six per cent., asked for a 
leave of absence from the university 
and packed her trunks for an indefi- 
nite period of foreign travel. 

It was certainly a wrench to leave 
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the babies, but gossip was intolerable 
to her, and she did not think that, 
even for their sakes, she would ever 
be willing to marry Professor Alex- 
ander Luckworth Cornish. Besides, 
everything was running with almost 
ominous smoothness in the Cornish 
household, and it really seemed as if 
she needed the children more than 
they needed her—in which case it 
was possible to be Spartan and leave 
them. She gave the housekeeper her 
banker’s address and made her prom- 
ise to report occasionally. And then 
she took train for New York. If she 
had remained at the university, there 
would be no story to write. 

The university was a long way 
west of the Mississippi and affiliated by 
svmpathy to the Pacific rather than 
to the Atlantic coast —which is enough 
to tell you, since the Faculty and the 
Board of Regents would doubtless 
prefer it so. They are mostly sensi- 
ble men, and were not at all proud of 
Professor Cornish’s remarkable psy- 
chological experiment when some de- 
tails leaked out. 

I can’t pretend to explain to you 
how it came about. The whole thing 
is, simply, outside the circle of or- 
dinary comprehension. It staggers 
one’s wits. But it may have been 
after this fashion. 

Western professors, especially in 
the smaller institutions, are afraid 
of seeming to fall behind the East. 
They have much less money for re- 
search work and experiment along 
various lines. What a feather in the 
cap, then, of a far-Western professor 
to put through successfully an experi- 
ment that had never been so much 
as thought of by his confréres in the 
East! Doubtless Alexander Luck- 
worth Cornish thought his fame would 
be made forever. Of course, if you 
consider him as a man and a father, 
this is no explanation at all; but if 
you regard him as a cold-blooded, 
vertebrate structure, supporting a 
Brain at the top—it is different. 

Psychologists have always dis- 
cussed the problem of how much of 
our intelligence and personality is 
pure reaction from environment, and 


a 
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how much, if anything, is native. 
There is the classic case of Caspar 
Hauser, who was kept in a dark 
cellar till he was sixteen. There is a 
good deal to learn from Caspar, but 
I forget the details. It seems the 
real strength and power of heredity 
can only be shown to its fullest extent 
if the effect of the wills and exam- 
ples of the parents is cut off. Some 
scientists hold that a child kept apart 
from its parents for the first fifteen 
years of life will exhibit a combina- 
tion of the characteristics of both par- 
ents without ‘association with either. 
Others claim that partial isolation 
will result in the child’s absorbing 
the personality of its attendant. 

Of course all this is of vital interest 
to humanity, and it is only prejudice 
that makes it so hard to get any 
children to experiment upon. Even 


psychologists do not regard absolute 
isolation as practicable for babies. 
Caspar Hauser himself had somebody 
to feed and bathe him. 

It occurred to Professor Cornish to 
wonder if the power of the imitation of 


the developing mind would transcend 
racial limits. In other words, if achild 
were left alone with attendants of an- 
other race, having markedly different 
mental characteristics, would the child 
develop the characteristic mental at- 
titudes of its own race or those of the 
other? This, you see, is a new aspect 
of the old problem. Nobody had gone 
so far as this before, and Professor 
Cornish rubbed his hands with sat- 
isfaction when it entered his mind. 
He would lay his family on the al- 
tar of scientific discovery! He would 
martyrize his children as well as 
himself in order to still forever the 
old dispute between heredity and 
environment. And if his children 
were in any sense worthy chips of the 
old block (he was counting on heredity 
after all, you see), they would be glad 
to be sacrificed in so noble a cause! 

That, as near as one can guess, is 
the way it looked to Professor Alex- 
ander Luckworth Cornish, A.B., M.A., 
Ph.D. 

Let us do him the justice to say 
he planned the practical part of it 
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rather well, and with as much regard 
for the humanities as such a propo- 
sition permitted. But he cannot have 
been without some qualms and doubts 
or he would not have written such 
a canny letter to Katherine Eccles. 
He told her the children needed 
country air and he had built a bunga- 
low for them and made arrangements 
to put them in the care of a man and 
his wife whom he believed competent 
for the charge. He purposed to rent 
his house and board while they were 
away. She need not, therefore, worry 
at not receiving the reports of Mrs. 
Meigs, the housekeeper. He himself 
would occasionally inform her of the 
children’s welfare. 

The letter read smoothly enough, 
but something in the atmosphere of it 
as she drew it out of the envelope 
gave Katherine Eccles pause, for she 
was sensitive in such matters. It 
did n’t feel right. She scolded herself 
for thinking so, and yet the uneasy 
little impression lay at the bottom 
of her mind for weeks thereafter. It 
faded away in time. She was enjoy- 
ing herself immensely in Europe. All 
the days were full and golden. She 
was drinking the foam of the moment 
as only young, healthy intelligences 
can do. Life was good and the 
months fled fast. She was perfectly 
willing not to worry about other 
people’s children. 

She had been abroad more than 
two years, and her old life had slipped 
quite into the background of her 
consciousness, when, one day, she re- 
ceived a letter from Mrs. Meigs. It 
had been forwarded many times and. 
evidently, was long-delayed. It was 
as follows: 


DeaR Miss ECCLES; 

I don’t know as its any of your 
business and probably none of mine, but I 
feel like I want to tellyou. But I did love 
those children and Dorothy was a Blessed 
lamb. Its this way Miss Eccles, there ’s 
something Strange about what the Pro- 
fessor has with them. Nobody 
knows where they are and People are 
talking. Of course we know what people 
are to talk, but why won’t he tell anybody 


done 
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where they are or anything about it? 
Miss Kitty promised to write me a letter 
all her own self and never has. And he 
shuts up like Clam if you meet him in the 
street and inquire. He goes Off every 
now and then for a week. Jim Meigs’s 
saw him in Seattle. He was in a 
Grocery with a Japanese Man along with 
him, and he was buying flour and sugar 
and baking-powder and bacon and ham 
and pickles. I rether guess she hung 
round a little to see what they was up to 
and I am not Blaming her. She lives in 
Seattle but come back here to visit not 
Its on my mind Miss Eccles 
Please tell me 


wife 


long since. 
and I had to write you. 
what you Think. 
And Oblige 
Yours truly 
SaraH E. Mercs. © 


For an appreciable instant of time, 
Katherine Eccles’s heart seemed to 
stand still, and she went white to 
the lips. Then the blood rushed back 
to her face again, and she laughed 
nervously. 

“What foolishness!’’ she said aloud. 
“As if their father weren’t the 
proper person to decide what is best 
for them!” 

But she said it without much convic- 
tion, for she knew Professor Cornish 
rather well. 

“Tt must be all right—of course it 
must. It does n’t mean anything 
that people are talking,”’ she went on; 
and she put the letter in a pigeon-hole 
of her desk and resolved to forget it. 

And just then, looking up suddenly, 
she seemed to see the slender, precise 
figure of Agathaniké Cornish looking 
at her with something strange and 
stirring, something very like anguished 
appeal, in those blue eyes that had 
always been so calm and clear. 

I do not mean she had an halluci- 
nation or a veridical apparition or any 
of those Psychical Research things. 
But the effect was as vivid, the 
appeal as immediate. She actually 
saw that mother-look in her friend’s 
eves calling passionately to some- 
thing deep within herself. And she 
answered the call almost without 
her own volition. She sprang up, 
slammed shut the desk, took her hat 
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and her letter of credit, and went out 
to see what accommodations she could 
get on the Saturday’s steamer. It 
was the spring of the year and she 
was in Paris—the most alluring 
season in the most witching of cities, 
—and she might well have hesitated 
to leave it; but the fierce haste that 
possessed her was not to be denied. 

Of course, upon the homeward 
voyage, she attempted a great deal 
of thinking. But it was impossible 
to think cogently when reasoning 
from such scanty data. In a gene- 
ral way she came near the truth. It 
must, she knew, be a question of 
some psychological experiment. But 
Professor Cornish was no fiend in hu- 
man shape, no inventor of senseless 
cruelties. He was just a bowelless 
little busybody of a scientist who 
knew nothing about the duties and 
delights of fatherhood, because all the 
red corpuscles in his blood had turned 
into interrogation points. If he was 
doing anything exceptional with his 
children, it was from the highest 
scientific motives. 

But, if what he was doing was 
anything that Agathaniké Cornish 
would not have wished done to the 
children whom she had created in 
rejoicing and borne in anguish—why, 
it was going to be stopped, and she, 
Katherine Eccles, would stop it! 

She was not sufficiently posted in 
Prof. Cornish’s line of work to be able 
to guess the kind of experiment he 
might be making, but an inspiration 
came to her. She would stop off at 
her own old Alma Mater on her way 
west and go to see the Duncans. 
James Duncan was the Professor of 
Philosophy, a Scotchman and an 
experimenter himself. She remem- 
bered how he had trained his son. 
Even in his tenderest years Robert 
Duncan was not forbidden to do 
things. The “inadvisability” of do- 
ing this or that was carefully ex- 
plained to him, and then he was 
asked if his reason didn’t coincide 
with that of his parents in judging 
that certain courses of action were 
inexpedient. If his reason could n’t 
see it, the matter was dropped. He 
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was a holy terror of a boy, and when 
he was twelve or fourteen, Professor 
Duncan published an article in which 
he rehearsed—without a glint of hu- 
mor—his conclusions. He said ob- 
servation led him to conclude those 
physiologists right who claimed that 
the brain-tracts which are the physical 
organs of reason actually do not de- 
velop until the twelfth or thirteenth 
year, whereas the memory-tracts de- 
velop very early. According to this 
schedule of development, the mem- 
ory of a child should be trained before 
it is twelve and the reason afterwards. 
This, indeed, has been the immemorial 
educational procedure of the race, and 
he admitted that he found this race- 
instinct sound. See Exhibit A. 
Notes on the Development of R—— 
D ‘ 

Yes, the Duncans might help her. 
If Alexander Cornish had had a new 
idea, he would have published some- 
thing about it, and James Duncan 
would know, and could be gently led 
on to tell, what was doing all over the 
psychological field. 

Her instinct served her well. While 
Mary Duncan enjoyed an inspection 
of her trunks, the Professor was 
brought to admit that Cornish, though 
a Westerner, was coming on. Cornish 
by the way had an idea for a novel 
test which, if ever undertaken, would 
settle for all time that old dispute 
about the relative influences of he- 
redity and environment. What was 
the idea?—O yes! Take young chil- 
dren away from their parents and 
put them under the charge of a man 
and woman of wholly alien race, away 
from all other influences. By the 
time they were fifteen you ought to 
be able to tell very nicely whether 
heredity or environment prevailed. 
Of course it was difficult to command 
laboratory conditions in such exper- 
iments. ; 

Laboratory conditions! 

Katherine Eccles saw a light. She 
remembered the Japanese man in the 
Seattle grocery, and she knew the 
Pacific Northwest well enough to re- 
call how many beautiful and lonely 
spots there are on the shores of Puget 
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Sound where children might be left 
in such solitude and yet such com- 
parative safety as probably constitute 
to the scientific mind those desired 
“laboratory conditions.” 

So far, so good. Plans shaped 
themselves rapidly and daringly in 
her brain. She could n’t get West 
fast enough. Limited expresses were 
as freight trains to the speed of her 
desire. She wrote Mrs. Meigs for the 
address of Jim Meigs’s wife in Seattle 
and, once there, she found the rest of 
her task almost ludicrously easy. 
She began to think Sherlock Holmes a 
greatly overrated man. 

Mrs. Jim Meigs entered into her 
efforts with almost too much cordial- 
ity. She described the Japanese, and 
identified the grocery clerk who had 
taken the orders. Him Katherine 
approached with a quick pulse and 
a confident manner. She said she 
was just passing through Seattle and 
wanted to run over to visit her 
godchildren, Professor Cornish’s fam- 
ily. She had forgotten the direc- 
tions, but remembered that Professor 
Cornish purchased his supplies at this 
shop and thought they could tell 
her about the boats. (She took a 
chance in naming boats, but the event 
justified her.) She was very sorry 
to give so much trouble—and she 
looked as helpless and appealing as 
possible. 

Her story held together and the 
clerk was obliging. She presently 
found herself in possession of the 
desired information neatly written 
down. The steamer up that way ran 
only three times a week and there 
was no wharf at the Cornish camp. 
The big boat whistled if there was 
anything to leave and the man rowed 
out in a small boat and took the 
supplies in. It might sound difficult, 
but she would really find it quite 
easy. 

Katherine thanked Heaven fer- 
vently for the size of her spinster 
income. If you contemplate being a 
kidnapper on no mean scale, a well- 
filled purse is convenient. 

She got a good description of the 
Cornish place from the captain of the 
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steamboat, hired the largest launch 
obtainable, and early one gorgeous 
June morning the piratical expedition 
set forth. 

After hours of travel, they sighted 
the gray log house, miles from any 
other habitation, set high on a point 
of land, backed by a forest of mighty 
firs and facing southeastward across 
the water to the radiant. white-clad 
vision of Rainier on the horizon. It 
was a wonderfully beautiful spot, but 
there was a terror in its lonely beauty. 

Katherine landed in the tender and 
ran lightly up the trail. Near the 
house her way was barred by a small, 
square Jap, asking with more firmness 
than courtesy: 

“What want?” 

Katherine produced a photograph 
of Professor Cornish for credentials, 
and explained, with what clearness 
she might, that the honorable parent 
of the beloved children had sent her 
to fetch them. This was, from her 
point of view, strictly true, even if mis- 
leading. Was she not Agathaniké’s 
inspired emissary ? 


Sogo Muramoto looked uncertain. 
His instructions provided for many 
contingencies, but not for this. 

Just then a little girl came out on 


the veranda. She was a forlorn 
little figure, thin and pale from un- 
intelligent feeding and arrayed in a 
dirty blue rag of a kimono that smote 
Katherine to the heart. But her eyes 
were big and keen. She looked 
sharply at the figure on the path and 
made a wild drive for it. 

“Aunt Katherine, O Aunt Kathe- 
rine, did you come to get us?”’ 

“My Kitty, that’s just what I 
did!” 

The two embraced rapturously. 
Sogo felt distinctly relieved. He 
shuffled off to communicate these 
events to Tosa, his wife. It is not 
well to ask counsel of women and he 
would not so demean himself—but 
Tosa’s views might be interesting. 

After all, the kidnapping business 
was easy. Katherine perceived that 
the difficulties of a criminal career 
are overestimated. 

Tosa was a sloppy little thing who 
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spoke no English and did not keep 
the cabin clean, but she evidently 
liked the children, and Dorothy clung 
to her. After a shrill confab- with 
Tosa, Sogo accepted Katherine’s au- 
thority, and shortly she had all the 
children safely packed in the boat. 

She presented Sogo with a sum that 
looked like wealth to him, “from 
honorable parent for faithful service.”’ 
Also two tickets to Nippon. The Aki 
Maru was to sail in five days. 

Sogo was further instructed to close 
the house and find a home for the 
cow and chickens. 

“Shall I communicate to honorable 
parent of kids abrupt departure from 
house?” queried Sogo, and Katherine 
had the grace to blush as she said 
she would see to that. 

By the time Sogo was ready to 
sail, the family were occupying a 
furnished house on the top of Queen 
Anne Hill, whenee you see all the 
kingdoms of the earth and their glory. 
It was a _ sociable-looking, cream- 
colored house surrounded by red ge- 
raniums. In the nursery there was 
a Noah’s Ark frieze, a motherly 
Englishwoman and big windows over- 
looking the Sound—that happy high- 
way of the world where fascinating 
ships go forever to and fro. With 
these aids Katherine set herself to 
efface from the children’s minds all 
traces of their blank and bitter so- 
journ in No-Man's-Land. But I can- 
not affirm that she did not occa- 
sionally regret Paris and wish that she 
could regard Professor Cornish as a 
suitable guardian for his own family. 

T do not like to dwell upon it, for 
it is not a pleasant subject, but the 
baby’s development had been pitiably 
checked by their solitary life. She 
stammered a quantity of unintelligi- 
ble Japanese, and a little equally un- 
intelligible English; she was afraid 
of everything and everyone, and quite 
unfit for the routine life of a happy 
child in a comfortable home. But 
she was still a beautiful and intelli- 
gent creature to look upon, and her 
self-appointed guardian, yearning 
over her with a heart-sick anger, felt 
confident that a few months would 
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work wonders in readapting her to 
her natural environment. 

The older children reacted quickly 
frem the experience. Bit by bit, 
Katherine learned that Kiity’s pas- 
sionate loyalty to her memories had 
been, for herself and Jack, a source of 
mental stimulus. “Playing home’ 
had been both a game and a rite. 
Saying prayers and even brushing 
teeth were high ceremonials; recol- 
lections of nursery and garden were 
a memory-drill. One day she over- 
heard this fragment of dialogue. 

“The lemon-lilies were at the end 
of the grape-arbor,”’ Kitty began. 

“Peonies by the snow-ball bush,” 
chimed in Jack. 

“The Scotch rose was at the turn 
of the path.” 

“Daffodils was—was 

“O Jack!” 

“was down by the fence, an’ the 
crocuses grew in the grass!” 

Just then Aunt Katherine in a 
white dress, her eyes looking big and 
shiny, appeared in the doorway 
behind them and invited them to go 
down town in the automobile. 

This was toward the end of the 
summer, and that day happened 
the thing that she had known must 
come. She left the children in the 
car and went to a shop down the 
side street. Emerging, she met 
Alexander Cornish toiling up the hill 
wearily. He looked worn and worried. 
Recognition and greeting followed. 

“Tam in great trouble, Katherine,” 
he began abruptly, his face working. 
“The children have been spirited 
away. The house where I left them 
is closed and the care-takers gone. I 
have just come on from home. And 
I thought it such a good arrange- 
ment!” cried the psychologist pite- 
ously. 

“Oh the—the children—” faltered 
Katherine guiltily. Then she braced 
herself. ‘The children are visiting 
me, Alexander. Come this way,” and 
she led him back to the machine, 
where Jack in a sailor suit was en- 
gaged in tooting the horn and the 
girls were hanging over the back seat 
looking for her. 


” 
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The explanations that ensued were 
necessarily limited. You cannot be 
violent before the chauffeur or the 
cook. The children took their fa- 
ther’s appearance calmly, with no 
overwhelming evidences of joy. There 
was little said upon the homeward 
ride. The two antagonists sharpened 
their weapons in silence. The man’s 
revulsion of feeling was very strong 
and his anger was proportionate to 
his relief. 

When they reached the house, the 
children were sent up-stairs, and 
Professor Cornish and Miss Eccles sat 
down upon the sheltered southern 
veranda and prepared to have it out. 
It was to be a fight to a finish, and 
both of them knew it. 

“How dared you,” he demanded 
harshly, “how dared you remove my 
family from the spot where I had 
placed them?” 

‘ How dared you place them there ?”’ 
cried Katherine. “They might all 
have died before help in sickness 
could have reached them! I wonder 
Dorothy is alive. Did you never 
hear of such a thing as croup? You 
deprived them of comforts, of decen- 
cies, of education, of everything that 
means life!” 

“They were well cared for. In any 
case, what right had you to interfere?” 

“They were not well cared for. 
You were careless of their bodies and 
utterly neglectful of their minds. 
You used them as mere material for 
experiment, not as human beings at 
all. Even the law would pronounce 
you an unfit guardian.” 

“They are my children, and I will 
do as I please with my own!” said 
Alexander Cornish, getting on his feet 
and pacing across the veranda. There 
was an ugly and obstinate look about 
his mouth and a dull glitter in his 
eyes. ‘‘They belong to me,’ he re- 
peated with emphasis, “and how I 
train them is nobody’s business but 
my own!” 

“OQ you ghoul!” shrieked Kather- 
ine’s spirit furiously, “you soulless, 
senseless shrimp!’ But she shut her 
lips firmly and, somehow, under pres- 
sure the words stayed inside. What 
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she really said after a minute, in a 
quiet and almost indifferent tone, 
was: 

“Sit down, Alexander, and let us 
talk about it a little.” 

The Professor took a chair reluct- 
antly. Katherine’s quiet was more 
ominous than her excitement. In all 
his life he had never come so near a 
human being so highly charged with 
that intensity for which we have no 
name. Her calm was that of a dy- 
namo running at full speed. 

“You say they belong to you. 
Don’t they belong to Agathaniké and 
the world as well?” she urged. 
“Don’t you owe it to the woman who 
brought those children into the world 
to train them more or less as she 
would have done? Don’t you owe it 
to the world to make of them as good 
citizens as they have it in them to 
become? Don’t you owe it to them- 
selves to give them lives as rich and 
full as you can make them? The 
duties of parenthood are personal, 
not scientific!” 

The professor remained silent, his 
jaws set. He did not look at all like 
a reasonable being. 

“Tam no psychologist,” said Kath- 
erine, “but I know some of them 
say that, if you cut off at its roots 
the mental life of an adult even, if 
you remove him from his accustomed 
environment and deprive him of the 
relations with people he has always 
had, his consciousness becomes va- 
cant and he seems strange even to 
himself. That is what homesickness 
is, and strong men have died of it. 
If a grown person can suffer like that 
when you take him out of his world, 
what do you suppose happens to a 
child?” 

This was in the professor’s own 
line and gave him food for thought. 
“There may be something in what 
you say,” he admitted. “It is plau- 
sible. I had not thought of it. But,” 
he added bitterly, “I don’t see that it 
entitles you to steal my children!” 

“T do!” said Katherine. She grew 
suddenly tired of argument and de- 
liberately took the button off her foil. 

“T have a much longer purse than 
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you, Alexander,”’ she said very, very 
guietly, “and more friends, and, 
therefore, more power. I can make 
your name odious from one end of 
this country to the other and defame 
it in the schools of Europe. But for 
Agathaniké’s sake, I would rather 
not have to do it. Think, Alexander, 
would you like the world to know 
that you took the little, little babies 
of a mother who died in childbirth 
and gave them over to ignorance and 
silence and the tender mercies of a 
couple of Japanese of the coolie class? 
You took them from a home where 
they were happy and developing as 
children should — and you turned 
their lives to nothingness. Even you 
were torn and shaken, Alexander, 
when Agathaniké died. Do you think 
I have forgotten how you cowered 
and trembled in that hour? You 
thought her death terrible—I swear 
to you she would die a thousand 
harder deaths to keep her children 
from your hands to-day! I swear it, 
Alexander, and I know!” 

Her burning eyes caught his and 
held them against his wavering will. 
He stared at her like a man hypno- 
tized. It actually seemed to him 
that she was wrapped in vibrant flame, 
for the tigress that sleeps in every 
mother, even an honorary one, blazed 
fiercely at him out of Katherine 
Eccles’s eyes and faced him down. 
He tried to remember his rights, and 
the value of psychological experi- 
ments to the race, and to meet that 
look brazenly—but he abjectly failed. 
Suddenly he seemed to shrink and 
quiver. His face turned gray and old, 
and his jaw hung loose. 

“My God, Katherine! You say 
such horrible things!” he cried help- 
lessly, and burst into tears. 

“You made me say them, Alex- 
ander!”’ 

“The experiment is already ruined 
by your interference,” he said pee- 
vishly between his sobs. 

“Better the experiment than the 
children, Alexander!” 

“But if I can’t experiment with 
them, what shall I do with them?” 
said this scientist despairingly. 
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“Give them to me!” cried Kather- 
ine Eccles from her heart. And then, 
because her battle was won, she fell 
back in her chair and laughed and 
cried at once, like any foolish girl. 

And yet she did not want to saddle 
her exultant youth with that weight 
of care. Even to Agathaniké’s be- 
loved children she did not wish to 
surrender her life and its possibilities; 
but what else was there for her to 
do when it had pleased Providence to 
bestow upon their helplessness a father 
like to this one? 

Presently she sat up and wiped her 
eyes, and Alexander Cornish followed 
her example. 

“ Katherine,” he said shamefacedly 
but manfully, “I believe you are 
right and I wrong. I... I never 
thought about what Aggie would say, 
nor about their personalities not de- 
veloping. There was an instance in 
the books, a wood-cutter’s child in 
Corsica, who saw no one but his father 
till he was twelve years old. You 
would n’t care for the details, but 
when he was finally placed in school 


he developed so rapidly that at eigh- 
teen he was far ahead of his fellow- 


pupils. That seemed to show that 
it would n’t hurt their brains—and 
their brains were all I thought of.” 
“Exactly. Alexander, that’s 
what ails you! You never do think 
about anything but brains, and brains 
by themselves are the most forlorn 
and useless appurtenances under 
heaven! If I had n’t been sure you 
were more fool than knave, don’t 
you know I would have taken those 
children to—to Samoa or to Tibet! 
I would n’t have sat down on the top 
of the highest hill in Seattle and 
waited for you to come along.” 
Cornish did not wince at this. 
His surrender was absolute—perhaps 
because he was surrendering to him- 
self as much as to this militant young 
person with the merciless tongue. 
There was—had Katherine been able 
to grasp the scientific attitude of 
mind—something pathetic in his sur- 
render and in his ready humility. 
But the dear Lord never made a 
woman who could be fair to the 
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Professor’s point of view—and it is 
doubtless better that He did n’t. 

“Things are a certain way in this 
world,’’ went on Katherine sapiently, 
“and only foolish folk with brains 
ever think of trying to alter them. 
What I mean is that children must be 
cherished and grown-ups must do it, 
and whatever comes in the way of 
that is just folly. You can’t change 
this,norl. Itisthe way things ARE,” 
said the Honorary Mother patiently. 

Then followed the most remarkable 
event in this chronicle. 

“T did n’t realize that I was differ- 
ent froni most human beings,” said 
the Foolish Psychologist wistfully. 
“ Katherine,”’ and his small gray eyes 
filled with tears, “would you care 
to marry me, so you could look 
after the children without occasioning 
comment?” 

The courage of him! The splendid 
audacity! And—on the whole 
the self-sacrifice! But the Professor 
did not know that he was courageous, 
any more than he had previously 
known that he was criminal. Now, 
as then, he was simply carrying out 
an idea that occurred to him. 

For the first time since she left 
Paris, Katherine was absolutely at a 
loss. Fifteen minutes since he had 
hated her as obstinacy hates an im- 
pediment, and she had shaken his 
soul with her words as a terrier shakes 
a rat. And now he was naively and 
sincerely asking her to be his wife. 
“| never shall understand these peo- 
ple with brains!”’ thought Katherine. 
She was the more disconcerted be- 
cause she suddenly knew deep down 
in her heart that she was capable of 
daring even this dreadful fate to save 
the children, if there were no other 
earthly way! ‘ 

“That won't be necessary, I think, 
Alexander,’ she said at last quite 
mildly. ‘I know you mean well, and 
thank you. But there are other ways 
of managing it nicely, if you don’t 
mind my seeming to interfere a little.” 

“Ts n’t it rather late for you to have 
scruples upon that score?” he inquired 
pointedly, being a man, though pen- 
itent. Then his face changed. 
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“Let us bury it all!” he cried 
sharply. “I never want to think of 
it again! It was all wrong, wrong— 
and, anyhow, you have spoiled my 
pleasure in the experiment!”’ said this 
extraordinary man. 

Then they began to discuss the 
rearing of the little Cornishes. 

“ But, Katherine, ’’said the Professor 
presently, obviously reverting to his 
recent proposal, “it is putting a great 
deal of responsibility upon you—and 
suppose you should marry somebody 
else?” 

She opened her lips to retort, 
“Does n’t it seem to you, Alexander, 
that I have seen enough of mascu- 
line vagaries to keep me happily un- 
married forever?” But she did not 
say it; first because he still looked 
so shrivelled and miserable that it 
seemed unfair to pursue him further; 
second, because it was not true. For 
Alexander Cornish was only one man, 
and an exceptional instance, and she 
knew it and had faith in almost all 
the rest of them. 

She hesitated an instant, and just 
then, looking over Alexander Cor- 
nish’s shoulder, she saw again, as she 
had seen in Paris, Agathaniké’s face, 
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anguished, expectant and appealing. 

With a swift gesture Katherine hid 
her own face in her hands. “No! no! 
no!” her girl’s heart cried sharply. 
“No, not that! Don’t ask it, Aga- 
thaniké, not even of me! Not until I 
have searched the world over for the 
man that I have dreamed of—the 
man who is a lover and a father too. 
Surely God has made him—-surely I 
shall find him waiting for me some- 
where. It is my right—it is my 
right.” 

She dropped her hands and lifted 
her head proudly. 

“Why, Katherine—”’ said the Pro- 
fessor with a certain agitation, for he 
had no means of understanding 
the sudden splendor of her tearful 
eyes. 

She held out her hand apologeti- 
cally but decidedly. 

“T will do my very best for your 
children and hers,’ she said. “My 
very best always. But never as your 
wife. If it is ordained that I am some- 
day to marry some one else, then 
we must plan for that contingency 
when it occurs. Heaven knows,” said 
the Honorary Mother unblushingly, 
‘““Heaven knows I hope I shall!” 


THE RIVER AND I 
By JOHN G. 


III 


’ 


‘*HALF-WAY TO THE Moon’ 


T last the sinuous 
yellow road drop- 
ped over the bluff 
rim and, to all 
appearances, dis- 
solved into the 
sky—a gray-blue, 
genius-colored sky. 
It was sundown, and this was the 
end of the trail for us. Beneath the 
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bluff rim lay Fort Benton. 
ourselves down in the bunch grass 
that whispered drily in a cool wind 
fresh from the creeping night-shade. 
Now that Benton lay beneath us, 
I was in no hurry to look upon 
it. 

Fort Benton! What a clarion cry 
that name had been to me! OJd men 

too old for voyages—had talked 
about this place; a long time ago, 
*way down on the Kansas City docks, 
I had heard them. How far away 
it was then! Once upon a time, it 
had filled my day-dreams with won- 
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ders—this place that seemed half-way 


to the moon. 

The shrill shriek of a Great North- 
ern locomotive, trundling freight cars 
through the gloom, gave the death- 
stroke to the old boy-dream. It was 
the cry of Modernity. This boister- 
ous, bustling, smoke-breathing thing, 
nlunging through the night with flame 
in its throat, had made the change, 
dragged old Benton out of the far-off 
lunar regions and set what is left of 
it right down in the backyard of the 
world. Even a very little boy could 
get there now. 

‘“And yet,” thought I, as we set 
out rapidly for the village in the 
valley, ‘‘the difference between the 
poetry of mackinaws and Great 
Northern locomotives is merely a 
matter of perspective. If those old 
cordelle men could only come back 
for awhile from their Walhalla, how 
they would crowd about that wind- 
splitting, fire-eating iron beast pant- 
ing from its long run, and catching 
its breath for another plunge into 
the waste places and the night! 
And I? I would be gazing wide- 
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mouthed at the cordelle men. It's 
only the human curiosity about the 
other side of the moon. How perfect 
the nights would be if we could only 
see that lost Pleiad!”’ 

Ankle-deep in the powdery sand, 
we entered the little town with its 
business row facing the water front. 
One glance at the empty levees told 
you of the town’s dead glory. Not 
a steamboat’s stacks, blackening in 
the gloom, broke the peaceful glitter 
of the river under the stars. But 
along the sidewalk where the elec- 
tric-lighted bar-rooms buzzed and 
hummed, brawny cow-men, booted 
and spurred, lounged about, talking 
in that odd but not unpleasant 
Western English that could almost 
be called a dialect. 

But it was not the Benton of the 
cow-men that I felt about me. It 
was still for me the Benton of the 
fur trade and the steamboats and 
the gold rush—my boyhood’s Benton 
half-way to the moon—the ghost of a 
dead town. 

At Goodale I had sought a sub- 
stantial town and found a visionary 
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one. At Benton I had sought a 
visionary town and found a substan- 
tial one. Philosophy was_ plainly 
indicated as the proper thing. And, 
after all, a steaming plate of lamb 
chops in a Chinese chuck house of 
a substantial though disappointing 
town 1s more acceptable to even a 
dreamer than the visionary beefsteak 
I ate out there in that latent restau- 
rant of a potential village. 

The Congressman from Choteau 
County had returned from Washing- 
ton with fresh laurels; and Benton 
turned out to welcome her Great 
Man. Down the dusty, poorly lighted 
front street came the little band—a 
shirt-sleeved squad. Halting under 
the dingy glow of a corner street lamp, 
they struck up the best-intentioned, 
noisiest noise I ever heard. The 
tuba raced lumberingly after the 
galloping cornet, that ran neck-and- 
neck with the wheezing clarinet; and 
the drums beat up behind, pounding 
like the hoofs of stiff-kneed horses 
half a stretch behind. 

A great hoarse cry went up—a big- 
lunged, generous, warrior cry that 





made you think of a cavalry charge 
in the face of bayonets. And the 
shirt-sleeved band swung off down 
the street in the direction of the little 
cottage where the Great Man lived. 
All Benton fell in behind—clerks and 
bar-keeps and sheep men and cow- 
boys tumbling into fours. Under 
the yellow flare of the kerosene 
torches they went down the street like 
a campaigning company in route-step, 
scattering din and dust. 

Great, deep-chested, happy-look- 
ing, open-air fellows, they were; big 
lovers, big haters, good laughers, 
eaters, drinkers—and every one of 
them potentially a fighting man. 

And suddenly, as I watched them 
pass, something deep down in me cried 
out: ‘“‘Great God! What a fighting 
force we can drum up out of the cactus 
and the sagebrush when the time 
comes!’’ And when I looked again, 
not one of the sun-bronzed faces was 
strange to me, but every one was the 
face of abrother. Choteau’s Congress- 
man was myCongressman! Benton’s 
Great Man was my Great Man! I fell 
into line alongside a big bronco-buster 
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BUILDING THE ATOM I IN THE 


with his high-heeled boots and his 
clanking spurs and his bandy-legged, 
firm-footed horseman’s stride. Thirty 
yards farther on we were old com- 
rades. That is the Western way. 
We reached the cottage of the Great 
Man with the fresh laurels. He met 
us at the gate. He called us Jim and 
Bill and Frank and Kid Something 
or Other. We called him Charlie. 
And he wasn’t the least bit stiff or 
proud, though we hadn't the least 
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doubt that half of Washington was 
in tears at his departure for the West. 

The sudden flare of a torch be- 
trayed his moist eyes as he told us 
how he loved us. And I’m sure he 
meant it. 

He said, with that Western drawl 
of his: ‘‘ Boys, while I was back there 
trying to do a little something for 
you in Congress, I heard a lot of 
swell bands; but I didn’t hear any 
such music as this little old band of 
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ours has made to-night!’’ The un- 
intentional humor somehow did n’t 
make you want to laugh at all. 

We're all riding with his outfit; 
and next year we're going to send 
Charlie back East again. May we 
all die sheep men if we don’t—and 
that ’s the limit in Montana! 

Talking about sheep men reminds 
me of Joe, the big bronco-buster, 
and his mot. I was doing the town 
with Joe, and he was carefully edu- 
cating me in all the Western mys- 
teries. 

He told me about ‘‘day-wranglers”’ 
and ‘‘night-hawks” and ‘“‘war-bags” 
and ‘‘roundups’’; showed me how to 
tie a “‘bull-noose’”’ and a ‘‘sheep- 
shank” and a ‘‘ Mexican hackamore’”’; 
put meon tothe twist-of-the-wrist and 
the quick arm-thrust that puts half- 
hitches round a steer’s legs; showed 
me how a cowboy makes dance music 
with a broom and a mouth-harp—and 
many other wonderful feats, none of 
which I can myself perform. 

I wanted to feel the mettle of the 
big typical fellow, and so I said play- 
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fully: “‘Say, Joe, come to confession— 
you ‘rea sheep man, now are n’t you?” 

He clanked down a glass of long- 
range liquid, glared down at me with 
a monitory forefinger pointing straight 
between my eyes: ‘‘Now you look 
here, Shorty,” he drawled; ‘‘you ’re 
a friend of mine, and whatever you 
say, goes, as long as I ain’t all caved 
in! But you cut that out, and don’t 
you say that out loud again, or you 
and me’Jl be having to scrap the 
whole outfit!” 

He resumed his glass. I told him 
still playfully that a lot of mighty 
good poetry had been written about 
sheep and sheep men and crooks and 
lambs and things Jike that, and that I 
considered my question complimen- 
tary. 

“You ’re talkin’ about sheep men 
in the old country, Shorty,’ he 
drawled. ‘“‘There ain’t any cattle 
ranges there, you know. Do you 
know the difference between a sheep 
man in Scotland, say, and in Mon- 
tana?”’ 

I did not. 
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“Well,” he proceeded, “‘over in 
Scotland when a feller sees a sheep 
man coming down the road with his 
sheep, he says: ‘Behold the gentle 
shepherd with his fleecy flock!’ 
That ’s poetry. Now in Montana, 
that same feller says, when he sees 
the same feller coming over a ridge 
with the same sheep: ‘Look at that 
crazy blankety-blank with his woollies!’ 
That ’s fact. You mind what I say, 
or you ‘ll get spurred.”’ 

I don’t quite entirely agree with 
Joe, however. Once, lying in my 
tent across the river, I looked out 
over the breaks through that strange 
purple moonlight, such as I had al- 
ways believed to exist only in the 
staging of a melodrama, and saw 
four thousand sheep descending to 
the ferry. 

Like lava from a crater they 
poured over the slope above me; and 
above them, seeming prodigiously 
big against the weird sky, went the 
sheep man with his staff in his hand 
and a war-bag over his arm, while at 
his heels a wise collie followed. It 
was a picture done by chance very 
much as Millet could have done it. 
And somehow Joe’s mot could n’t 
stand before that picture. 


We found a convenient gravel bar 
on the farther side of the river, where 
we established our navy yard. There 
we proceeded to set up the keel of 
the Atom I—a twenty-foot canoe 
with forty-inch beam, lightly ribbed 
with oak and planked with quarter- 
inch cypress. 

No sooner had we screwed up the 
bolts in the keel, than our shipyard 
became a sort of free information 
bureau. Every evening the cable 
ferry brought over a contingent of 
well-wishers, who were ardent in their 
desire to encourage us in our under- 
taking, which was no less than that 
of making a toboggan slide down the 
roof of the continent. 

The salient weakness of the genus 
homo, it has always seemed to me, 
is an overwhelming desire to give 
advice. 

Through several weeks of toil, we 
were treated to a most liberal edu- 
cation on marine matters. It ap- 
peared that we had been laboring 
under a fatal misunderstanding re- 
garding the general subject of navi- 
gation. Our style of boat was indeed 
admirable—for a lake, if you please, 
but—well, of course, they did not 
wish to discourage us. It was quite 
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possible that we were unacquainted 
Now the 
Upper River (hanging out the 
bleached rag of a sympathetic smile), 
the Upper River was not the Lower 
River, you know. (That really did 
seem remarkably true, and we became 
alarmed.) The Upper River, mind 
you, was terrific. 

Why, we were assured, those frail 
ribs and that impossible planking 
would go to pieces on the first rock— 
like an egg-shell! Of course, we were 
free to do as we pleased—they would 
not discourage us for the world. And 
the engine! Gracious! Such a boat 
would never stand the vibration of a 
four-horse, high-speed engine, driving 
a fourteen-inch screw! It appeared 
plainly that we were almost 
criminally wrong in all our calcula- 
tions. 

Shamefacedly we went on driving 
nails into the impossible hull, knowing 
full well—poor misguided heroes!— 
that we were only fashioning a death 
trap! There could beno doubt about it. 
The free information bureau was unani- 


with the Upper Missouri. 
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IN MONTANA 


mous. It was all very pathetic. Noth- 
ing but the tonic ofan habitual morning 
swim in the clear cold river kept us 
game in the face of the inevitable! 

We saw it all. With a sort of 
forlorn, cannon-torn-cavalry-column 
hope we pushed on with the fatal work. 
Never before did I appreciate old Job 
in the clutches of good advice. I 
used to accuse him of rabbit blood. 
In the light of experience, I wish to 
record the fact that I beg his pardon. 
He was in the House of his Friends. 
I think Job and I understand each 
other better now. It was not the 
boils, but the free advice! 

At last the final nail was driven and 
clenched, the canvas glued on and 
ironed, the engine installed. The 
trim, slim little craft with her ad- 
mirable speed lines, tapering fore 
and aft like a fish, lay on the ways 
ready for the plunge. 

We had arranged to christen her 
with beer. The Kid stood at the 
prow with the bottle poised, awaiting 
his cue. The little Cornishman knelt 
at the prow. He was not bowed in 
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prayer. He was holding a bucket 
under the soon-to-be-broken bottle. 
“For,” said he, ‘‘in a country where 
beer is so dear and advice so cheap, 
let us save the beer that we may be 
strong to stand the advice!” 

The argument was indeed Socratic. 

‘‘And now, little boat,” said I, in 
that dark brown tone of voice of which 
I ami particularly proud, ‘“‘be a good 
girl! Deliver me not unto the laugh- 
ter of my good advisers. I christen 
thee Atom!” 

The bottle broke—directly above 
that bucket. 

And now before us lay the im- 
possible as plainly pointed out, not 
only by local talent, but by no less 
a man than the august captain of 
a government snag-boat. Several 
weeks before the launching, an Event 
had taken place at Benton. The first 
steamboat for sixteen years tied up 
there one evening. She was a gov- 
ernment snag-boat. Now a govern- 


ment snag-boat may be defined as a 
boat maintained by the government 
for the sole purpose of navigating 


rivers and dodging snags. This par- 
ticular snag-boat, I learned afterward 
in the course of a long cruise behind 
her, holds the snag-boat record. I 
consider her pilot a truly remarkable 
man. He seemed to have dodged 
them all. 

All Benton turned out to view 
the big red-and-white government 
steamer. There was something al- 
most pathetic about the public de- 
monstration when you thought of 
_ the good old steamboat days. Dur- 
ing her one day’s visit to the town, I 
met the Captain. 

He was very stiff and proud. He 
awed me. I stood before him fum- 
bling my hat. Said I to myself: ‘‘ The 
personage before me is more than a 
snag-boat captain. This is none 
other than the gentleman who in- 
vented the Missouri River. No doubt 
even now he carries the patent in his 
pocket!” 

“Going down-river in a power 
canoe, eh?” he growled, regarding 
me critically. ‘Well, you'll never 
get down!” 
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‘“‘That so?’’ croaked I, endeavoring 
to swallow my Adam’s apple. 

**No, you won’t!”’ 

“Why?” ventured I timidly, al- 
most pleadingly. ‘Is n’t there—uh— 
isn’t there—uh—water enough ?”’ 

“Water enough—yes!” growled 
the personage who invented the 
longest river in the world and there- 
fore knew what he was talking about. 
“Plenty of water—but you won't find 
it!” 

Now as the Atom slid into the 
stream, I thought of the Captain’s 
words. Since that time the river had 
fallen three feet. We drew eighteen 
inches. 

Sixty-five days after that oraculous 
utterance of the Captain, the Kid and 
I, half stripped, sunburned, sweating 
at the oars, were forging slowly against 
a head wind at the mouth of the 
Cheyenne, sixteen hundred miles be- 
low the head of navigation. A big 
white-and-red steamer was creeping 
up-stream over the shallow crossing 
of the Cheyenne’s bar, sounding every 
foot of the water fallen far below the 
usual summer level. 

It was the snag-boat. -Crossing her 
bows and drifting past her slowly, 
I stood up and shouted to the party 
in the pilot hause: 

“I want to speak to the Captain.” 

He came out on the hurricane deck 
—the man who invented the river. 
He was still stiff and proud, but a 
swift smile crossed his face as he 
looked down upon us, half naked and 
sun-blackened there in our dinky 
little craft. 

“Captain,” I cried, and perhaps 
there was the least vainglory in me; 
“IT talked to you at Benton.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, I have found that water!” 


IV 
MAKING A GETAWAY 


Tell a Teuton that he can’t, and 
very likely he will show you that he 
can. It’s in the blood. Between 
the prophecy of the snag-boat captain 
and my vainglorious answer at the 
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Cheyenne crossing, I learned to re- 
spect the words of the man who 
invented the eccentric old river. 

I stood on the bank for some time 
after the Atom I slid into the water, 
admiring her truly beautiful lines. 
Once I was captain of a trunk lid 
that sailed a frog pond down in Kan- 
sas City; and at that time I thought I 
knew the meaning of pride. I did 
not. All three of us were a bit puffed 
up over that boat. Something of 
that pride that goes before a fall 
awoke in my captain’s breast as I 
loved her with my eyes—that trim, 
slim, speed thing, tugging at her for- 
ward line, graceful and slender and 
strong and fleet as a Diana. 

I said at last: “I will now get in her, 
drop down to the town landing, and 
proceed to put to shame a few of these 
local motor-tubs that make so much 
fuss and don’t get anywhere!”’ 

I loved her as a man should love 
all things that are swift and strong 
and honest, keen for marks and goals 
—a big, clean-limbed, thoroughbred 
horse that will break his heart to get 
under the wire first; a high-power 
rifle, slim of muzzle, thick of breech, 
with its wicked little throaty cry, 
doing its business over a flat trajec- 
tory a thousand yards away: I loved 
her as a man should love those. 
Little did I dream that she would 
betray me. 

I took in the line and went aboard. 
At that moment I almost understood 
the snag-boat captain’s bearing. To 
be master of the Atom I seemed quite 
enough; but to be the really truly 
captain of a big red-and-white snag- 
boat—it must have been overwhelm- 
ing! 

I dropped out into the current, that, 
fresh from its plunge of four hundred 
feet in sixteen miles, ran briskly. 
Everything was in readiness. Il 
meant to put a crimp in the vanity 
of that free information bureau. 

I turned on the switch, opened the 
needle valve, swung the throttle over 
to the notch numbered with a big 
**2.”” T placed the crank on the wheel 
and gave it a vigorous turn. 

“Poof!” said the engine sweetly; 
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and the kind word éncouraged me 
immensely. Again I cranked. 

‘*Poof! Poof!” 

It seemed that I had somehow 
misunderstood the former communi- 
cation, and it was therefore repeated 
with emphasis. Like a model father 
who walks the floor with the weeping 
child, tenderly seeking the offending 
pin, I looked over that engine. 
‘“What have I neglected?” said I. I 
intended to be quite logical and fair 
in the. matter. 

I once presided over a country 
newspaper that ran its presses with a 
gasoline engine with a most decided 
artistic temperament. That engine 
used to have a way of communing 
silently with its own soul right in 
the middle of press day. I remem- 
bered this with forebodings. I re- 
membered how firm but kind I was 
obliged to be with that old engine. 
I remembered how it always put its 
hands in its pockets and took an ex- 
tended vacation every time I swore 
at it. I decided to be nothing but a 
perfect gentleman with this engine. 
I even endeavored to be a jovial 
good fellow. 

“What is it, Little One?” said I 
mentally; ‘‘does its tittle carburetor 
hurt it? Or did the bad man strangle 
it with that horrid old gasoline?” 

I tenderly jiggled its air valve, fid- 
dled gently with its spark control 
lever: I cranked it again. It barked 
at me likea dog! I had been kind to 
it, and it barked right in my face. 
I wanted to slap it. I lifted my eyes 
and saw that the rapid current would 
soon carry me past the town landing. 
I seized a paddle and shoved her in. 
Of course, a member of the free in- 
formation bureau was at the landing. 
He had with him a bland smile and 
a choice bit of information. 

‘Having trouble with your engine, 
aren’t you?” he said as I leaped 
ashore’ with the line. ‘‘There must 
be something wrong with it!” The 
remark was indeed illuminating. It 
struck me with the force of an inspira- 
tion. It seemed so true. 

“Strange that I had n’t thought of 
that!”” I remarked. ‘‘That really 
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must be the trouble—there ’s some- 
thing wrong with it! Thanks!” 

I tied the boat and went up-town, 
hoping to sidetrack the benevolent 
member of that ubiquitous bureau. 
When I returned, I found half a 
dozen other benevolent members at 
the landing. They were holding a 
consultation, evidently; and the very 
air felt gummy with latent advice. 

‘What ’s the matter with your 
engine?’’ they chorused. 

“Why, there’s something wrong 
with it!’’ I explained cheerfully, as I 
went aboard again. Ibegantocrank, 
praying steadily for a miracle. Now 
and then I managed to coax forth a 
gaseous chortle or two. The conven- 
tion on the landing understood every 
chortle in-a truly marvellous way. 

“Tt ’s the spark-plug, that ’s sure!”’ 
announced one with an air of finality. 
‘“‘When an engine has run for a 
while (!) the spark-plug gets all 
smutted up. Have you cleaned your 
spark plug?”’ 

““No, Jim!” contradicted another, 
“it’s all in the oil feed! Look how 
she puffs! W’y, it ’s in the oil feed— 
plain as day! Now if you'll take 
off that carburetor and “ 

I cranked on heroically. 

“It’s in the timer,” volunteered 
another. ‘‘ You see that little brass 
lever back there? Well, you take 
and remove that and you'll find 
that ¥ 

I cranked on shamelessly. 

“The batteries ain’t no good!’’ came 
in a man with a big voice that re- 
minded me of a bass-drum booming 
up among the wind instruments in 
a medley. Like the barber who 
owned the white owl, I stuck to my 
business. I cranked on. 

“Tt ain’t 71 them batteries—them 
batteries is all right!’’ piped a weaz- 
ened little man who had been grinning 
wisely at the lack of mechanicai 
ability so shamelessly exposed by his 
fellows. ‘‘Now in a jump spark en- 
gine,”’ he explained leisurely, with a 
knowing squint of his eyes and an 
uplifted explanatory forefinger: ‘‘In 
a jump spark engine, gentlemen, there 
is a number of things to consider. 
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Now if you ll take and remove that 
cylinder head, pull out the piston 
and is 

The voice of the expounder was 
suddenly drowned out by the ear- 
splitting rapid-fire of the exhaust! 
The miracle had happened! Hooray! 

I grasped the steering cords and 
jammed her rudder hard to port. 
Her fourteen-inch screw, suddenly 
started at full speed ahead, made the 
light slim craft leap like a spike- 
spurred horse. 

But the turn was too short. She 
thrust her sharp haughty nose into 
the air like an offended lady, and 
started up the bank after that infor- 
mation bureau. If a tree had been 
convenient, I think she would have 
climbed it. 

I shut her down. 

“She went that time!” chorused 
the information bureau. Coming 
from an information bureau, the 
statement was marvellously correct. 
But I had suddenly become too glad- 
hearted for a sharp retort. 

“Tf you will please throw me the 
line, and push me off,” I said con- 
fidently, “I'll drop out into the 
current.” 

I dropped out. 

‘Now for putting a crimp in some 
people’s vanity!” I exulted. 

I cranked. Nothing doing! I 
cranked some more. No news from 
the crimping department. I con- 
tinued to crank; also, I continued to 
drift. Somehow that current seemed 
to have increased alarmingly in speed. 

I thought I heard a sound of merri- 
ment. Ilookedup. The little weaz- 
ened man was gesticulating wildly 
with that forefinger of his. He was 
explaining something. The informa- 
tion bureau, steadily dwindling into 
the distance, was not listening. It 
seemed to be enjoying itself im- 
mensely. 

I swallowed a half-spoken word 
that tasted bitter as it went down. 
Then I cranked again. There seemed 
to be nothing else to do. It wasa 
hot day; hot sweat blinded me, and 
trickled off the tip of my nose. My 
hands began to develop blisters. 
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Finally, a deep disgust seized me. 
Then suddenly I heard a roaring of 
waters and a hundred yards ahead 
of me I saw rapids. The words of 
the information bureau came back to 
me with terrible distinctness: ‘“‘ Why, 
her light timbers will go to pieces on 
the first rock!” 

Although I am no hero, I did n’t 
get frightened. I got sore. ‘‘Go 
ahead, and smash yourself up, if you 
like!’’ I cried to the balky craft. And 
then I waited to see her do it. She 
swung round sharply with the first 
suck of the rapids, struck a rock, side- 
stepped, struck another, and went on 
down, grinding and dragging on a 
stony reef. 

It suddenly came to me that this 
was what they called the Crocondunez 
Rapids. I remembered that they 
said the name meant ‘‘the big bridge 
of the nose.’”’ The name had a power- 
ful fascination for me—I wanted to 
hit something good and hard some- 
where in that region! 

Finally she swung clear of the reef, 
caught the swirl of the main current, 
and started for New Orleans with 
the bit in her teeth. I wasn’t ready 
to arrive in New Orleans at once; I 
had made other arrangements. So 
I grasped a paddle and drove her 
into shallow water. I leaped out, 
waist-deep in the cold stream, and 
threw my weight against her. Pant- 
ingly, I wondered what was the exact 
distance to the nearest axe. I re- 
solved to crank her once more and 
then for the axe-hunt! 

I leaned over the gunwale and 
began to grind. For the life of me, 
I don’t know just what I did to her; 
but it seemed that she had taken 
some offence. Without the least 
warning, she leaped forward at three- 
quarter speed, and started up-stream 
with that haughty head of hers thrust 
skyward! 

I clung desperately to her gunwale, 
and she dragged me insultingly in 
the drink! She made a soppy rag 
of me! I managed to scramble 
aboard—something after the fashion 
of a bronco-buster who mounts at a 
gallop. 


But the way she travelled! I forgot 
the ducking and forgave her with all 
my heart. I held her nose well out 
into the channel where the current 
ran with swells, though no wind 
blew. 

Bucking the rapids, she split the 
fast water over her nose and sent it 
aft in two clean-cut masses that 
hissed about her like angry skirts. 
A light V-shaped wake spread after, 
scarcely agitating the surface. She 
dragged no water. There was no 
churning at her stern. Only the 
dull, subaqueous drone, felt rather 
than heard beneath the rapid banging 
of her exhaust, told me how the 
honest little screw thrust hard. 

I pushed the spark lever close to 
the reversing point, and opened her 
throttle wide. This acted like a 
bottle-fly on the flank of a spirited 
mare. She shook herself, quivering 
through all her light, pliable con- 
struction, lifted her prow another 
inch or two, and flung the rapids 
behind her. 

Slim, fleet, clean-heeled and hungry 
for distance, she raced toward the 
Benton landing two miles up. 

In my anxiety to show her to the 
benevolent ones, I left the current and 
took a cross-cut over a rocky ford. 
Pebbles flung from her pounding heels 
showered down upon me. I climbed 
forward and let her hammer away. 
She cleared the gravel bar, and as- 
she plunged past the now silent in- 
formation bureau on the landing, 
condescendingly I waved a hand at 
them and went on splitting water. 

We shot under the bridge, forged 
into the crossing current, passed the 
big brick hotel, where a considerable 
number came out to salute us. They 
dubbed her the fastest boat that had 
ever climbed that current, I learned 
afterward. Alas! I was getting my 
triumph early and in one big chunk! 
I figure that that one huge breakfast 
of triumph, if properly distributed, 
would have fed me through the whole 
two thousand miles of back-strain 
and muscle-cramp. 

And yet, through all the days of 
snail-paced toil that followed, I re- 








mained truly thankful for that early 
breakfast. 

The Kid and the Cornishman, busy 
in camp with the packing for the 
voyage, had shared in the gloom of 
my temporary defeat. But now, as 
I plunged past them, I could see them 
leaping into the air and cracking their 
heels together with delight. They 
had wet every plank of her with their 
sweat, and they were as proud as I. 
In the light of the following days, 
their delight dwindled into a pathetic 
thing. 

I held her on her course up-stream, 
reached the bend a mile above, 
swung round, and—discovered that 
she had only then begun to lift her 
heels! With the rapid current to 
aid, her speed was truly wonderful. 
She could have kept pace with any 
respectable freight train at least. 

I indulged in a little feverish mental 
calculation. She could make, with 
the minimum current, eighteen miles 
per hour. Every day meant fifteen 
hours of light. Sioux City was two 
thousand miles away. We could 
reach Sioux City easily in ten days’ 
actual running! 

While I was covering that fast mile 
back to camp, I saw the Atom passing 
Sioux City with an air of high-nosed 
contempt. I developed a sort of 
unreasoning hunger for New Orleans, 
a kind of violent thirst for the Gulf 
of Mexico! Nothing short of these, 
it seemed to me, could be worthy of 
so fleet a craft. When I shoved her 
nose into the landing, I found that 
my companions thoroughly agreed 
with me. 

All that night in my restless sleep 
I drove speed boats at a terrific pace 
through impossible channels and rock- 
toothed Scyllas; and the little Cornish- 
man fought angry seas and heard a 
dream-wind shrieking in the cordage, 
and felt the salf spume on his face. 
“‘T wonder why I am always dreaming 
that,” he said. ‘“‘Atavism,’’ I ven- 
tured; and he regarded me narrowly, 
as though I might be maligning his 
character in some way. 

At dawn we had already eaten and 
were loading the Atom for the voyage. 
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With her cargo she drew eighteen 
inches of water. At full speed, she 
would squat four inches. It was the 
first of August and the water, which 
had reached in the spring its highest 
point for twenty years, had been 
falling rapidly, and now promised to 
go far below the average low-water 
mark. We had ahead of us a long 
voyage, every mile of which was 
strange water. 

Once again I went over that 
feverish calculation. This time I 
was more generous. I decided upon 
fifteen days. The cable ferry towed 
us out beyond the gravel bars that, 
during the last week, had been slowly 
lifting their bleached masses higher. 
In mid-stream we cut loose. 

At the first turn the engine started. 
We were going at a good half-speed 
clip, when suddenly the engine 
changed its mind. “Squash!” it 
said wearily. Then it let off a gaso- 
line sigh and went into a peaceful 
sleep. We had reached the brick 
hotel. We pulled in with the paddles 
andtiedup. Theinformation bureau 
was there, and at once went into 
consultation. 

Having done various things, I 
carefully surveyed my environs for 
alady. There were no ladies present, 
so I spoke out freely. ‘‘And now,” 
said I, having exhausted my vo- 
cabulary, ‘‘I shail crank!”’ 

Bill and the Kid sat on a pile of 
rocks looking very sullen. For some 
reason or other they seemed to doubt 
that engine. I don’t know how long 
I cranked. I know only that the 
impossible happened. The boat 
started for the hotel piazza! 

I did n’t shut her down this time. 
I leaped out and took her by the nose. 
Putting our shoulders against the 
power of the screw, we walked her 
out into the current, headed her 
down-stream, and scrambled in wet 
to the ears. 

My logbook speaks for that day as 
follows: “Left Benton at 2.30 P. M. 
Gypsied along under half gasoline 
for several hours, safely crossing 
the Shonkin and Groscondunez Bars. 
Struck a rock in Fontenelle Rapids at 
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4.30, taking off rudder. Landed 
with difficulty on a gravel bar and 
repaired damages. At 5.30 engine 
bucked. A heavy wind from the 
West beat us against a ragged shore 
for an hoursand a half. Impossible 
to proceed without power, except by 
cordelling—which we did, walking 
waist-deep in the water much of the 
time. Paddles useless in such a head- 
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wind. The wind falling at sunset, we 
drifted, again losing our rudder while 
shooting Brule Rapids. Tied up at 
the head of Black Bluffs Rapids at 
dusk, having made twenty miles out 
of two thousand for the first day’s 
run. Have to extend that fifteen 
days! Just the same, that informa- 
tion bureau saw us leave under 
power!” 


(To be continued ) 
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CHAPTER III 
GONE TO TEXAS 


RUNAWAY boy 
and a lame hound 
—it was a broad 
trail that these 
left for Vespasian 
Seacrest’s follow- 
ing; yet week after 

» week the father 
delayed to do more than circle the 
immediate neighborhood with a care- 
less assumption of indifference as to 
news of the fugitive. No doubt he 
had visions of a weary and homesick 
Champ creeping in at some twilight 
to silently make his submission. If 
this was so, he maintained them in 
the teeth of advice and information 
to the contrary. For Salomy Jane 
spoke up to her employer, almost with 
acrimony. 

“Yes, an’ you ’ll fool around wait- 
in’ for Champ to come back of hisself 
till that thar boy ‘ll go plumb out ’n 
the country,” she told him. “I say 
come back! They ain’t no give up in 
Champ. He never was what a body ’d 
call a mean child; but when he got 








crossways in the road, I always 
knocked under to him first, to save 
trouble, ’caze knock under hisself he 
never would—TI reckon he ’s too much 
like his daddy.”’ 

““Huh!”’ returned Vespasian, dis- 
sembling the satisfaction he felt. 
“That ’s what ’s ailin’ him, I reekon— 
you been a-knucklin’ down to him all 
his life. I ort to have took a hand 
long ago. Time I git my fodder 
pulled, I’m a-goin’ down to McLe- 
more’s Cove and fetch him home, 
without Gid Fain’s sent him back 
before then.” 

But Gideon Fain, younger brother 
of the dead Miranda, did not send 
home the hope of the house of Sea- 
crest. The weeks ran into autumn 
months. Salomy Jane pined visibly; 
according to her own report she slept 
ill and dreamed dreams. These latter 
she insisted upon retailing to Vespa- 
sian along with his breakfast. 

‘“‘An’ I seen him as plain as I see 
you this minute,” she opened out one 
gray dawn in late October. Nagged 
nerves had given her a face-ache, and 
her head was tied up, so that, in the 
dim shine of the one candle by which 
the meal was proceeding, her pinched 








little face with its one wild eye and 
one tame, surrounded by folds of 
butternut-dyed homespun, wore some- 
thing of a witch-like aspect. 

“Well, I reckon that ’s a sign he’s 
a-comin’ back to-day or to-morrow,” 
Vespasian jeered good-humoredly 
from the board. 

Salomy Jane had a cold along with 
her neuralgia, and the portentous 
sniffs with which she punctuated all 
statements lent them a certain fune- 
real quality. She paused now as she 
set a plate of pones hot from the 
oven down at her employer’s left. 
With an access of timid courage—if 
such a combination can be—she 
leaned forward and addressed him. 

“No, Champ ain’t a-comin’ back 
to-day, nor to-morrow—nor nary 
other day that you could name,” she 
‘ asserted tremulously. ‘‘I tell you I 
seen him—an’ I seen him plain. He 
was a-standin’ with Gid Fain’s folks, 
an’ every last one of ’em had pokes 
on they’ backs. Champ, he hilt out 
his hand torge me, an’ when he 
opened it—hit was plumb full of salt. 
You know that ’s a sign of a journey. 
I’ve dre’mp’ it now three times run- 
nin’. You know it’s shore to come 
true. If you ever want to put eyes 
on yo’ son again, you ’ll go down to 
Gid Fain’s in McLemore’s Cove an’ 
fetch him, and you won’t wait for no 
fodder-pullin’, neither.” 

Seacrest got up wiping his mouth 
and smiling. Salomy Jane’s visions 
had to be treated with respect. It 
was the one point, aside from Champ, 
upon which she had ever shown any 
spirit. 

‘“‘T reckon your dreams means that 
the Fains is a-gettin’ they’ pokes 
ready to come bring Champ home— 
that ’s a journey, ain’t it? Twenty 
miles, if it’s an inch, and over the 
worst road that ever laid outdoors.” 

Salomy Jane shook her head and 
sniffed. 

“Take it yo’ way,”’ she said with a 
sullenness unusual. ‘‘Man person ’ll 
do that anyhow. But I’ve warned 


ye 





Vespasian was to remember her 
words when, after seeing the crops 
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thoroughly garnered, after taking 
time even for a side excursion to his 
boyhood home in Sequatchie Valley, 
where he wanted to get one of old 
Belle’s pups that would make a fit 

dog for his son, and perhaps—who 

knows?—a peace offering, he finally 

took his leisurely way down through 

the small town of Chattanooga, to 

McLemore’s Cove, that rich little 

valley nursed in the eastern flank of 

Lookout Mountain where it runs into 

northern Georgia, where the Fains 

were then living. It was sullen, gray, 

November weather; the skies wept 

continually, dropping their tears upon 

a sobbing earth that answered from 

miry road and dripping forest in a 

sigh of autumnal grief. Something in 

the deserted aspect of the Gideon Fain 

place struck cold to Seacrest’s heart 

as he turned into the long lane 

which led up tothe cabin. This was 

weather to keep humans housed, but 

so far he had seen neither hoof nor 
horn of any stock about the place. 

Then he drew a sharp breath of relief. 

A huddled mule was tethered under a 
tree, and a man’s figure moved in the 
door of a smoke-house. Nearer ap- 
proach showed the front door of the 
dwelling sagging wide, sawing fitfully 
to and fro in the rain-laden gusts, and 
instinctively Seacrest turned to the 
man in the smoke-house, with the 
customary “ Hello!”’ adding after it, 
‘“Whar’s all the folks at?” 

““Gid Fain’s fambly?”’ inquired he 
in the smoke-house door, surveying 
the new-comer with leisurely interest. 
‘““Gone to Texas. I’ve bought this 
place. My name’s Tuel.” 

After feverishly inquiring the de- 
tails and learning that Gideon Fain’s 
people might stop for a time at Me- 
ridian, Vespasian hurried back to 
Chattanooga. Haste and anxiety 
grew in him at every step. He left 
his horse and wagon with Salomy 
Jane’s brother, to be driven back to 
the Ridge, and he himself, rain- 
soaked, unprepared, bought a railway 
ticket and set out. 

That his soaked clothes dried on his 
body was no tax upon the mountain 
man’s enormous vitality, but the rail- 
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way journey, in a car whose windows 
were kept shut against the rain, where 
a wood stove added unwelcome heat 
to the fetid air and people lay in con- 
torted, uneasy slumber on the un- 
comfortable seats, scrambling out now 
and again for a hastily snatched meal 
at a station or buying fried chicken 
and biscuit from some negro vender, 
—this brought him at length, sick and 
dizzy, to Meridian, Mississippi. Some- 
how the mountain man had never 
thought of the amount in his pocket 
saying anything to the length of his 
journey, and did not know the name 
of Gideon Fain’s wife’s kin. Ill as he 
was by this time with alternate fever 
and chill, he set out to inquire from 
house to house. The second day he 
broke down and stumbled back to his 
boarding-place, where he lay in a 
high fever and delirious for weeks. 
He paid the negro who tended on him 
during his illness to finish his inquir- 
ies, and the boy, after the manner of 
his race, asked possibly one or two 
people, and informed the sick man 
that nobody named Fain had ever 


stopped in the town. 

It was after Christmas that Ves- 
pasian Seacrest crept up from his bed 
to face a sizable doctor’s bill, an in- 
debtedness to his landlady, who was 


a widow, and empty pockets. He 
was, among other things, a competent 
blacksmith; he now sought and found 
work at his trade; but, as the big 
plantations universally had their slave 
smiths, all such vocations found 
limited patronage in those days. It 
was spring before he had paid him- 
self free and accumulated enough to 
defray his expenses back to Chat- 
tanooga. He tramped into the house 
on the ridge one April twilight, with 
a bearing and story so curious that 
Salomy Jane looked past him to see 
Champ following. Something that 
illness had done to Vespasian Sea- 
crest’s mentality, some twist it had 
put in the machine, or cog loosened 
somewhere, had left him, where his 
absent son was concerned, not exactly 
as other people.- Only the old woman 
with the wall eye thoroughly under- 
stood him in this matter. To her, 
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with her dreams and visions, it was 
nothing strange that he should speak 
of his lost son as though the boy 
might be expected any moment. 
She fought Seacrest’s battles with 
the too-curious who would have 
questioned him concerning Champ’s 
present whereabouts or well-being, 
and she was always his delighted 
auditor when he boasted with ever 
increasing circumstance and detail of 
what was being done for the boy, and 
of what he himself intended doing. 

It was on the street in Chattanooga, 
just after Seacrest had left the train 
which brought him back from the 
south, that he met Judge Winchester, 
and the lawyer halted him and spoke 
of Champ. The season for some por- 
tion of which Mrs. Winchester looked 
to take the children to Walden’s 
Ridge was approaching, and the 
moneyed man was reminded that the 
son of his humble neighbor had given 
offence the year before concerning a 
subject almost unmentionable. He 
was not aware of the boy’s flight, and, 
after rather strained greetings, he 
began: 

“‘Seacrest, what your son said in 
Abel Mims’s school was my reason 
for taking my children out before the 
term was ended. I let my wife go to 
the Ridge with the children in the 
summers because the air is strength- 
ening up there—strengthening. Mrs. 
Winchester is of the opinion also that 
the associates are harmless, if not 
elegant; but when I hear of such talk 
as your son had to my children in 
Abel Mims’s school, I feel that it’s 
time for me to protest. I pay more 
than half the money that is raised to 
get up that school. You could n’t 
have a school without me. And I 
want to say right here and now, 
Seacrest, that you’ve got to deal 
with that boy of yours or I will never 
pay it again.” 

From a superior height Vespasian 
looked down on the fussy, sanguine, 
rotund little man, and lazily changed 
his quid from one cheek to the other. 

“Well, Judge,” he began in the 
rolling, mellow drawl of his people, a 
bright streak slumbering between the 








thick dark fringes of his lowered lids, 
“‘T reckon I can say for my boy Champ 
that he will never bother your chaps 
again—becaze I’m not goin’ to allow 
him to go to the summer school with 
‘em. It ain’t fittin’s Abel Mims 
don’t know anything to teach my son, 
and I have sent him out of the moun- 
tains to get his education.” 

He walked on and left a wfathful 
and astonished man pulling off a tall 
silk hat to wipe a heated brow with a 
flourishing silk handkerchief. 

“When people of his class can speak 
to their superiors like that,” the judge 
said, in telling of it at the family din- 
ner table, ‘‘it ’s time for men of in- 
telligence to look to the governing of 
the country.” 

‘“Where did he say Champ was 
gone to?” inquired Evelyn Belle, 
buttering her pound cake with a 
liberalhand. ‘‘No,mammy’’—tothe 
negress who stood patiently behind 
her chair—‘‘it won’t make me yellow 
as a duck’s foot, neither. I don’t 
love anything else on the table. If I 
can’t have butter on my cake I ’ll 
just starve myself to death.” 

As time sifted the matter, it ap- 
peared that nobody could answer 
Evelyn Belle’s question; nobody knew 
where Champ Seacrest was gone. 
The Texas of that day was, to the 
poor whites of the South, an allure- 
ment and a mystery, a place where a 
man of courage and enterprise might 
very shortly make a fortune, or find 
a grave; and Gideon Fain with his 
family, and presumably little Champ 
Seacrest among them, had vanished 
into the wide levels of its endless 
plains as utterly as a chance-blown 
leaf. 

Yet the father showed no apprecia- 
tion of this fact. He took up his 
affairs on the ridge farm, and pushed 
them forward with fiery, untiring 
energy, improving the place, making 
the best cropit hadeverseen. When, 
in the fall, he went to Miss Rhody 
Clack to have himself measured for a 
new homespun suit, he bespoke also 
the making of a suit for the boy. Miss 
Rhody had made such clothing the 
year before—would she know the size 
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it ought to be by now? The tailoress 
stated that she had a nephew just 
Champ’s age and height, ‘‘or a leetle 
mite chunkier.” To this boy she 
would fit the suit, taking care that 
it be made snug, and she believed that 
Champ would find it to his liking. 

“That ’s right,’’ Vespasian agreed, 
grown strangely garrulous since his 
return from the south. “That’s 
right, Miss Rhody; you make it little 
in the waist, because Champ is right 
slim around the middle, like his daddy 
before him. I remember when your 
Aunt Sarah made my weddin’ clothes, 
she says to me, says she, ‘ Vesp, ef I'd 
had your figure when I was a gal I 
shore could have had my pick o’ the 
boys.’”’ 

He squared his big shoulders and 
laughed. Deep chested, with that 
fiery glance and toss of the tempestu- 
ously curl-crowned head, though the 
dark rings now showed silver thread- 
ings, he wasstill a dominating, valiant- 
looking creature. 

Miss Rhody smiled appreciation. 
“I reckon Champ ’ll never have your 
height,’”? she hazarded. ‘He takes 
too much after his mother’s people. 
He ’s a Fain.” 

With the memory of that closing 
quarrel illuminating his mind, Ves- 
pasian shook his head. 

“Champ ain’t no Fain,” he said 
with satisfaction. ‘‘Don’t you fool 
yourself, Miss Rhody. And I ain’t 
sure, neither, that he won’t come up 
to me, time he gets his growth.” 

It was the year after Champ’s de- 
parture that Emmeline Glenn died. 
The baby died, too, and Clay Hicker- 
son stayed on aimlessly for a while at 
the Glenn place where poor Emmeline 
had been wont to make the crop for 
him. There was nothing planted this 
year, and nothing to eat; Delora was 
to be fed, and the step-father per- 
suaded himself that it was a humane 
impulse which made him seek his 
more prosperous neighbor, Seacrest, 
and offer him the farm for a quarter 
of its value. Vespasian was aware 


that the widower could make no 
valid deed to the land, having but a 
courtesy title to it; yet the Glenn 
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place was one of the best on the 
Ridge, its acres marched with his, he 
had always wanted it, and here was 
his chance to have it. If he refused 
to buy, Hickerson would but go down 
to Chattanooga and hawk it about 
until he found some one willing to 
purchase, and then the child would 
get nothing. Seacrest promised him- 
self to take the little girl along with 
the property;.and make her a charge 
upon himself. 

Thus it was that the opening of the 
next year—and many years there- 
after—saw Vespasian repairing, put- 
ting in order and tilling the two farms 
as they had never been tilled before. 
The South of that day was no place 
for a white man who did not own 
slaves; yet Seacrest managed by 
superior energy and ability to make 
quite a notable standing for himself. 

Delora entered Vespasian Sea- 
crest’s household with all a child’s 
silent, bitter partisanship for her 
exiled playmate, believing honestly 
that she hated the father for the sake 
of the son he had driven away. But 
ah, the little girl who had loved 
Champ Seacrest for those most mascu- 
line attributes of haughty generosity, 
reckless valor, and domineering pride 
—could she be insensible to the same 
traits in the older man? And more, 
when the qualities which had won 
the boy’s heart laid their charm on 
his sire, and Seacrest came to dote 
openly upon his growing girl with her 
slow, quietly humorous speech, the 
sleeping spark of laughter that always 
lurked in her brown eyes, and her 
light-hearted staunchness, then in- 
deed the bond of an abiding affection 
was made and ratified between them. 
Vespasian unhesitatingly admitted 
her to an intimacy closer and more 
tender than he could have offered a 
son, however dear. She became his 
shadow, the ultimate syllable of his 
word. Hetook her hunting with him, 
taught her to use a gun; she even 
made some headway at assisting him 
on the farm. But when the time 
came he resolutely sent her from him 
to the th-iving little town of Jasper 
at the foot of the fat Sequatchie 
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valley, where she might live with his 
merchant brother and attend a good 
school. 

He built so extensively at the Glenn 
place that Salomy Jane’s hope flared 
up—surely nothing but approaching 
matrimony could account for so many 
pens being added to a dwelling which 
was already ample for the needs of its 
owner’s present household. Yet the 
main room of this new portion was 
promptly set aside for Champ’s oc- 
cupancy. On its door was a clumsy 
but effective lock; and into it were 
moved all of the dead mother’s be- 
longings, and many things which 
Vespasian purchased for the boy. 
Into it, too, unknown to the others, 
annually went the suits which were 
made for Champion Seacrest. Miss 
Rhody’s nephew continued to grow 
in height, and in that process reduced 
somewhat in girth, so that the 
tailoress believed him to continue a 
fair model for Champ’s clothing. The 
second year of the boy’s absence and 
the third year’s suits were made, and 
nobody thought of doubting that 
they were sent to Texas. 

Miss Rhody would say to her helper 
as she finished a suit: “‘Lord, honey, 
don’t you know that thar boy is dead 
and gone thislongago? They tell me 
that the place where he first stopped 
at—I disremember the name, but 
them that told me knowed it—they 
tell me that yellow fever runs high 
in that thar place of a summer, and 
that they had a run of it the year the 
Fains settled in the town. Folks 
from the mountains always ketches 
town diseases—an’ sure as they ketch 
’em they die of ’em. I hain’t no idea 
that Vespasian Seacrest ’Il ever see 
his boy again in this world. I reckon 
he railly knows it, and he’s just a 
little bit curious about it—pore soul!”’ 

As Delora shot up into a tall girl, 
showing the refining influence of the 
better advantages Vespasian con- 
scientiously gave her, her position 
on the Ridge became a painful one. 
Already the state of affairs which 
culminated in the Civil War was be- 
ginning to make itself intolerably felt. 
East Tennessee was a house divided; 
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its few and scattered rich men, with 
their slaves, looked with contempt 
upon the non-slave-owning whites, 
who could be nothing but poor. The 
mountaineers, except where trade 
offered them some contact with their 
wealthy neighbors and made it to 
their interest to be otherwise, were 
in hearty sympathy with the abolition 
sentiments of the North, already be- 
ginning to be heard south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. 


CHAPTER IV 
WAR 


For thirty years before secession 
the heart of the North was rent by 
the premonitory pangs of the im- 
pending struggle. She was not from 
the first a unit on this question, though 
victory found her fairly well agreed 
within herself. Perhaps the minor in- 
ternecine strife between Copperhead 
and Abolitionist above Mason and 
Dixon’s line, which preceded and did 
its part toward bringing on the war, 
threshed out these questions to a 
fairly definite conclusion. 

When a mob led or incited by repu- 
table persons in Boston dragged Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, a rope around 
his neck, through the streets of that 
city for his too-plain speaking, and so 
menaced him that the police rescued 
the man and put him in jail for his 
own safety, the South sat aloof, 
haughtily incurious, contenting her- 
self with the standing offer of five 
thousand dollars for the arrest and 
prosecution of the pestiferous Aboli- 
tionist, repeated and always in- 
creasing demands concerning the 
safeguarding of slave property, and, 
within her own borders, a tense, 
ominous silence on the Great Sub- 
ject. 

Vespasian Seacrest did not belong 
to the slave-owning class. The lib- 
eration of the negro meant little to 
him. But the men of his race had 
come over the mountains with John 
Sevier; from them and their kind had 
been recruited that pathetically in- 
domitable rear-guard of the Revo- 


lution without which our struggle for 
independence must have failed. Eigh- 
teen-twelve, a naval war, did not 
touch the mountains; but Vespasian 
himself had served in Mexico, a good 
soldier, and, as the mountaineer al- 
ways is, an ardent patriot. When 
secession was mooted, it was to him 
as though the solid earth had slipped 
under his feet. He fell into a sort of 
madness of rage and resentment, 
which was to mark him even among 
his passionately loyal fellows through- 
out the years of the conflict that fol- 
lowed. Delora Glenn readily took 
her color from him. There were no 
runaway slaves to be helped north 
through the mountains; but when the 
time came it was Delora upon whom 
he depended, while poor Salomy Jane 
trembled and dreamed dreams and 
saw visions. In those days her de- 
fective eye ran up the danger signal 
and kept it permanently hoisted. 

On the twentieth of December, 
1860, South Carolina seceded. The 
shock to these mountain dwellers, 
who cared more for the Union 
than for the matter of slave-hold- 
ing, was profound. As, with the 
opening year, Mississippi, Florida, 
Alabama, Georgia, and Louisiana 
followed like ships getting under 
way, the old man cried out at each 
treachery to the Union, protesting 
loudest against those nearest at 
hand. 

‘“‘T never did have no use for Ala- 
bam’,’”’ he announced. ‘‘ Looks like 
they ’re the poorest nation of people 
I ever laid eyes on. As for Georgy— 
well, Mirandy come from Georgy—but 
’twas near the Tennessee line. I’d 
say let ’em go, if hit wasn’t against the 
constitution. Asitis, I reckon we-all 
will have to l’arn ’em a lesson about 
this secedin’ business.” 

This was the day before they heard 
that Texas lad gone out. Delora 
brought that news home from a trip 
down to the Foster place, where Steve 
sometimes fetched necessaries out to 
them from Chattanooga. To the 
three in the Seacrest household, 
Texas meant Champ. 

“Huh! I know mighty well and 
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good my son ain’t a-holdin’ with 
none such as that,” Vespasian said 
promptly. ‘‘Texas has seceded, has 
she? She’s done gone out o’ the 
Union? Well, that caper o’ hern ll 
jest about bring Champ back to the 
mountains, whar he belongs—that ’s 
what hit ’ll do.” 

To an outsider, unaware how this 
belief had been built up and main- 
tained, such dependence upon the 
young man’s opinions and his course 
in any given circumstances would 
have seemed fantastic; but the two 
women accepted the dictum, and 
shared his hopes. 

As spring progressed, in a country 
held from its usual activities by an 
apathy of incertitude and creeping 
terror, Virginia went weeping out of 
the Union. Arkansas followed, then 
North Carolina. And when May was 
green on her Cumberlands, Tennessee 
did the impossible thing and joined 
her rebelling sisters. 

“°Tain’t so!’’ Vespasian raved. 
““We-all hain’t seceded! East Ten- 
nessee’s as loyal as Ohio. They 
ain’t a man worth countin’ from 
Chickamauga to Cumberland Gap 
that don’t belong to the Union now 
as much as he ever did. Them low- 
down secesh at Nashville can’t take 
us out—we won’t go. States’ rights 
—I say states’ rights! I reckon we 
got a.right to stand by our coun- 
try. Yes, and we’ll fight for it. 
We'll l’arn ’em. ’Tain’t East Ten- 
nessee that’s secedin’. Well l’arn 
"em!”’ 

‘‘Now, Mr. Seacrest,’’ Salomy Jane 
piped tearfully. ‘“‘You ain’t got no 
call to name out yo’ ruthers so fierce. 
Let them that wants to secesh, secesh; 
an’ we'll live ail peaceable and 
friendly up here, a-troublin’ nobody, 
and bein’ troubled by nobody.” 

She looked hopefully from one to 
the other, but the grim amusement 
on the man’s face was reflected in 
Delora’s smile. 

“You can tote water on both shoul- 
ders—and a pail of it on your head— 
if you think that Il do you any good,”’ 
Vespasian agreed with tolerant scorn. 
““My beliefs air that hit’s the most 
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dangersome way that a body can 
take. They ’s a big fight comin’,” he 
concluded, with an almost savage 
relish; “‘and them that hits quick and 
hits hard has the best chance. Lord! 
I wish Champ was here!” 

“Green and Peyt Winchester have 
written home from the University of 
Virginia, to know if they can enlist 
when the war comes,” Delora said 
abruptly, as though his mention of 
his absent son had brought it to her 
mind. ‘‘Mandy Foster tells that all 
the boys at the university will go; 
and they ’re drilled till they ’re good 
soldiers.” 

“Let em—let the Winchester boys 
enlist!’ snorted Vespasian. “If 
that ’s the best the secesh have got, 
we ‘llsoonsettle’em. I know mighty 
well and good if there comes a war 
Champ ain’t going to be outside of it. 
I reckon he can take care of the two 
Winchesters—he used to when they 
were chaps in school,” and the old 
man chuckled. 

“Judge Winchester’s going to 
Richmond, they say,’’ Delora went on. 
“There ’s been an—an election, and 
Jeff Davis is President of this country. 
The Judge studied law with him, and 
he ’s goin’ to be something high up in 
the new-government.”’ 

‘“‘Not in East Tennessee,’’ Vespa- 
sian protested. ‘Jeff Davis ain’t 
President o’ the mountains of Ten- 
nessee.”’ 

‘““Now you-all better hush naming 
out war and such,”’ Salomy quavered 
at the other two. “I’m might’ nigh 
scared to death night and day. I 
dre’mp’ a dream last night about men 
in the mountains. Up the side they 
come, and streamed like so many ants, 
ever’ one a-packin’ his little bundle, 
as ants will go. I seen ’em running 
un’neath the trees hither and yon. 
An’ all the time they kep’ a-fallin’ 

out and a-fussin’! One set ’d come 
an’ pick on t’other ’n, an’ then they ’d 
turn in and fight—an’ then they ’d 
run—hither an’ yon, hither an’ yon, 
un’neath the trees again, jest a- 
swarmin’ an’ a-swarmin’, till I got 
plumb dizzy in the head a-watchin’ 
‘em. I wish I never dre’mp’ so 
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much—looks like my dreams is all 
bad.” 

A fierce joy lighted the old man’s 
face at her words. 

“There will be many a soldier in 
these mountains before we ’re done 
with it,” he told her. ‘‘ Like enough 
you ’Il see your dream come true, and 
when it does come—I ’ll be thar.” 

““Now Mr. Seacrest,”” Salomy pro- 
tested meekly, “at yo’ age and all, 
you ought not to talk ’bout fighting! 
Let them that’s younger and abler 
‘tend to that. Yo’ rheumatism is 
mighty apt to come on you ef you go 
out in the wet weather. Ef I was 
you, I would speak civil to each and 
every, and not name out my ruthers 
so free as you have been doing.” 

Old Vespasian squared his broad 
shoulders, and laughed deep in his 
throat. He shook back his grizzled 
mane. 

“‘Delora don’t feel that-a-way,”’ he 
asserted with conviction. ‘‘Delora’s 
a-wishing right now that she was a 
boy instead of a gal, so she could go 
soldiering with me—ain’t ye?”’ 

The girl nodded with kindling eye, 
but without a word of spoken reply. 

The year ran its uncertain, tem- 
pestuous course; the little farms were 
tilled; Vespasian put in an extra 
amount of tobacco, because he said 
there was no telling when another 
crop of the weed could be made and 
harvested, and soldiers find it a 
mighty comfort. The mountains of 
East Tennessee, drawn in upon them- 
selves, dreading their valleys, now a 
hostile country to them, were for once 
glad of that isolation and comparative 
security from intrusion which a long, 
hard winter gave. Spring brought 
the war’s first gun at Sumter, and 
Lincoln’s call for troops. Then it 
was that Delora found her field of 
usefulness. Loyal Tennessee began 
to send north her scattered recruits, 
who not only refused to fight for the 
Confederacy but were willing to bear 
arms against their own State in rebel- 
lion. The fugitive slave knew little 
of the mountain routes, but through 
their devious paths and passes went 
the soldiers to join Abe Lincoln’s 
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men, and Vespasian Seacrest’s house 
became a station of that underground 
railway by which they travelled. 
The traffic so terrified Salomy Jane 
that Vespasian and Delora were again 
and again half persuaded to send her 
away to her kin in Georgia; but, with 
every attempt, she clung pitifully 
to her employer, begging to be allowed 
to remain on the chance that Champ 
would return, telling them that her 
prudence would safeguard both of 
them. 

Abel Mims—poor, timid soul—fol- 
lowed almost openly the ludicrous 
counsel that Salomy Jane offered her 
house-mates. Of a rather better- 
educated and more aristocratic family 
than some of his mountain neighbors, 
his kin were mostly Southern sym- 
pathizers—‘‘secesh’’ they were be- 
ginning tc be called. In the valley 
Abel thought it well to hold fair 
weather with such, but on the moun- 
tain top, where loyal sentiments were 
still quite openly voiced, he trimmed 
and turned desperately, taking refuge 
in the statement that a preacher must 
be a man of peace. 

“IT hold that each and every has a 
right to do as they please,”’ he an- 
nounced, his intentions in better re- 
pair than his English. “But I shore 
hope there ain’t a-going to be any 
sheddin’ of blood. Agree with thine 
adversary quickly—quickly; that’s 
what the good book says.”’ 

With Lincoln’s call for troops came 
also of course the bugle note that 
ralliéd the flower of the South to the 
standard of the Southern Confederacy. 
The gray uniform was adopted. Chat- 
tanooga became a recruiting station, 
and day in and day out the riders 
passed on the mountain trails, gray- 
coated, young, so many of them, 
full of hope and defiance; and Ves- 
pasian Seacrest cursed them as they 
rode. 

And so the year sixty-one wore 
away, a strenuous time like a night- 
mare. Leadbetter was in command 
of the Confederates down there in the 
valley. Himself a Northern man, to 
whom his native State could now 
apply the term renegade, perhaps 
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it was to offer double assurance of 
zealous loyalty to the cause he had 
adopted that he pushed his severities 
against the perilously situated abo- 
litionists in the mountains to such 
lengths as have left his name still a 
stench among their descendants. He 
sought to make it worth while for 
those who held with the South to spy 
upon all Northern sympathizers. 
Here on Walden’s Ridge, any neigh- 
bor who came in to borrow, or stopped 
for a moment’s chat, with a half- 
filled berry-pail on her arm, might be 
the one who was to betray you. If 
her speech faltered, if you caught a 
furtive gleam in her eye, as it wan- 
dered toward the cabin, cold chills 
went over you, and you lied in- 
stinctively concerning the simplest 
facts of your daily life. Vespasian 
was utterly without caution, or even 
common prudence; and Delora, pas- 
sionate young soul, gloried in his 
outspoken, reckless valor. Between 
the two Salomy Jane was kept con- 
tinually trembling, whimpering, wip- 
ing her eyes and remonstrating. The 
old man tilled his fields, put in the 
crops that might never be garnered, 
and promised that when fighting time 
came he ’d do hisshare. The wonder 
to the girl was how the petty, small 
round of life ground on like a machine, 
in spite of the menace that trembled 
in the airaboutthem. The winter of 
61-62 was nearly over. God had 
forgotten, of course. The sun came 
up untarnished, or hid his face in 
clouds; the great pageant of the sea- 
son was preparing, just as in other 
springtimes; but that they should 
save the strippings and churn, not 
knowing if they should ever get to 
use the butter; that they should clean 
the house—for what ?—this continued 
to interrogate the girl’s heart with an 
ever-increasing passion of wonder. 
Any day the head of the house 
might be carried into it with a bullet 
in his heart; any night he might be 
dragged from his bed and hanged— 
others had been; next week might 
bring the tents springing up in the 
woods about them like poisonous 
mushrooms, might usher in the roll 
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of battle, the devastating storm that 
haled these poor cabin dwellers from 
one insecure housing to another. 
Vesp said they would never fight on 
the top of the ridge; but they might; 
there had been skirmishing in more 
unlikely places. 

The position of Abel Mims was 
truly pitiful. No school could be 
held for the simple reason that the 
children were afraid to go through the 
woods to it. The school-master fell 
into disrepute with his neighbors; 
it was believed, with good reason, that 
he held with his aristocratic kin. It 
became known—one wonders after- 
wards how such things leak out, per- 
fect in every detail—that he had 
gone whimpering down to Judge Win- 
chester begging to be allowed to stay 
in Chattanooga and teach the younger 
children in the Winchester home, 
since he feared to stay on the Ridge 
among his abolition neighbors. The 
Judge was home from Richmond on 
a brief visit, full of activities on 
behalf of the new government. He 
counselled his wife’s humble kinsman 
to keep his tongue between his teeth; 
to retire upon his privilege as a 
preacher, and therefore a man of 
peace, and refuse to identify himself 
with either faction. 

“The mountains of East Tennessee 
are a harboring place for abolition- 
ism,’ the lawyer had said to Mims. 
“The Southern Confederacy can send 
its troops into the valleys till it turns 
the ground gray, and yet the moun- 
tains may hold out against us. We 
have got to have some safe man 
like you, Mims, to keep track of the 
ring-leaders and bring them in when 
necessary.” 

‘“‘To—hang them—do you mean?” 
the old school-teacher inquired with 
starting eyes. 

The Judge pursed his lips and shook 
his head. 

‘““We may come to that before 
we ’re done with it,’ he said at 
length. ‘‘This is war, Mims. It is 
worse than the Mexican War—it is 
civil war. You go back on the Ridge 
and keep your eyes open for our side, 
and you sha’n’t lose byit. I will see 
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that you are taken care of when the 
time comes.” 

Fine words; reassuring words; but 
the old preacher slunk back to his 
home like a whipped hound. He 
was maintained thereafter from some 
mysterious source which indeed was 
no mystery at all to his neighbors; 
and he felt such shame that he had 
never the heart to gather together 
a congregation and preach to them. 
He forsook the highways, and might 
be met making his way across fields, 
or threading the forest by cattle 
paths, that peculiar, blind, stumbling 
gait of his accentuated and increasing 
with the disorder of his mind. Texts 
from the Book, to whose last chapter 
he had read, whose temple of know- 
ledge is builded all through it, and not 
reserved for the last cover as in the 
case of the blue-backed speller, were 
very frequent on his lips in these days. 

So alarmed were his abolitionist 
neighbors at the thought of a spy in 
their midst that the old man, when 
his yearly lease was up on the little 
cabin where he dwelt alone, received 
notice to vacate. This was no great 
calamity, since the dwelling was 
scarcely better than a dog-hutch; but 
when he strove to settle himself again 
he found all doors closed against him 
—everybody was afraid of the man 
who had the name of being in the pay 
of the secessionists in the valley. 
Strangely enough, it was Vespasian 
Seacrest who finally took the poor 
soul in. The tenant who had occu- 
pied the old Seacrest cabin since 
Vespasian moved into the Glenn 
house was gone north to join Lin- 
coln’s army, and the proprietor, with 
a haughty confidence in his own 
ability to take care of himself, rented 
the place to Abel Mims. 

“Well, he ’ll have to be a foot 


| higher than what he is, and twice as 





stout, when I’m Scared of him,” 
Vespasian laughed when his neigh- 
bors remonstrated. ‘‘Spy or no spy, 
the man had n’t nowhere to lay his 
head, and I roofed him. I would do 
it again. Yes, and when they show 
me he ’s aspy in the pay of Jeff Davis, 
I ‘ll help pull the rope that swings him 
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off. That’s the way I fight. Noth- 
in’’s proved against Mims yet, and 
there ’’s no sense in starving him to 
death or turning him out to perish.” 

Far from the blockaded coast, a 
state’s width from that frontier of the 
Confederacy against which the North 
was pouring her troops, the mountains 
of East Tennessee came near being 
the geographical heart of the new 
country. Hostile, terrified, the people 
at first drew in upon themselves, in- 
credulous of the fate which had over- 
taken them. Then, as the Federal 
lines moved down the Mississippi, 
when the fight at Fort Donelson car- 
ried Grant’s name into the mountains, 
confidence mightily revived. 

Rumor fled, winged by fear, through 
all the by-paths of the region; yet 
after a time, though Kirby Smith 
strove manfully to hold East Ten- 
nessee for the Confederacy, writing, 
from his head-quarters at Knoxville, 
that he felt himself to be in an enemy’s 
country, there came some reassurance 
to these mountain dwellers with the 
knowledge that the Federal forces 
held Nashville, and, despite the activi- 
ties of Morgan and Wheeler in middle 
Tennessee and northern Alabama, 
Mitchell was pushing toward the 
little mountain town. 

All that spring John Morgan had 
been recruiting and organizing a 
cavalry regiment in the Chattanooga 
district, and since the Confederate 
government did not mount its cavalry, 
but made allowance to each man for 
bringing his own horse, the ridges and 
mountains were being combed by 
riders who sought animals which they 
might purchase from the loyal or im- 
press from the abolitionists. 

In addition to a sorrel mare, whose 
age and sedateness defended her, the 
Seacrest home possessed a beautiful 
black colt. 

“Tf it was n’t for you and Delora,”’ 
Vespasian told them, ‘‘I ’d just about 
break Selim, get on him, and ride 
north and enlist. I can’t wait for 
Champ. Looks like, with all the 
fightin’ there ’s been round New Or- 
leans and in Arkansas, he ’d have got 
back here before now. They say the 
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old flag’s a-flyin’ at Nashville. I 
feel like I want to get there and strike 
out for it.” 

“Now Mr. Seacrest,’’ Salomy Jane 
protested, sitting down suddenly and 
beginning to wipe her eyes, “‘you 
ain’t a-goin’ nowhere without me. 
Your rheumatiz is mighty apt to take 
you if you try sleepin’ out of doors; 
and then who’s to tend to you but 
me? I can get along with the secesh 
or anybody else; and if go you must, 
why, I ’Il go too.” 

Vespasian and Delora exchanged 
a glance of silent, grim amusement. 
Neither of them quite appreciated the 
heroism of the poor, shaken creature, 
mopping her eyes, staring—with that 
orb whose direction counted—pathet- 
ically at her employer. 

“Tf that ’s what ’s goin’ to happen,” 
said Vespasian at length, ‘‘I reckon I 
may as well stay here. I ain’t got no 
idea that Buell would know how to 
put you on the rolls, Salomy Jane.”’ 

“Rolls or no rolls, whar you go I 
go,’”’ maintained the woman, “‘ unless’n 
Champ comes back in time to go ‘long 
and take care of you.” 

The old man stepped to the wall 
and took down his gun, breaking it 
across his knee, and beginning the 
process of cleaning. 

“Champ ’s apt to walk in here any 
day,” he declared, speaking more to 
himself than to the others, as he 
rubbed and oiled with exquisite care, 
—‘‘any day. And the day he does, 
him and me will put out for the Union 
lines. Huh?” 

“Hush, don’t speak so loud,” cau- 
tioned Salomy Jane fearfully. ‘‘The 
good land, who’s that?”’ 

“It’s only me.” 

A shadow had fallen across the 
door-stone, and in the door there 
stood Abel Mims peering fearfully in 
with his curious light eyes, holding 
his hat in trembling fingers and look- 
ing about him. 

“T thought I heard somebody make 
mention of Champ,” the old school- 
teacher said finally. ‘‘ Are you lookin’ 
for the boy up to see you any time 
soon?”’ 
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**Any time,” Vespasian echoed the 
words; but he turned his shoulder 
toward the intruder, and went on 
with his gun-cleaning. 

“T "lowed you might be lookin’ for 
him,’’ Mims said; “‘him so near by, 
and all, why should n’t he come up? 
I ‘lowed you might be lookin’ for 
him.” 

‘We air,’”’ Vespasian agreed briefly, 
but failed to make any comment on 
Mims’s peculiar speech. 

The school-master, lingering, look- 
ing back, had got only to the side gate 
when Delora overtook and halted him. 

“Mr. Mims,” she began roundly, 
“what did you mean by what you 
said about Champ back there?”’ 

““Yes,—what did you mean by it, 
Mr. Mims?” panted Salomy Jane, 
hurrying down the path close after. 

“‘Nothin’—laws, Delory, nothin’— 
but what I said,” faltered Mims, 
staring, with frightened gaze, from 
one to the other. 

‘“‘Do you know wHere Champ Sea- 
crest is?’’ demanded the girl. 

“Don’t he know?” The school- 
teacher indicated Vespasian with a 
jerking nod toward the house, a mo- 
tion that left his head still trembling, 
while the already sallow cheek was 
further bleached. ‘“‘ He always talked 
like he knowed, and—oh, Lord— 
Lord—the trouble this here war has 
made!”’ 

“Well, I don’t see what the war ’s 
got to do with it,’”’ complained Salomy 
Jane. ‘“‘Have you heard news of 
Champ?” ; : 

“None that you-all would want to 
listen at, I reckon,’’ Mims half whis- 
pered, getting himself through the 
gate. ‘I wish’t now I’d never said 
nothing. I thought you-all knowed! 
Now you and him and all of you will 
go and blame it on me. I wish’t I 
had never said a word.”’ 

Plainly there was nothing more 
to be had from him. They let him 
go, and he moved, stumbling and 
muttering, toward his own dwelling. 
The two women stood staring in each 
other’s faces. Inside, the man clean- 


ing his gun began to whistle. 
(To be continued) 
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DR. AND MRS. WORKMAN ASCENDING A SNOW*SLOPE 


A WOMAN IN THE HIMALAYAS 


First CIRCUIT OF THE NUN KUN RANGE AND ASCENT OF 
Two VIRGIN PEAKS 


By FANNIE BULLOCK WORKMAN 


OFFICER OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION OF FRANCE, F.R.G.S. 

Mrs. Workman and her husband, Dr. William Hunter Workman, are veteran moun- 
tain-climbers, having made ascents in the Himalayas as long ago as 1898. They have 
visited the same region twice since then, and some of the more striking of their later 
achievements are described in the following article. The intrepid woman Alpinist is 
still as ardent as ever in the pursuit of her favorite and perilous sport. 
she returned from an expedition to the borders of Turkestan where she had made some 
particularly dangerous climbs, and where Dr. Workman took a photograph showing 
her and two guides on a pinnacle surrounded with clouds. To an interviewer in Paris 
she said: ‘‘We have been asked to lecture before the Geographical Society, the Alpine 
Club and the Sorbonne in France, and the geographical societies in Antwerp and Brus- 
sels. We are looking forward to appearing before the Royal Geographical Society of 
London.” —Tue Epiror. 


Only last summer 


a month, from which with a few 
coolies and light tents the highest 
climb had been undertaken. 

But the journey next in view, to 
the south and west over unknown ele- 
vated glaciers and cols, could not be 
attempted with such equipment. The 


our last expedi- 
tion to the Hima- 
laya, besides my 
first ascent of the 
Nun Kun peak 
(23,300 feet), we 
carried out suc- 














cessfully the first 
circuit ever made of the Nun Kun 
range, exploring new glaciers and 
passes, and climbing two virgin snow- 
peaks. Above the Nun Kun glacier, 
on a mountain spur at 15,100 feet, a 
base camp had been established for 
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main camp and necessary baggage 
had to be taken, for there was no 
means of knowing how many days 
the tour would occupy, even should 
it prove a possible feat. With the 
Italian guide and porters, we made 
a three days’ reconnoissance to a col 
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of 17,000 feet connecting the great 
peak Z1 with the ice falls of the Nun 
Kun, over which the caravan would 
have to pass. From what we saw 
of the sharply descending glacier on 
the farther side, it looked a diffi- 
cult business for loaded coolies, but 
we determined to try to force the 
passage. Returning to Base Camp 
all surplus luggage was arranged 
and left in charge of a Gurkha, until 
coolies should be sent by our agent 
below to take it down to Tongul, a 
village we hoped to reach later by 
the high route. 

Enough food for the coolies for nine 
days was to be taken with us, so in 
that time they were bound to arrive 
at some village or starve. This ex- 
ploring caravan consisted of fifty 
well-loaded natives, three servants, 
four sheep, eight chickens, the guide 
Savoye, six Italian porters and our- 
selves. Starting early one clear Au- 
gust morning, with two exceptions, 
they safely ascended the steep glacier, 
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crossed the pass, and began the de- 
scent on the south side. Two sheep 
were lost however. One fell into a 
deep crevasse disappearing from sight 
in the abyss, and another ran away 
so fast in the wrong direction on the 
glacier that not even the porters in 
rapid pursuit succeeded in capturing 
it. 

After half an hour’s march the 
glacier on the other side became so 
sheer and crevassed that we were 
obliged to leave it and find a way for 
the caravan over the broken, nearly 
perpendicular rock shoulders of Z1, 
which proved a long, dangerous de- 
scent for the coolies. Leaving three 
porters with them should they need 
help, the rest of us kept well ahead 
out of reach of the falling stones the 
shuffling coolies sent flying in constant 
avalanches. Escaping with a few 
bruises they slowly accomplished the 
perilous descent, and followed us down 
lower glaciers and moraines to grass, 
where camp was pitched at dusk. 

















2 I AND ZANSKAR FROM NORTHWEST PASS 
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It was a dangerous journey for a 
large caravan and when four coolies, 
representing the fifty, presented them- 
selves in line begging for ‘‘tambacco”’ 
I was glad to dispense it, for they had 
bravely seconded our first day’s at- 
tempt at the Nun Kun circuit. At 
this camp a valley, which we judged 
to be the upper Feriabad, joins an- 
other running northwest and still 
encircling the Nun Kun range. 
Our next day’s route lay up this 
ravine ascending to the moraine of 
a glacier which led to a high snowy 
pass. 

We camped in the afternoon above 
the moraine, and the third day 
climbed the glacier and steep snow 
slopes above it to the pass, a snow 
ridge separating the southern Nun 
Kun valley from the Bara Zaj Nai. 
While climbing to the pass a view 
was secured of Z1 looming in the 
distance and the splendid Zanskar 
mountains stretching to the right 
of it. 

This pass (not indicated on the Sur- 
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vey map), 17,340 feet high, we named 
Northwest Pass. We reached the 
summit some hours in advance of the 
caravan, where the party may be 
seen standing, in the photograph. 
The virgin peak rising behind the 
group was climbed two days later. 
From this point it was not clear 
which way we should move, for the 
Bara Zaj Nai valley lying directly 
below was not the one we wished to 
reach; so the prismatic compass was 
set up. 

Looking northwest across the wide 
col, long snow-fields were seen as- 
cending to an aréte connecting two 
rock and snow peaks, and, this being 
the right direction, we struck out 
for it. Arriving at noon at some 
rocks we lunched while waiting for 
the coolies, now seen in the distance 
struggling along in our tracks. Un- 
fortunately a dense fog came on, but 
as bearings had been carefully taken 
on the pass, not waiting for the 
coolies, we kept on up the snow slopes 
and in an hour and a half, just as the 
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TOP OF D 41 (20,570 FEET) 
































GROUP ON NORTHWEST PASS (17,340 FEET) 


mist disappeared, found ourselves 
close under the col that was our aim. 
It was time to think of camping, and 
the caravan not being in sight we 
climbed to the col, deciding to bivouac 
there, although it was merely a nar- 
row tortuous ridge connecting the 
two sharp peaks before mentioned, 
and might be a most disagreeable 
trough, if a wind rose. It is sur- 
prising out of what broken soil a 
tent-terrace can be constructed, es- 
pecially when five or six strong men 
with ice-axes set to work on it. 
There was not a level place on the 
ridge when we arrived, stones, rocks, 
even boulders covered the whole sur- 
face, and when they ended snow 
began, but the porters were deter- 
mined we should have dry flat places 
for tents so they worked with a will 
digging out, splitting and pounding 
down the rocks. 

By 5 o'clock, when the coolies 
dragged themselves up to us, two very 
fair stone-plateaux were ready for 
tents. First the Kashmiri cook, who 
had swindled us for five seasons, ap- 


peared on the scene, looking cross and 
tired. “Have a place arranged for 
your tent,” I called to him, ‘for I 
expect to stay here two days.” 
“Two days here!” he exclaimed, 
moving off in a rage. But he knew 
that I meant it, and soon returned to 
help place the tent. As it happened, 
we remained four nights and three 
days on this the Barmal col, 17,260 
feet high, where the camp is seen in 
the illustration. We counted the 
loads of wood brought up. There 
were only five, and the place was a 
good 5000 feet above timber growth. 
Of course, this would last barely two 
days for cooking food, so I called the 
cook and a coolie, who said men 
could go down and bring up wood by 
the end of the second day, and they 
agreed to have thirty coolies start 
early the next morning for this 
purpose. 

We wished to climb the peak rising 
above camp, from which a fine view 
was sure to be had, but it was an 
angry looking affair from this side, 
sheer rock followed by a sheer snow 
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wall, and the guide said he would pre- 
fer to examine it and find a route of 
ascent, before we started, and as 
wood was to be brought up, we agreed 
to wait a day, giving him a chance to 
do this. Early the next morning he 
and two porters went off for the 
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obliged after two nights to cook over 
small stoves, which was considered 
unnecessary trouble under 18,000 
feet. 

Our livestock was iess in evidence 
than usual at this base camp. The 
two remaining sheep, which had sur- 

















BARMAL CAMP (17,260 FEET) 


reconnoissance, and at seven up came 
all the coolies to our tents to say they 
would not go down for wood. That 
is about the way things go in Asia, 
no man’s word is worth much. As 
they were paid the same whether 
working or sitting, they took this oc- 
casion to prefer doing the latter, and 
although we told them they would 
have no fires unless they got wood, 
they did not stir, trusting, I suppose, 
that a kind fate would drive us down 
to trees sooner than we planned. 
The porters guarded the wood and 
gave them none after the first night. 
They eat satu, a kind of meal mixed 
with water, so could exist without 
fires, but we missed them, being 


vived glacial travel to this point, 
were killed at once, there being 
nothing for them to eat. The five 
remaining chickens, appearing to 
enjoy the altitude of over 17,000 
feet, ran about picking up rice and 
bits of biscuit thrown to them, and 
survived the nine days on snow, ex- 
cept the two slain for adding to our 
larder. The guide on his return re- 
ported the mountain feasible although 
very steep, so boots were prepared 
for the climb. The weather on this 
side of the range was less fine than 
on the north side, fog setting in daily 
after noon. As I remarked before, 
the ridge we were on might be dis- 
agreeable in case of a high wind. 




















A WOMAN IN THE HIMALAYAS 


The afternoon had been none too 
pleasant and just as dinner was in 
progress a gale began to blow. My 
tent, which had been well anchored 
with stones, trembled and shook like 
an aspen Jeaf, then the rocks became 
dislodged, the double flies sailed into 
the snow-laden outer air like angry 
pennons, in rushed wind and snow 
upsetting the soup-plates and their 
contents over my small bed. A tent 
servant and porters now arrived on 
the scene, held fast to the poles, and 
tried in the blustering storm to re- 
adjust the flaps, but little was ac- 
complished for an hour, while the 
elements raged with unabated fury 
on the exposed narrow pass. During 
this time of havoc another tent was 
wrecked, the cook’s fire extinguished, 
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the cook came limping up wet and 
disconsolate with a custard pudding 
in his hand. But before he reached 
the tent a sudden after-gust swept 
it, dish and all, over the ridge down 
600 feet onto the glacier below, where 
it was picked up on our descent later 
to lower ground. No one had much 
dinner that night, but we were thank- 
ful when all became calm again and 
the stars blinked cheerily down upon 
our much dismantled camp. As en- 
couraging finale up marched the 
coolies demanding that we leave that 
place in the morning, which we 
promptly refused to do, telling them 
to return to their tents and keep 
quiet, as we wished to sleep. 

The next morning being clear we 
left at five to ascend the peak. Cut- 

















SURU COOLIES ASKING 


and, adding to the harmonies of na- 
ture, the coolies. lying flat on their 
faces among the boulders, were heard 
groaning or howling. 

When matters quieted down a bit, 


FOR ‘‘ TAMBACCO” 


ting steps across a snow couloir we 
climbed up sharp rock-buttresses 
covered with verglas for an hour. 
There, the rock ending, we put Mum- 
mery spiked nails into our boots, and 
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proceeded in two caravans to zigzag 
across continuous ice and snow slants 
measured by clinometer at 70° to the 
first summit. This summit was con- 
nected by a steep aréte, requiring 
step cutting, with a second, which 
also proved not to be the real top. 
Then came a snow-field, which led to 
the base of the third and actual sum- 
mit. This, less steep of ascent, is a 
broad snow cone covered with glit- 
tering‘‘ niéves pénitentes.’”’ This 
peak, which had given us a stiff 
but exhilarating climb, is 19,080 feet 
high and was named Mt. Niéves Péni- 
tentes. 
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long list of first ascents. The coo- 
lies, having become tired of sleeping 
by day on the rocks and huddling in 
their tents by night, again approached 
us with their hands full of most un- 
palatable-looking food and begged to 
descend, saying they could not eat 
and were cold. ‘Very well,” we 
replied, ‘‘go down, but we remain 
one more day.” 

Savoye, the guide, called at my 
tent after dinner showing a rueful 
face. Their servant, who always kept 
them well informed as to camp gossip, 
had told him the coolies were all 
going to bolt that night, and he 

















D 41, ASCENDED 10 AUGUST, 1907 (20,570: FEET} 


The persistent sharpness of the in- 
cline of this mountain was best real- 
ized in going down, when some of the 
appalling slopes had to be taken 
turning backwards in our tracks. 
Putting on speed across the last 
snowy couloir, which,in the afternoon, 
had become a chute for falling stones, 
we reached camp, well satisfied with 
this new mountain to add to our 


thought perhaps it would be well to 
give up the mountain, as without 
coolies we should be badly stranded 
in the snow wilderness. ‘‘ What non- 
sense!”” I replied, ‘‘where will they 
bolt to? Certainly not backward 
over the glaciers we have crossed, 
and not forwards over more glaciers 
and down the high snow wall leading 
from this ridge, which requires care- 
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ful step-cutting. Have you forgotten 
they would not go down for wood, 
although they said they could do so? 
No,” I said, ‘“‘we will leave early 
for the peak before they are awake, 
and I guarantee you will find them 
all here lying about on our return.” 

He went off to sleep with a de- 
pressed expression, after promising 
to call us at 3.30. The Italian guides 
and porters we have employed are 
capital men, no obstacle on a moun- 
tain is too great for them, but in 
camp they are prone to listen to the 
talk of wily servants, who are bent 
on furthering their own interests. 
On Himdélayan expeditions one’s 
watchword must ever be forwards, 
never backwards, unless driven by 
sheer necessity. 

We were off at daybreak for the fine 
peak called D 41 by the Survey. The 
descent of the 600 foot wall heav- 
ily iced, in the early morning, took 
some time and required careful nego- 
tiation with ice-axes. As we were 
doing this I asked Savoye if he 
thought the coolies would dare at- 
tempt it without us. Next the Bar- 
mal glacier was traversed to the base 
of the peak, which lay on the farther 
side of it. I will not describe the 
ascent in any detail except to say 
that it had like the previous peak 
many steep slopes and being much 
higher was a rather severe climb. 

I had on this day the first attack 
of mountain sickness of the summer. 
I began to have severe headache and 
nausea on the glacier and these 
symptoms continued to the top, so 
that only sheer force of will ever 
brought me to the sharp pinnacle 
seen on the sky line in the illustration. 
This shows what an evasive, independ- 
able thing mountain sickness is. 
Here I had symptoms of it and at 
three thousand feet higher the same 
season I had had none. It wasa very 
interesting peak from a mountaineer’s 
point of view and to us also topo- 
graphically. The higher of its two 
summits is a tall pyramid peppered 
over the entire surface by ‘“‘niéves 
pénitentes,’’ and ends at its apex in 
an overhanging rock cornice. The 


party are seen in the photograph on 
the summit which is 20,570 feet high. 
As one stands on this cornice looking 
into void on one side and surrounded 
by precipices and dizzy slants on the 
other, one seems to be perched on 
space overlooking the glories of the 
world. 

Such eerie mountain-tops are in- 
dividual and in themselves claim a 
place in memory. A broad com- 
fortably-wide snow-top, although it 
may offer a view of great grandeur, 
loses character and vanishes from 
the mind afterward regarded solely 
as a summit. Looking down we 
could trace the route next to be trav- 
elled in the circuit of the Nun Kun, 
over the Sentik pass, down miles of 
glaciers and moraines, succeeded by 
miles of green spurs, ending in the dis- 
tant Suru valley, 10,000 feet below. 
The view of the Nun Kun was sublime, 
all its glaciers and salient points of this 
side being laid before us. We also saw 
our last black chough of the season 
sailing placidly along just below us at 
nearly 20,000 feet. 

After observations and photographs 
were taken we had scarcely time for 
a hasty lunch, when mist swept in 
with incredible swiftness. We started 
down the great cone in a dense va- 
por, that shut out the route two 
steps ahead. My caravan in front 
was at once lost to the view of the 
second. There was no denying the 
danger, but descend we must, for 
none could tell when the fog would 
lift. 

We groped along hour after hour 
searching for the old tracks, down icy 
slants, along weird looking arétes, 
jumping crevasses we scarcely saw 
the width of through the white pall, 
stopping only here and again to call 
loudly to the others, whose shrill 
answer came like a wail through the 
dreary gloom. The path going up 
had not seemed so circuitous, but now 
it appeared to wind around and over 
the roof of this world of desolation. 
It snowed a little, but the worst thing 
was an icy wind that chilled to the 
bone, blowing the fog into white 
fringes on our coats. When, after 
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unceasing effort, we had safely over- 
come the steep upper half of the de- 
scent and reached a gentler gradient, 
the mist passed off for a time, and 
we sat down to rest and reflect upon 
the fact that D 41 was a dangerous 
mountain ina fog. What a dire hor- 
rible object of foreboding a glorious 
sunlit peak of Himalaya can become 
in adverse circumstances! I heart- 
ily echoed the guide’s remark, “Just 
in time, madame.” The last three 
hours would have been horrible on 
the summit in the howling wind and 
storm, and each minute would have 
lessened the chance of a secure de- 
scent. Even as we rested, the mist 
rushed in again, and—shivering—we 
voted to continue campward. 

We reached camp at 5 P.M. after a 
thrilling first ascent of D41. The 
coolies were called in line for inspec- 
tion, and, as I predicted, not one was 
found missing. A few had tried 
to desert, but speedily returned, so 
the cook said, their ardor doubtless 
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dampened by the difficulties the wall 
presented at the outset. Snow, wind, 
and hail that night showed us that 
the Barmal Pass was not a spot to 
tarry in too long; and, satisfied with 
the knowledge gained of the region 
and the conquest of two new peaks, 
on the fourth day, having placed notes 
of our doings in a cairn at the top, our 
long caravan filed down the snow wall 
to the Barmal glacier. Crossing this 
eight-mile-long ice-stream we climbed 
the first accessible depression in the D 
41 ridge to be found, and descending 
this followed down another glacier. 
Thence we continued on to Tongul in 
two days, six thousand feet lower. 
Here we arrived in the nine days 
allowed from Base Camp, just as all 
provisions were getting thoroughly 
low. Returning to Suru all the 
extra luggage left at Base Camp was 
found in charge of the agent. Thus 
the complete circuit of the Nun Kun 
over forty miles of new glaciers and 
passes was successfully accomplished. 


A FANCY 


A BaBy slept,— 
The mother kept 


Love-watch, in pondering lost; 


For at her side, 





With arms flung wide, 
The wee form marked a cross. 


She thought, perchance, with anguish keen, 
Might Mary so her Babe nave seen— 

By fearful intuition, then, 
Fore-glimpsed His fate who died for men. 





The small arms fall— 

From sun-lit wall 

The golden beams creep down, 
And ring with light 

The soft curls bright— 

And lo! He wears a crown! 


The prayer of all Earth’s motherhood 
Was in her heart as rapt she stood: 
“*Dear God, on us look down, look down; 
Grant me the cross and him the crown.’ 
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A WITHHELD COMPLETION 


By WILLIS BOYD ALLEN 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOSEPHINE A. MEYER 


DLELe,’ sad Ef, 
“life is a puzzle 
picturee From 


day to day and 
year to year we 
Strive to find the 
odd-shaped piece 

- which will fit the 
space, and without which the whole 
affair is a failure. Sometimes, “a 
added, looking her in the eye, “we 
never succeed in finding it.”’ 

Kittie dimpled mischievously. 

“You need n’t laugh. It’s aserious 
matter.”’ 

“What, finding that red cow’s nose 
—or is it a bit of cloud you are after?” 

“Tt isn’t a cloud I’m looking for, 
Kittie; it’s the sun.” 

“Oh!” said Kittie innocently. “I 
did n’t know there was one inthe pic- 
ture. Come,” she added, with a little 
twist of her lips that is particularly 
tantalizing, ‘we must work harder, or 
we shall never finish this old thing. 
There ’s another straight piece, for the 
border, and this patch of blue must 
go into the sky somewhere, though 
there is n’t a space in the least like it.”’ 
She sighed, glanced at me, dimpled 
again, and bent over the puzzle. 

It was one of those cut-up pictures 
which had such vogue last year, and 
which a bygone generation desig- 
nated by the rather unpleasant term 
of “dissected.” Kittie Vandyne had 
of course thrown herself heart and 
soul into this amusement, as she did 
into every new fad,—crocheted neck- 
ties, bridge, Teddy bears and all. She 
had even purchased a jigsaw and 
manufactured a few puzzles herself; 
but as she invariably broke either 
the saw or half a dozen sections of 





the ‘subject’? (under dissection), 
she gave that up and contented her- 
self with ready-made examples of the 
fashionable toy. She had recently 
purchased a large box containing 
“The Approaching Storm, 22x 18 
inches, 317 pieces’; and with this we 
were at present struggling My days 
were occupied with work at the bank, 
but my evenings were my own, and 
just at this time I was spending most 
of them in Miss Vandyne’s society. 

I may as well explain that recently 
we had come to an understanding. 
Feeling that a young girl who was 
(practically, though not formally) 
engaged to me should be a trifle less 
hospitable to promiscuous attention 
from other men, I had ventured to 


remonstrate. Kittie had replied with 
spirit, asserting her intention to 


please herself in the matter, and 
giving me to understand that I had 
no authority, absolutely none, over 
her—yet. That one little word, to be 
sure, left the case open; but I was 
hurt, and coldly disclaimed any wish 
to control her actions. We argued 
the matter calmly and decided that 
we were to meet, if at all, on the 
footing of Mere Friends. 

I called soon after, to show that 
I understood the new relation between 
us, and to practise mere friendliness 
as distinguished from warmer senti- 
ments. Kittie was very gay, during 
my call, and laughed a good deal more 
than I felt was in good taste, con- 
sidering my state of mind. Just as I 
was going she produced her new 
box of “cut-up,” and asked me to 
run in the next evening to help her 
start it. This seemed a friendly act, 
and I assented. So here we were, 
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sitting at opposite sides of a small 
table, bending studiously over the 
confused fragments of landscape and 
cow, Kittie’s pretty, wayward wisps 
of hair now and then touching my 
cheek as she leaned toward me for a 
fresh view of the scene or a special 
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so long for a quirly piece with a long 
stem, and it just—almost—fits.”’ 
“But isn’t it rather singular for 
a cow to have a hoof coming out of 
her left ear aie 
“There, if you ’re going to make 
fun of me, I sha’n’t try. Besides, 
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‘‘THIS PATCH OF BLUE MUST GO INTO THE SKY SOMEWHERE ”’ 


lop-sided fragment needed on her side 
of the picture. She had insisted on 
being allowed to do the cows, leaving 
the borders and sky-effects to me. 

Kittie did not seem inclined to 
take up my suggestion as to the 
requirements and “withheld com- 
pletions”’ of life, and we worked for 
a time in silence. The border grew 
fast, and several legs and tails were 
added to the cows, each new discovery 
being announced with delight by 
Miss Vandyne. 

“My dear,” said I presently, ‘“ex- 
cuse me, but that last piece does n’t 
belong where you have put it. Turn 
it over, and you will see that the 
grain of the wood does n’t match.” 

“Oh, it must go there,” cried Kittie 
petulantly. “I’ve been hunting ever 


you must n’t call me ‘my dear,’”’ she 
added severely. Then: “Oh, here 
comes Thusis! Good old doggie! Sit 
up and beg, sir!”’ 

This last was a command to her 
big St. Bernard, though I was quite 
willing to obey it myself. 

Thusis (named for his birthplace) 
reared himself clumsily, and woof-ed 
to perfection, thereby earning a lump 
of sugar and a kiss which made me 
set my teeth. The dog then backed 
round and with one swirl of his 
plumy tail wagged a dozen pieces of 
my sky off the table. 

“Oh!” cried Kittie, “what a bad, 
bad dog!’”’ But I noticed that she 
laughed and gave him another lump 
of sugar, while I groped on the floor 
for the dislodged fragments. 











A WITHHELD 


“T ’ll tell you what, Kittie,’’ said I, 
as I laboriously rebuilt my sky, “I 
never give up what I undertake, and 
I ’m going to work on this thing until 
it is done.” 

“Really?’’ Her eyes danced. 

“Yes, really. So you’d better 
keep Thusis away from the table. It 
will take another evening, at least, 
to finish the picture.” 

The next night another mishap 
occurred. Kittie was wearing elbow 
sleeves, and the drooping lace knocked 
a Jersey cow to fragments, in addition 
to dispersing a storm-cloud like a 
blast of west wind. Kittie laughed 
again, and seemed far from discon- 
certed by the disaster. 

“You like to tease me,” I growled. 

She darted a keen, grave glance at 
me from her gray eyes. Then the 
dimples came again. 

“You dear goose!’’ she exclaimed, 
jumping up to give a little pirouette 
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““MANUFACTURED A FEW PUZZLES 
HERSELF ”’ 


around the room. Then she resumed 
her seat with dignity. “Ididn’t mean 
that,’’ she said, with a toss of her 
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sunny head. “ Leave out the ‘dear.’”’ 

I bent over my work, perplexed, 
tormented, bitterly depressed over 
our recent quarrel and its result; and 
applied myself to the puzzle-picture 
more diligently than ever; longing 
all the while to take the dear, tan- 
talizing, dainty girl into my arms, but 
realizing how utterly we had left all 
that behind. 

Just before I went home that night 
I announced that I had engaged 
passage on the Lusitania for a more 
or less extended trip to England and 
Germany, in which I hoped to com- 
bine business with pleasure. 

“You ’re—going away, Tom?” 
Kittie faltered. I thought the hand 
she gave me trembled slightly. 

“Yes, Kittie. I can’t—that is— 
I think I ought to go abroad for a 
little while.” 

“But the picture? I never can do it 
alone, and you said you—you would 
n’t leave me until it was finished!”’ 

“Oh, I’ll keep my promise. It is 
almost done. There are only a 
dozen or two pieces left, and we can 
put those in to-morrow night. I sail 
the next morning at ten.” 

If I had hoped to see some ex- 
pression of gloom in her face, I was 
disappointed. It had just the mis- 
chievous, provoking, bewitching look 
I knew so well. I buttoned up my 
coat (it was a raw night in March), 
gave Thusis an absent-minded pat on 
his broad forehead, and turned away 
with a sigh. The last sight I had, 
before the door closed, was of Kittie 
throwing her white arms around the 
dog’s neck; the last sound I heard 
was her merry laugh. 

The next evening I came early and 
worked hard at the puzzle. Kittie 
was rather silent at first, and looked 
at me queerly. Then, as the picture 
approached completion, her mood 
changed and she was at her gayest, 
laughing, calling Thusis pet names, 
humming snatches of the latest pop- 
ular song, trying to interrupt me and 
teasing me for my solemn preoccu- 
pation over such a trivial task. 

I worked on, without asmile. God 
knows my heart was heavy enough. 
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“One would think you were plotting 
the destiny of nations,’’ she mocked, 
throwing herself back in her chair, 
with clasped hands behind her head. 

I glanced 
at the pret- 
ty white 


St. Bernard, who, in pursuit of sugar, 
at the farther end of the drawing- 
room had overturned a little basket 
in which Kittie kept bits of em- 
broidery 
and other 
dainty odds 
and ends. 





wrists, from 
which the 


We both 





lace sleeves 
fell back; at 
the dear, pi- 
quant face; 
and worked 
on. 

Presently 
I came toa 
halt. “ There 
is only one 
space left,” 
Isaid. “It 
needs a sort 
of circular 
piece, and 
that is miss- 
ing. It must 
have drop- 
ped on the 
floor.”’ 

“Oh, let 
me look for 
it!” cried 
Kittie push- 
ing her chair 
back and scanning the carpet. “The 
piece must have been in the box, for 
you know we counted them all, the 
first thing, to make sure.”’ 

She spoke excitedly, and, it 
seemed to me, in a forced tone quite 
strange to her. We hunted high 
and low, but the piece could not be 
found. 











“How very annoying!” I ex- 
claimed. “The whole picture com- 
plete, except that one piece! 
Well——” 





I was standing before the fire, and 
was interrupted at this point by the 








‘“you ’RE—GOING AWAY, TOM?”’ 


sprang to 
pick it up. 
The con- 
tents were 
scattered on 
the floor. 
Kittie, with 
cheeks odd- 
ly flushed, 
scanned 
them a mo- 
ment, then 
pounced 
upon a small 
object; but 
not before I 
had seen 
that it was— 
the missing 
piece of the 
puzzle. 

“ Kittie— 
you hid that 
piece?’’ 

She look- 
ed at me with a brave little show of 
defiance There was no laughter in 
the gray eyes. Were those dear lips 
quivering ever so slightly? 

“You—you ’ve no right to say 
that, Tom!” 

Suddenly she passed me, walked 
straight to the fireplace, and threw 
the tiny wooden disc into the flames. 

“ Kittie!” 

“The picture””—with a little chok- 
ing sob—“will never be finished, 
Tom—dear Tom!”’ 

The Lusitania sailed the next day 
with one empty stateroom. 
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Off there on the bench of desolation 
a week later she made him a more 
particular statement, which it had 
taken the remarkably tense interval 
to render possible. After leaving 
her at the hotel that last Sunday he 
had gone forth in his re-aggravated 
trouble and walked straight before 
him, in the teeth of the west wind, 
close to the iron rails of the stretched 
Marina and with his telltale face 
turned from persons occasionally met, 
and toward the surging sea. At the 
land’s end, even in the confirmed 
darkness and the perhaps imminent 
big blow, his immemorial nook, small 
shelter as it yielded, had again 
received him; and it was in the course 
of this heedless session, no doubt, 
where the agitated air had nothing 
to add to the commotion within him, 
that he began to look his extraor- 
dinary fortune a bit straighter in the 
face and see it confess itself at once 
a fairytale and a nightmare. That, 
visibly, confoundingly, she was still 
attached to him (attached in fact was 
a mild word!) and that the unquestion- 
able proof of it was in this offered 
pecuniary salve, of the thickest com- 
position, for his wounds and sores 
and shames—these things were the 
fantastic fable, the tale of money in 
handfuls, that he seemed to have 
only to stand there and swallow and 
digest and feel himself full-fed by; but 
the whole of' the rest was nightmare, 
and most of all nightmare his having 
thus to thank one through whom Nan 
and his little girls had known torture. 

He didn’t care for himself now, 
and this unextinguished, and appar- 
ently inextinguishable, charm by 
which he had held her was a fact 


incredibly romantic; but he gazed 
with a longer face than he had ever 
had for anything in the world at 
his potential acceptance of a great 
bouncing benefit from the person he 
intimately, if even in a manner in- 
directly, associated with the conditions 
to which his lovely wife and his little 
girls (who would have been so lovely 
too) had pitifully succumbed. He 
had accepted the social relation— 
which meant he had taken even that 
on trial— without knowing what it 
so dazzlingly masked; for a social 
relation it had become with a ven- 
geance when it drove him about the 
place as now at his hours of freedom 
(and he actually and recklessly took, 
all demoralised and unstrung and 
unfit either for work or for anything 
else, other liberties that would get 
him into trouble) under this queer 
torment of irreconcilable things, a 
bewildered consciousness of tender- 
ness and patience and cruelty, of 
great evident mystifying facts that 
were as little to be questioned as to 
be conceived or explained, and that 
were yet least, withal, to be lost sight 
of. 

On that Sunday night he had 
wandered wild, incoherently ranging 
and throbbing, but this became the 
law of his next days as well, since he 
lacked more than ever all other 
resort or refuge and had nowhere to 
carry, to deposit or contractedly let 
loose and lock up, as it were, his 
swollen consciousness, which fairly 
split in twain the raw shell of his 
sordid little boarding-place. The arch 
of the sky and the spread of sea and 
shore alone gave him space; he could 
roam with himself anywhere, in short, 
far or near—he could only never take 
himself back. That certitude— that 
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this was impossible to him even should 
she wait there among her plushes and 
bronzes ten years—was the thing he 
kept closest clutch of: it did wonders 
for what he would have called his 
self-respect. Exactly as he had left 
her so he would stand off—even 
though at moments when he pulled up 
sharp somewhere to put himself an 
intensest question his heart almost 
stood still. The days of the week 
went by, and as he had left her she 
stayed; to the extent, that is, of his 
having neither sight nor sound of 
her, and of the failure of every sign. 
It took nerve, he said, not to return 
to her, even for curiosity —since how, 
after all, in the name of wonder, had 
she invested the fruits of her extor- 
tion to such advantage, there being no 
chapter of all the obscurity of the 
years to beat that for queerness? 
But he dropped, tired to death, on 
benches, half-a-dozen times an even- 
ing—exactly on purpose to recognize 
that the nerve required was just the 
nerve he had. 

As the days without a token from 
her multiplied he came in as well for 
hours—and these indeed mainly on 
the bench of desolation—of sitting 
stiff and stark in presence of the 
probability that he had lost every- 
thing forever. When he _ passed 
the Royal he never turned an eyelash, 
and when he met Captain Roper on 
the Front, three days after having 
been introduced to him, he ‘“‘cut him 
dead”’ — another privileged conse- 
quence of a social relation—rather 
than seem to himself to make the 
remotest approach to the question 
of whether Miss Cookham had left 
Properley. He had cut people in 
the days of his life before, just as he 
had come to being himself cut— 
since there had been no time for him 
wholly without one or other face of 
that necessity —but had never effected 
such a severance as of this rare con- 
nection, which helped to give him 
thus the measure of his really precious 
sincerity. If he had lost what had 
hovered before him he had lost it, 
his only tribute to which proposition 
was to grind his teeth with one of those 
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““scrunches,” as he would have said, 
of which the violence fairly reached 
his ear. It would n’t make him lift a 
finger, and in fact if Kate had simply 
taken herself off on the Tuesday or 
the Wednesday she would have 
reabsorbed again into the darkness 
from which she had emerged —and no 
lifting of fingers, the unspeakable 
chapter closed, would evermore avail. 
That at any rate was the kind of man 
he still was—even after all that had 
come and gone, and even if for a few 
dazed hours certain things had seemed 
pleasant. The dazed hours had 
passed, the surge of the old bitterness 
had dished him (should n’t he have 
been shamed if it had n’t?) and he 
might sit there as before, as always, 
with nothing at all on earth to look 
to. He had therefore wrongfully be- 
lieved himself to be degraded; and 
the last word about him would be 
that he could n’t then, it appeared, 
sink to vulgarity as he had tried to 
let his miseries make him. 

And yet on the next Sunday morn- 
ing, face to face with him again at the 
land’s end, what she very soon came 
to was: “As if I believed you did n’t 
know by what cord you hold me!” 
Absolutely too, and just that morn- 
ing in fact, above all, he would n’t, he 
quite could n't have taken his solemn 
oath that he hadn’t a sneaking 
remnant, as he might have put it to 
himself—a remnant of faith in tre- 
mendous things still to come of their 
interview. The day was sunny and 
breezy, the sea of a cold purple; he 
would n’t go to church as he mostly 
went of Sunday mornings, that being, 
in its way too a social relation—and 
not least when two-and-thruppenny 
tan-colored gloves were new; which 
indeed he had the art of keeping them 
for ages. Yet he would dress himself 
as he scarce mustered resources for 
even to figure on the fringe of Society, 
local and transient, at St Bernard’s, 
and in this trim he took his way 
westward; occupied largely, as he 
went, it might have seemed to any 
person pursuing the same course and 
happening to observe him, in a 
fascinated study of the motions of 
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his shadow, the more or less grotesque 
shape projected, in front of him and 
mostly a bit to the right, over the 
blanched asphalt of the Parade and 
dangling and dancing at such a rate, 
shooting out and then contracting, 
that, viewed in themselves, its eccen- 
tricities might have formed the basis 
of an interesting challenge: ‘‘ Find the 
state of mind, guess the nature of 
the agitation, possessing the person 
so remarkably represented!’’ Herbert 
Dodd, for that matter, might have 
been himself attempting to make by 
the sun’s sharp aid some approach 
to his immediate horoscope. 

It had at any rate been thus put 
before him that the dandling and 
dancing of his image occasionally 
gave way to perfect immobility, when 
he stopped and kept his eyes on it. 
‘“‘Suppose she should come, suppose 
she should!” itis revealed at least to 
ourselves that he had at these mo- 
ments breathed to himself with the 
intensity of an arrest between hope 
and fear. It had glimmered upon 
him from early, with the look of the 
day, that, given all else that could 
happen, this would be rather, as he 
put it, in her line; and the possibility 
‘lived for him, as he _ proceeded, 
to the tune of a suspense almost 
sickening. It was, from one small 
stage of his pilgrimage to another, 
the ‘‘Forever, never!” of the senti- 
mental case the playmates of his 
youth used to pretend to settle by 
plucking the petals of a daisy. But 
it came to his truly turning faint— 
so ‘‘queer” he felt—when, at the 
gained point of the long stretch from 
which he could always tell, he arrived 
within positive sight of his immemorial 
goal. His seat was taken and she 
was keeping it for him—it could only 
be she there in possession; whereby 
it shone out for Herbert Dodd that 
if he had n’t been quite sure of her 
recurrence she had at least been quite 
sure of his. That pulled him up to 
some purpose, where recognition began 
for them—or to the effect, in other 
words, of his pausing to judge if he 
could bear, for the sharpest note of 
their intercourse, this inveterate de- 
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monstration of her making him do 
what she liked. What settled the 
question for him then—and just 
while they avowedly watched each 
other, over the long interval, before 
closing, as if, on either side, for the 
major advantage—what settled it 
was this very fact that what she liked 
she liked so terribly. If it were 
simply to “use” him, as she had said 
the last time, and no matter to the 
profit of which of them she called 
it, one might let it go for that; since 
it could make her wait over, day 
after day, in that fashion, and with 
such a spending of money, on the 
hazard of their meeting again. How 
could she be the least sure he would 
ever again consent to it after the 
proved action on him, a week ago, of 
her last monstrous honesty? It was 
indeed positively as if he were now 
himself putting this influence—and 
for their common edification—to the 
supreme, to the finest test. He hada 
sublime, an ideal flight, which lasted 
about a minute. ‘“‘Suppose, now 
that I see her there and what she has 
taken so.characteristically for granted, 
suppose, I just show her that she 
has n’t only confidently to wait or 
whistle for me, and that the length 
of my leash is greater than she mea- 
sures, and that everything’s im- 
possible always?—show it by turning 
my back on her now and walking 
straight away. She won’t be able 
not to understand that!”’ 

Nothing had passed, across their 
distance, but the mute apprehension 
of each on the part of each; the whole 
expanse, at the church hour, was 
void of other life (he had scarce met a 
creature on his way from end to end), 
and the sun-seasoned gusts kept 
brushing the air and all the larger 
prospect clean. It was through this 
beautiful lucidity that he watched 
her watch him, as it were—watch 
him for what he would do. Neither 
moved at this high tension; Kate 
Cookham, her face fixed on him, only 
waited with a stiff appearance of 
leaving him, not for dignity but (to 
an effect of even deeper perversity) 
for kindness, free to choose. It yet 
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somehow affected him at present, 
this attitude, as a gage of her knowing 
too —knowing, that is, that he was n’t 
really free, that this was the thinnest 
of vain parades, the poorest of hollow 
heroics, that his need, his solitude, his 
suffered wrong, his exhausted rancor, 
his foredoomed submission to any 
shown interest, all hung together too 
heavy on him to let the weak wings 
of his pride do more than vaguely 
tremble. They could n't, they did n’t 
earry him a single beat further away; 
according to which he stood rooted, 
neither retreating nor advancing, 
but presently correcting his own share 
of their bleak exchange by looking off 
at the sea. Deeply conscious of the 
awkwardness this posture gave him, 
he yet clung to it as the last shred of 
his honor, to the clear argument that 
it was one thing for him to have felt 
beneath all others, the previous days, 
that she was to be counted on, but 
quite a different for her to have felt 
that he was. His checked approach, 
arriving thus at no term, could in 
these odd conditions have established 
that he was n’t only if Kate Cookham 
had, as either of them might have 
said, taken it so—if she had given up 
the game at last by rising, by walking 
away and adding to the distance 
between them, and he had then 
definitely let her vanish into space. 
It became a fact that when she did 
finally rise—though after how long 
our record scarce takes on itself to 
say—it was not to confirm their 
separation but to put an end to it; 
and this by slowly approaching him 
till she had come within earshot. 
He had wondered, once aware of it in 
spite of his averted face, what she 
would say and on what note, as it 
were, she would break their week’s 
silence; so that he had to recognise 
anew, her voice reaching him, that 
remarkable quality in her which again 
and again came up for him as her 
art. 

‘There are twelve hundred and six- 
ty pounds, to be definite, but I have 
it all down for you—and you ’ve 
only to draw.” 

They lost themselves, these words, 
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rare and exquisite, in the wide bright 
genial medium and the Sunday still- 
ness, but even while that occurred 
and he was gaping for it she was 
herself there, in her battered lady- 
like truth, to answer for them, to 
represent them, and, if a further 
grace than their simple syllabled 
beauty were conceivable, almost em- 
barrassingly tocause them to material- 
ise. Yes, she let her smart and tight 
little reticule hang as if it bulged, 
beneath its clasp, with the whole 
portentous sum, and he felt himself 
glare again at this vividest of her 
attested claims. She might have 
been ready, on the spot, to open the 
store to the plunge of his hand, or, 
with the situation otherwiseconceived, 
to impose on his pauperized state an 
acceptance of alms on a scale un- 
precedented in the annals of street- 
charity. Nothing so much counted 
for him, however, neither grave 
numeral nor elegant fraction, as the 
short, rich, rounded word -.that the 
breeze had picked up as it dropped 
and seemed now to blow about be- 
tween them. ‘‘To draw—to draw?” 
Yes, he gaped it as if it had no sense; 


the fact being that even while he did. 


so he was reading into her use of the 
term more romance than any word 
in the language had ever had for him. 
He, Herbert Dodd, was to live to 
“draw,” like people, scarce hampered 
by the conditions of earth, whom he 
had remotely and circuitously heard 
about, and in fact when he walked 
back with her to where she had been 
sitting it was very much, for his 
strained nerves, as if the very bench 
of desolation itself were to be the 
scene of that exploit and he might n’t 
really live till he reached it. 

When they had sat down together 
she did press the spring of her reticule, 
from which she drew, not a handful 
of gold nor a packet of crisp notes, 
but an oblong sealed letter, which she 
had thus waited on him she remarked, 
on purpose to deliver, and which 
would certify, with sundry particulars, 
to the credit she had opened for him 
at a London bank. He took it 
from her without looking at it, and 
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held it, in the same manner, con- 

spicuous and unassimilated, for most 

of the rest of the immediate time, 

appearing embarrassed with it, nerv- 

ously twisting and flapping it, yet 

thus publicly retaining it even while 

aware, beneath everything, of the 

strange, the quite dreadful, would n’t 

it be? engagement that such inaction 

practically stood for. He could ac- 

cept money to that amount, yes—but 

not for nothing in return. For what 

thenin return? He kept asking him- 

self for what while she said other 

things and made above all,in her high, 

shrewd, successful way the point that, 

no, he need n’t pretend that his con- 

viction of ‘her continued personal 

interest in him would n’t have tided 

him over any question besetting him 

_since their separation. She put it to 
him that the deep instinct of where 

he should at last find her must con- 

fidently have worked for him, since 

she confessed to her instinct of where 

she should find him; which’ meant— 

oh it came home to him as he fingered 

his sealed treasure!—neither more nor 

less than that she had now created 

between them an equality of ex- 

perience. He wasn’t to have done 

all the suffering, she was to have 

‘“‘been through” things he could n't 

even guess at; and, since he was 

bargaining away his right ever again 

to allude to the unforgettable, so 

much there was of it, what her tacit 

proposition came to was that they 

were ‘‘square”’ and might start afresh. 

He did n’t take up her charge, as his 

so compromised “‘ pride”’ yet in a man- 

ner prompted him, that he had en- 

' joyed all the week all those elements of 
ease about her; the most he achieved 
for that was to declare, with an in- 
genuity contributing to float him no 
small distance further, that of course 
he had turned up at their old place 
of tryst, which had been, all the years, 
the haunt of his solitude and the goal 
of his walk any Sunday morning that 
seemed too beautiful for church; but 
that he hadn’t in the least built 
on her presence there—since that 
supposition gave him, she would un- 
derstand, would n’t she? the air, dis- 
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agreeable to him, of having come in 
search of her. Her quest of himself, 
once he had been seated there, would 
have been another matter—but in 
short ‘Of course after all you did 
come to me, just now, did n’t you?” 
He felt himself, too, lamely and 
gracelessly grin, as for the final kick 
of his honor, in confirmation of the 
record that he had then yielded but 
to her humility. Her humility be- 
came for him at this hour and to this 
tune, on the bench of desolation, a 
quantity more prodigious and even 
more mysterious than that other 
guaranteed quantity the finger-tips 
of his left hand could feel the tap 
of by the action of his right; though 
what was in especial extraordinary 
was the manner in which she could 
keep making him such allowances and 
yet meet him again, at some turn, as 
with her residuum for her clever self 
so great. 

“Come to you, Herbert Dodd?”’ 
She imperturbably echoed. ‘I’ve 
been coming to you for the last ten 
years!” 

There ‘had been for him, just 
before this, sixty supreme seconds of 
intensest aspiration—a minute of 
his keeping his certificate poised for a 
sharp thrust back at her, the thrust 
of the wild freedom of his saying: 
““No, no, I can’t give them up; I 
can’t simply sink them deep down in 
my soul forever, with no cross in all 
my future to mark that burial; so 
that if this is what our arrangement 
means I must decline to have any- 
thing to do with it.” The words 
none the less had n’t come, and when 
she had herself, a couple of minutes 
later, spoken those others, the blood 
rose to his face as if, given his stiff- 
ness and her extravagance, he had 
just indeed saved himself. 

Everything in fact stopped, even 
his fidget with his paper; she imposed 
a hush, she imposed at any rate the 
conscious decent form of one, and he 
could n’t afterwards have told how 
long, at this juncture, he must have 
sat simply gazing before him. It 
was so long, at any rate, that Kate 
herself got up—and quite indeed, 
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presently, as if her own forms were 
now at anend. He had returned her 
nothing—so what was she waiting 
for? She had been on the two other 
occasions momentarily at a loss, but 
never so much so, no doubt, as was 
thus testified to by her leaving the 
bench and moving over once more 
to the rail of the terrace. She could 
carry it off, in a manner, with her 
resources, that she was waiting with 
so little to wait for; she could face 
him again, after looking off at the 
sea, as if this slightly stiff delay, not 
wholly exempt from awkwardness, 
had been but a fine scruple of her 
courtesy. She had gathered herself 
in; after giving him time to appeal 
she could take it that he had decided 
and that nothing was left for her to 
do. ‘‘ Well then,”’ she clearlylaunched 
at him across the broad walk—‘‘ well 
then, good-bye.” 

She had come nearer with it, as if 
he might rise for some show of ex- 
press separation; but he only leaned 
back motionless, his eyes on her now 
—he kept her a moment before him. 
“Do you mean that we don’t—that 
we don’t—?” But he broke down. 

‘Do I ‘mean’—?” She remained 
as for questions he might ask, but it 
was well-nigh as if there played 
through her dotty veil an irrepressible 
irony for that particular one. ‘“‘I’ve 
meant, for long years, I think, all 
I’mcapable of meaning. I’ve meant 
so much that I can’t mean more. 
So there it is.” 

“But if you go,” he appealed— 
and with a sense as of final flatness, 
however he arranged it, for his own 
attitude—“‘ but if you go sha’n’t I see 
you again?”’ 

She waited a little, and it was 
strangely for him now as if—though 
at last so much more gorged with her 
tribute than she had ever been with 
his—something still depended on her. 
“Do you like to see me?” she very 
simply asked. 

At this he did get up; that was 
easier than to say—at least with 
responsive simplicity; and again for 
a little he looked hard and in silence 
at his letter; which at last, however, 


raising his eyes to her own for the act, 
while he masked their conscious 
ruefulness, to his utmost, in some 
air of assurance, he slipped into 
the inner pocket of his coat, letting 
it settle there securely. ‘‘ You ’re too 
wonderful.” But he frowned at her 
with it as never in his life. ‘Where 
does it all come from?” 

‘“‘The wonder of poor me?” Kate 
Cookham said. ‘“‘It comes from you.” 

He shook his head slowly —feeling, 
with his letter there against his heart, 
such a new agility, almost such a new 
range of interest. ‘‘I mean so much 
money —so extraordinarily much.” 

Well, she held him a while blank. 
‘Does it seem to you extraordinarily 
much —twelve-hundred - and - sixty? 
Because, you know,” she added, 
“tt 's al.” 

“It’s enough!” he returned with a 
slight thoughtful droop of his head 
to the right and his eyes attached to 
the far horizon as through a shade 
of shyness for what he was saying. 
He felt all her own lingering nearness 
somehow on his cheek. 

“It’s enough? Thank you then!” 
she rather oddly went on. 

He shifted a little his posture. 
“It was more than a hundred a year — 
for you to get together.” 

“Yes,” she assented, ‘‘that was 
what year by year I tried for.”’ 

“But that you could live all the 
while and save that—!’’ Yes, he 
was at liberty, as he had n’t been, 
quite pleasantly to marvel. All his 
wonderments in life had been hitherto 
unanswered—and did n’t the change 
mean that here again was the social 
relation? 


“Ah, I did n’t live as you saw me | 


the other day.” 

“Yes,” he answered—and did n’t 
he the next instant feel he must fairly 
have smiled with it?—‘‘the other day 
you were going it!” 

‘For once in my life,” said Kate 
Cookham. “I’ve left the hotel,” 
she after a moment added. 

‘‘Ah, you ’re in—a—lodgings?”’ he 
found himself inquiring as for positive 
sociability. 

She had apparently a slight shade 
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of hesitation, but in an instant it was 
all right; aswhat he showed he wanted 
to know she seemed mostly to give 
him. ‘‘Yes—but far of course from 
here. Up on the hill.” To which, 
after another instant, ‘‘At The Mount, 
Castle Terrace,’’ she subjoined. 

“Oh, I know The Mount. And 
Castle Terrace is awfully sunny and 
nice.”’ 

‘“‘Awfully sunny and nice,’’ Kate 
Cookham took from him. 

‘So that if it isn’t,” he pursued, 
“like the Royal, why you ’re at least 
comfortable.” 

“I shall be comfortable anywhere 
now,” she replied with a certain 
dryness. 

It was astonishing, however, what 
had become of his own. “‘ Because 
I ’ve accepted ——?”’ 

‘Call it that!’’ she dimly smiled. 

“I hope then at any rate,” he 
returned, ‘“‘you can now thoroughly 
rest.” He spoke as for a cheerful 
conclusion and moved again also to 
smile, though as with a poor grimace, 
no doubt; since what he seemed 
most clearly to feel was that since 
he ‘‘accepted” he mustn't, for his 
last note, have accepted in sulkiness 
or gloom. With that, at the same 
time, he couldn’t but know, in all his 
fibres, that with such a still-watching 
face as the dotty veil didn’t disguise 
for him there was no possible con- 
cluding, at least on his part. On hers, 
on hers it was—as he had so often 
for a week had reflectively to pro- 
nounce things—another affair. Ah, 
somehow, both formidably and help- 
fully, her face concluded—yet in a 
sense so strangely enshrouded in 
things she didn’t tell him. What 
must she, what mustn’t she, have 
done? What she had said—and she 
had really told him nothing—was no 
account of her life; in the midst of 
which conflict of opposed recognitions, 
at any rate, it was as if, for all he 
could do, he himself now considerably 
floundered. ‘“‘But.I can’t think—l 
can’t think a ; 

“You can’t think I can have made 
so much money in the time and been 
honest?” 
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“‘Oh, you’ve been honest! ’’ Herbert 
Dodd distinctly allowed. 

It moved her stillness to a gesture — 
which, however, she had as promptly 
checked; and she went on the next 
instant as for further generosity to 
his failure of thought. ‘‘Everything 
was possible, under my stress, with 
my hatred.” 

“Your hatred—?” For she had 
paused as if it were after all too 
difficult. 

‘“‘Of what I should for so long have 
been doing to you.” 

With this, for all his failures, a 
greater light than any yet shone 
upon him. ‘It made you think of 
ways : 

“It made me think of everything. 
It made me work,” said Kate Cook- 
ham. She added, however, the next 
moment: ‘‘But that’s my story.’ 

‘*And I may n’t hear it?” 

‘““‘No — because I mayn’t hear 
yours.” 

‘‘Oh, mine—!” he said with the 
strangest, saddest, yet after all most 
resigned sense of surrender of it; 
which he tried to make sound as if he 
could n’t have told it, for its splendor 
of sacrifice and of misery, even if he 
would. 

It seemed to move ir her a little, 
exactly, that sense of the invidious. 
“Ah, mine too, I assure you 1” 

He rallied at once to the interest. 
“‘Oh, we can talk then?” 

“Never,” she all oddly replied. 
‘“Never,”’ said Kate Cookham. 

They remained so, face to face; the 
effect of which for him was that he 
had after a little understood why. 
That was fundamental. ‘Well, I 
see.” 

Thus confronted they stayed; and 
then, as he saw with a contentment 
that came up from deeper still, it 
was indeed she who, with her worn 
fine face, would conclude. “But 
I can take care of you.” 

“You have!” he said aswith nothing 
left of him but a beautiful appreciative 
candor. 

“Oh, but you ’ll want it now in a 
way—!” she responsibly answered. 

He waited a moment, dropping 
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again on the seat. So, while she 
still stood, he looked up at her; 
with the sense somehow that there 
were too many things and that they 
were all together, terribly, irresist- 
ibly, doubtless blessedly, in her eyes 
and her whole perso; which thus 
affected him for the moment as more 
than he could bear. He leaned 
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forward, dropping his elbows to his 
knees and pressing his head on his 
hands. So he stayed, saying nothing; 
only, with the sense of her own 
sustained, renewed and wonderful 
action, knowing that an arm had 
passed round him and that he was 
held. She was beside him on the 
bench of desolation. 


END 


OF VIRGINIA 


By JAMES COSSLETT SMITH 


Y dear Madam,” 
said the General, 
“this is rather 
sudden, but I'll 
do the best I can.” 

A dozen persons 
had dined together 
at the Country 

Club, and were gathered in the west 

room, when their resourceful hostess 

called upon each of them for a story. 

They all took it in such good part 

that the General could not very well 

show the white feather when his 
turn came; and several of the tales 
had been so well received he was en- 
couraged to hope that his audience 
would not be hypercritical. He was 
a single-hearted, straightforward old 
warrior, was the General, with no 
suspicion that he was really the lion 
of the gay party; and he probably 
would have gone at the matter just 
as bravely even if he had not absorbed 

a bit of Dutch courage at dinner. 
“While I was Superintendent at 

West Point,’’ he proceeded, “‘one of 

my best cadets was young Wilder. 

He was no mollycoddle, and although 

he did not get a star, he was a high- 

stand man, popular with his class- 
mates and approved by his instruc- 
tors. Like most West-Pointers who 
amount to anything, he had a sweet- 
heart before he left the Academy. 

She was charming as a young girl, 

and she became as sweet and lovely 





a woman as I have ever known—with 
many points of resemblance to your- 
self, my dear Madam”’; and the Gen- 
eral beamed upon his hostess whom 
he knew very well, and bowed to her 
as gallantly as a heavy man might 
while sitting in a deep easy-chair. 

‘On the night of the cadets’ hop 
which marked the graduation of Wild- 
er’s class, it was with complete satis- 
faction that my wife and I watched 
the happy pair in the ball-room, and 
my heart gave a sympathetic bump or 
two, and my dear wife distinctly 
sighed, but not for grief, as we saw 
them, when the gayety was at its 
height, leave the other dancers, and 
turn their heedless steps in the direc- 
tion of ‘Flirtation Walk,’ just as we 
two had done not so very many years 
before. 

“*Plirtation Walk’ is certainly a 
misnomer. ‘Good-Bye-John Alley’ 


* or ‘Engagement Lane’ would be more 


appropriate. Billy Somers and Jack 
Rawdon, and good old George Miller 
and I, and I don’t know how many 
more of our class, had our happy 
fates sealed in ‘Flirtation Walk’; but 
I presume they will go on calling it 
that until cadets and girls forget the 
art of falling in love. 

“When Wilder and Miss Peyton 
came back to the ball-room, there 
was a new light in their eyes which 
even a bachelor would have recog- 
nized as a holy thing, and my wife 
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MISS PEYTON, 


fairly cried for joy. For myself, I 
felt like an ogre when I reflected that 
in mystrong-box lay the orders which, 
before the week was out, would send 
Wilder, without the usual post-gradu- 
ation leave, hurrying off to the fron- 
tier to join the troopers with General 
Custer. 

“When the first meagre news of the 
massacre came, I wrote to Miss Pey- 
ton as reassuringly as I dared, and 
gave all the reasons I could think of 
for hoping that Wilder had escaped. . 
For answer, she sent me a newspaper 
clipping, purporting to give the par- 
ticulars of the last rally. It said 
that just at the end, as General Custer, 
unhorsed, stood almost alone, and all 
but exhausted, a chief, supposed to 
be Red Adder, rushed upon him with 
his pistol, when a young officer 
leaped between the two and received 
in his breast the bullet intended for 
his commander. At the margin of 
the clipping she had written ‘This 
was He.’ 

“When next I saw her, she had be- 
come the ‘beautiful Miss Peyton, of 
Virginia,’ the belle of European capi- 
tals, the toast of fashionable dining- 
rooms, the despair of envious beauties, 
the hope of princely bachelors. - I was 
_ Military Attaché in London, and as 

the United States was at the time 
in unusually good favor in Great 
Britain, my experiences were ex- 
tremely agreeable. The best. houses 
professed delight at my presence, the 
Queen received me in her own 
queenly fashion, and the Prince 
treated me like a member of his own 
mess. He, or somebody, arranged it 
so that I was with him at Lord Roe- 
buck’s for some shooting, along with 
others of a house party which in- 
cluded Miss Peyton. I found her 
beautiful beyond even her early 
promise, and I rejoiced, while I 
secretly wondered at her gayety and 
her enjoyment of all the good things 
and all the people, some of whom 
were not so good, which my Lord 
Roebuck’s establishment provided. 
She rode horseback, and even the 
women praised the manner of her 
riding; she played billiards with the 
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men, and her pretty strokes made the 
marker stare; she shot at a mark with 
them, and her pistol practice was no 
discredit to her birthplace; she danced, 
and the leader of the band forgot to 
beat time; she flirted, and Mrs. 
Grundy approved; and then, one 
evening, she joined me and my cigar 
in the garden, and poured out her 
heart to me, and talked of Wilder and 
of their love; and clinging to my arm, 
she wept and was comforted, as 
though she had been my daughter. 

“*Oh! it is hard, so hard!’ she 
moaned against my sleeve. ‘I try 
toforget. I seek any excitement, any 
diversion, but the bitterness is always 
in my heart. No! not in my heart, 
for that I gave to him. And every 
night, when I sleep, I dream the same 
dream I dreamt the night the first 
news came. I see the dead soldiers, 
and those who are about to die—and 
the plunging horses in the smoke, and 
then the fierce savage taking aim and 
my brave boy leaping to his glorious 
death,—and when I wake, although 
my cheeks are wet with tears, I am 
proud with the knowledge that my 
soldier was so true; and I cherish the 
vision that shows him to me.’ She 
bade me good-night, and turned 
to goin. ‘Good-night!’ I said, ‘and 
—and sweet dreams, my dear.’ 
Quite solemnly she threw me a kiss 
and was gone. 

**Next day, his Lordship took us, in 
honor of a certain member of the 
party, as he said, to see the Wild West 
Show, then a popular novelty with 
our British cousins. Whether the 
honor was to me or to the Prince or 
to Miss Peyton, I leave you to guess. 
At any rate we all three were present 
and sat in the front of the box, Miss 
Peyton between the Prince and me, 
he upon her right. In some manner 
I was aware that she and I at the 
same moment read on the programme 
that the finale was to be ‘Custer’s 
Last Fight,’ with Sitting Bull, Red 
Adder and other chiefs, in propria 
persona. In a whisper I asked if she 
wished me to take her away,—but 
she shook her head, and soon the show 
began. The glass balls and clay 
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pigeons were duly broken with rifle 
bullets; the bronchos were busted; 
the steers were roped; the stage- 
coach was held up and let down again; 
and finally the bugles blew and Cus- 
ter’s fight was on. I glanced at Miss 
Peyton. Her eyes were closed, her 
cheeks were pale, and her lips moved 
as you have seen lips move in church. 
At last, directly in front of the Prince’s 
box, Custer stood at bay, surrounded 
by yelling Indians, one of whom aimed 
his revolver at him point-blank, and 
just as a figure in blue uniform leaped 
into the apparent line of fire, the 
Indian, with a screech of real pain and 
terror fell upon his face, and Red 
Adder’s spirit sought the happy hunt- 
ing grounds. I think no one but I 
saw the quick movement of the 
Prince’s hand with which he snatched 
the smoking pistol as he rose and 
turned to face the persons in the box. 
‘My friends,’ he said quietly, holding 
the pistol before him, ‘an accident 
has happened which no friend of mine 
here will discuss until I give my con- 
sent. Captain Nelson,’ he continued, 
addressing one of his suite, ‘please 
see Colonel Brady at once and do 
whatever the matter demands.’ The 
captain was prompt and must have 
been diplomatic also, for that evening, 
at Garraway’s, in Pall Mall, Colonel 
Brady, who had impersonated Gen- 
eral Custer, explained that a loaded 
cartridge had been left in his own 
revolver, with such disastrous and 
lamentable result to Red Adder. 
‘And the Prince,’ he added, ‘is a 
prince. He liked my show so much, 
and he’s so sorry for my losing my 
Indian chief, that he ’s sent the squaw 
and papooses about a peck of sover- 
eigns, and he’s promised to see my 
show again next season. Why, it’s 
the biggest kind of an ad. for me.” 
“To all of the spectators outside of 
the Prince’s box, Red Adder’s over- 
throw seemed but a part of the per- 
formance, and we were able to leave 


the grounds as comfortably as we 
had entered. 

‘“Miss Peyton spent more than a 
year in a sanatorium; and when she 
left it she was more beautiful than 
ever, owing perhaps to her gray hair. 

““A year or two before I was retired, 
I was detailed to inspection duty in 
the far west. At Arapahoe I was 
invited to see their fine hospital. A 
number of the nurses at that time 
belonged to the order of Blue Sisters, 
so called from the color of their habit. 
As a Blue Sister nurse in the Indian 
ward, I found Miss Peyton. She 
greeted me with a quiet dignity, from 
which she bent enough to say softly: 
“You see, General, I now wear the 
blue, myself.’ She told me of her 
work, and said she was trying to do 
her duty as she sawit. AsI bade her 
farewell, she detained me and said: 
‘General, you remember what they 
used to say at the Academy about a 
good Indian being a dead Indian. 
Well, I have been to another school 
these last few years. They have their 
phrases in that school, too, and some 
of them have dark meanings. One 
of them is this: “If thine enemy hun- 
ger, feed him; if he thirst, give him 
drink; for in so doing thou shalt heap 
coals of fire on his head.”” Now,I am 
trying to obey that injunction as I 
interpret it.’ 

“At the gate I met the Superin- 
tendent and complimented him upon 
the excellence of the hospital. ‘We 
think it’s pretty good,’ he said, 
‘but one thing is beginning to bother 
mea good deal. Since the Blue Sisters 
have been here not one patient in the 
Indian ward has ever got well.’ ”’ 

The General paused, and settled 
back in his chair with an air of 
finality. 

““Of course she was removed,”’ ex- 
claimed his hostess. 

“Of course, immediately.” 

““And now she is im 

“In paradise, God bless her!’’ 
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Mr. WILLIAM WartSON in his volume 
of ‘New Poems” pays considerable 
attention to America. He has a poem 
written “To the Invincible Republic,” 
meaning the United States, in which 
he confesses that he has never visited 
our shores, and after criticising us 
amiably, writes: 

No land in all the world hath memories 
Of nobler children: let it not be said 
That if the peerless and the stainless one, 


The man of Yorktown and of Valley 
Forge,— 
Or he of tragic doom, thy later born, 


He of the short plain word that thrilled the 
world 

And freed the bondman,—let it not be said 

That if to-day these radiant ones returned, 

They would behold thee changed beyond 
all thought 

From that austerity wherein thy youth 


Was nurtured, those large habitudes of 
soul. 
There is considerable variety in 


this book. The poet writes to a fair 
maiden Ww ho bade him shun wine; he 
sings of “ Vivisection’’; and he ad- 
dresses himself to his critics, appar- 
ently, in a poem entitled ‘Criticism ” 


There were three critics; Slip and Slop 
And Slapdash were their names; 
And all three said: ‘‘ Your mission, sir? 


Your message? and your aims?”’ 


‘‘Kind gentlemen, to tell the truth, 
Nor color fact with fable, 
My chief concern is just to write 
As well as I am able. 


‘‘Mere honest work my 
My message, and my aim.”’ 

‘A man of words,” said Slip and Slop; 
And Slapdash said the same. 


mission is, 


But of all the poems in the book, 
none has been, or will be, more ex- 


ploited than the one on “ The Woman 
with the Serpent’s Tongue’’; for the 
name of the woman whom Mr. Wat- 
son is supposed to describe in this 
manner has been mentioned very 
freely in the public prints, as was the 
name of the woman whom Mr. Kip- 
ling was supposed to have in mind 
when he wrote about “a rag and a 
bone and a hank of hair.’”” The poem 
is a stinging bit of satire. 


2 


The Hon. John Bigelow, now in his 
ninety-third year, has just presented 
a farm of four hundred acres to the 
village of Highland Falls. I have 
been all over the property, and I can 
congratulate that village on the ac- 
quisition ef what Mr. Bigelow used 
jokingly to call “The Principality.’ 
It is more than a beautiful piece of 
mountain land, with views up the 
Hudson, and down the Hudson, and 
over the Hudson to the hills on the 
other side; for it controls nearly all of 
the watershed of the village not al- 
ready controlled by the Citizens’ 
Water Company. Until within the 
last few years, Mr. Bigelow and his 
children and grandchildren used to 
camp out on the highest point of 
“The Principality’; but of late years 
he has spent most of his summers 
abroad, although he has always 
managed to pass the early spring and 
the late fall at his home, “ The Squir- 
rels,” Highland Falls. There he has 
even a bigger library, and more books, 
than he has in his Gramercy Park 
home in New York. “The Squir- 
rels”’ is built on a crag hanging almost 
over the Hudson. It is a beautiful 
place, shaded with magnificent trees 
from whose boughs the squirrels leap, 
and in whose hollows they hide their 
nuts for the winter. 
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JOHN BIGELOW (1905) 


Mr. Bigelow has just published, in 
three large volumes, his “ Retrospec- 
tions of a Long Life.’”” The work was 
begun many years ago, and he was 
engaged in writing it until a few days 
before it was sent to press. The 
autobiography of a man who has 
lived for ninety-two years, and for 
seventy of those years has been ac- 
tively engaged in public affairs, could 
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hardly fail to be interesting, and not 
only interesting, but important. It 
is a splendid monument to a grand 
old man. 


ZB 


“Bella Donna” is in the real 
Hichens vein, and to my mind is the 
best novel that its author has written 
since “The Garden of Allah.” It is 
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not a pleasant story, but it is a power- 
ful one, and one that cannot be denied 
a reading if once begun. There are, 
no doubt, such women as Mrs. Chep- 
ston, and Mr. Hichens 
no doubt has known 
them. They are not 
admirable women, but 
they undeniably exist, 
and perhaps have their 
uses, as snakes and other 
poisonous reptiles are 
said to have theirs. 


vt 

The wedding of Mr. 
Will H. Low to Mrs. 
MacMonnies, former wife 
of the well-known sculp- 
tor, seems to have made 
quite a stir among the 
artists ot Paris, where 
both bride and _ bride- 
groom are well known. 
Mr. Low’s first wife, who 
died a year or so ago, 
was a Frenchwoman, and 
a woman of many attrac- 
tions. She was clever 
with her pen and knew a 
good deal about art; not 
only the art of painting, 
but the art of cooking. 
Mrs. Low’s dinners were 
famous—so famous that 
she was induced to write 
a cook-book which had 
considerable success. 
Mrs. MacMonnies, as well 
as her new husband, is 
a painter and was an 
art-student in Paris when she mar- 
ried her first husband. Mr. Low is 
a writer as well as a painter, as his 
“ Chronicle of Friendships” has shown, 
—a most delightful book, and valu- 
able for the light it throws on the 
early life of such men as Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Augustus St. 
Gaudens. 


BH 


Since its publication in the Adlantic 
Monthly, everybody has been guessing 
at the authorship of the “ Confessions 
of a ‘Best-Seller’. I have heard 
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half-a-dozen and more guesses; but 
not one of them seems to me to be 
the right one. My guess, which is 
right if there is anything in circum- 


LOW 


WILL H. 


stantial evidence, is that Mr. Meredith 
Nicholson is the confessor in this case. 
In the opening paragraph of the 
article the writer says: 


That my name has adorned best-selling 
lists is more of a joke than my harshest 
critics can imagine. I had dallied a while at 
the law; I had given ten full years to jour- 
nalism; I had written criticism, and not a 
little verse; two or three short stories of the 
slightest had been my only adventure in 
fiction; and I had spent a year writing an 
essay in history, which, from the pub- 
lisher’s reports, no one but my neighbor 
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and my neighbor’s wife ever read. My 
frugal output of poems had pleased no one 
half so much as myself; and having reached 
years of discretion I carefully analyzed 
samples of the ore that remained in my 
bins, decided that I had exhausted my 
poetical vein, and thereupon turned rather 
soberly to the field of fiction. 


> 3 


Now let us see what the informing 
“Who ’s Who in America”’ has to say 
of Mr. Nicholson: “Studied law but 
never practised. Reporter and edi- 
tor Indianapolis News. Broker in In- 
dianapolis; removed to Denver, and 
was auditor and treasurer coal mining 
corporation; returned to Indianapolis 
and engaged in literary work. Author 
‘Short Flights’ (poems), The Hoosier’ 


MR. MEREDITH NICHOLSON 
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(in National Studies in American Let- 
ters)’; and then fiction and more 
poems. It is well-known that Mr. 
Nicholson wrote first with an ambi- 
tion not to be a “ best-seller’? but to 
be a best writer; but he did not suc- 
ceed in pleasing the people with his 
more serious work, so he began writing 
books with curious names that had no 
bearing upon the story, such as “ The 
House of a Thousand Candles,’”’ “ The 
Port of Missing Men,’’ etc. Of course, 
if it is Mr. Nicholson who has written 
these confessions he tries here and 
there to cover his tracks, but all signs 
point to the gentleman from Indiana. 
2 

On the general subject of “ best- 
sellers,’ this writer expresses himself 
as one who dislikes 
the phrase, and he 
begs to express his 
strong conviction 
that “the compila- 
tion of such statis- 
tics is quite as 
injurious as it is 
helpfulto authors.” 
He thinks that 
there may have 
been a time when 
the monthly state- 
ment carried some 
weight, “but for 
several years it has 
really had little 
significance.’’ It is 
his impression, 
based on talks with 
retail dealers in 
many parts of the 
country, that“ they 
often report as 
best-sellers books 
of which they may 
have made large 
advance purchases, 
but which are sell- 
ing slowly. Their 
aim is, of course, 
to force the book 
into the list and 
thereby create a 
false impression of 
its popularity.”’ 
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The way in which 
this author takes 
himself s another 
proof to my mind 
that Mr. Nichol- 
son is ‘‘the guilty 
party”: 

You, sir, who re- 
the ‘‘New- 

every 
and you, madam, rev- 
erently dusting your 
Jane Austen,—I am 
sadder than you can 
that my _ talent 
is so slender; but is 
it not a fact that you 
me at 


read 


comes” year, 


be 


have watched 
little tricks 
the mimic stage, and 
been just a little as- 
‘tonished the 
sparrow, and not the 


my on 


when 
dove, emerged from 
the 
But 
old writers; 
dear friends, do I! 


handkerchief? 
you prefer the 


and so, 


I wish, by the 
way, that the writer 
of these confes- 
sions, whoever he 
may be, did not 
say “suit-case”’; it 
is dress-suit case 
or nothing. He 
might as well—or 
cven better—call his kit bag his“ 


2 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
sends me the first number of her 
own magazine. “The Forerunner, by 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman,” is the 
title of this little periodical. It does 
not say “edited by,” but just “by,” 
which means, I| take it, that it is all 
hers—editorials, poems, stories, every- 
thing. Ina little talk at the back of 
the magazine, Mrs. Gilman answers 
the question, “What is the Fore- 
runner?” by saying: “It isa monthly 
magazine, publishing stories short and 
serial; article and essay; drama, verse, 
satire and sermon, dialogue, fable and 
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grip.” 





MRS, 





PERKINS GILMAN 


CHARLOTTE 


fantasy; comment and review. It is 
written entirely by Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman. It is to stimulate thought; 
and to arouse hope, courage and im- 
patience.”” She says that it is a 
Woman’s Magazine, and that it is a 
Socialist Magazine. As to the value 
of this publication, it all depends upon 
how much we enjoy the writings of 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman, who is a 
clever writer, and a fearless advocate 
of the various causes for which she 
stands. I quote again: 

If you take this magazine one year you 

will have: 

One complete novel...... By C. P. Gilman 
asso BY C. P. Gilman 
... By C, P. Gilman 


One new book..... 
Twelve short stories. 
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Twelve and more _ short 


16! (2: Pea ae By C. P. Gilman 
Twelve and more new 
POBRIS <5 sisci-s:5 .. By C. P. Gilman 


Twelve Short Sermons....By C. P. Gilman 
Besides ‘Comment and 

REWIOW 6 0S Say cals By C. P. Gilman 
‘*Personal Problems’’....By C. P. Gilman 
And many other things. .. By C. P. Gilman 


DON’T YOU THINK IT’S WORTH A 
DOLLAR? 


Undoubtedly, this is a good deal of 
C. P. Gilman to be had for $1. 


HF 

It is no new thing for American 
critics to go to London for important 
theatrical performances, but it is an 
entirely new thing for English critics 
to come to this country to report an 
American first night, and the fact 
that the London Times sent over Mr. 
A. B. Walkley to write of the opening 
of the New Theatre shows what the 
greatest newspaper in the world 
thought of that occasion. Mr. Walk- 
ley and Mr. Archer came over togeth- 
er. Mr. Archer has been here many a 
time before to write of our theatres, 
but he does so rather as a free lance 
than as the critic of any special news- 
paper. He knows the theatrical situ- 
ation over here about as well as our 
own critics know it, and he has given 
it just as careful study too, I fancy. 


Be 


The opening of the New Theatre 
was a great event. Anything much 
handsomer than the building and its 
appointments could hardly be im- 
agined, and the first performance, 
“Antony and Cleopatra,” with Mr. 
Sothern and Miss Marlowe in the 
title rdles, was in every way worthy 
of the theatre and the occasion; but 
there are some things that I am told 
the New Theatre is going to do that 
are not so worthy. Mr. John Corbin, 
however, has rather disarmed criti- 
cism by saying that the aims of Mr. 
Ames and his associates cannot be 
judged by the first year’s record or 
even by the first five years! The 
management have a great opportun- 


ity and we can only hope that they 
will rise to it. They are bound to 
make mistakes, as everyone is. Ex- 
perience is not bought over the 


counter. 
2 
While the architecture and the 
decoration of the New Theatre are 
most beautiful, there is one archi- 
tectural blemish, and that is the 
approach to the boxes. One must 
go up-stairs and down-stairs to reach 
his box, and I imagine that there will 
be many a tumble before the box- 
holders rightly understand the mode 
of entrance and egress. It was the 
intention at first to have a double 
row of boxes, but when that was 
deemed impracticable, something had 
to be done with the space, and other 
means than the original one of getting 
to the boxes had to be devised, so the 
little narrow steps were introduced. 
There is so much, however, that is 
fine about the architecture of the 
theatre that I dislike to make even 
this slight criticism. 
74 
A very convenient arrangement at 
the New Theatre is that of the di- 
visions between the boxes. They are 
so low that one can visit from box to 
box without going out into the lobby. 
I have even seen ladies step lightly 
over the low barriers, and, by this 
stepping, move half-way round the 
house, seating themselves, from time 
to time, in the boxes of their friends 
as they passed along the line. This 
manner of visiting is not ungraceful, 
even when the visitors are ladies in 
long skirts; but it is certainly unique. 
74 
Mr. Frank A. Munsey seems to have 
made a success of his Sunday evening 
newspaper in Washington and Balti- 
more. I think one element in this 
success is the size of the paper. The 
Sunday morning papers are so enor- 
mous that one is swamped with their 
stories and pictures. I have always 
contended that a Sunday morning 
paper that contained merely the news, 
as a week-day paper contains it, 
would be a success in New York, 
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but the experiment has never been 
tried. I believe there are people 
who would rather have a small news- 
paper with their Sunday morning 
coffee than a big one; perhaps not 
as many as those who revel in “‘colored 
comics,”’ but still a sufficient number 
to make a paying circulation. 


we 


Has the Mayor, or the Doge, of 
Venice gone mad? Surely something 
must have happened to him, or he 
would not side with motor-boats as 
against gondolas. Venice without 
gondolas is much worse than Hamlet 
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its cathedral and its palaces, but many 
more of us go for the romance of the 
gondola. To get right down to the 
dollar-and-cents value of the city— 
and it is the tourist that takes the 
money to Venice—how much more 
attractive the gondola makes it than 
the motor-boat. Can you imagine 
loafing on the Grand Canal in a noisy 
motor-boat? or do you think there 
would be any music in “O Sole Mio” 
sung from and to the accompaniment 
of a put-put? The class of tourists 
who prefer the motor-boat to the 
gondola are a cheap, ignoble class, 
who “do” a famous town in a day. 











THE GRAND CANAL AT VENICE 


without the Prince, or 
without apples. In other words, it 
is not Venice. Cannot the ruler of 
that unique city see that it is the 
gondolas that make it attractive to 
the tourist who spends his money 
within her canals? A few of us would 
go to Venice to see its works of art, 


apple-pie 


and then rush on to the next. They 
do not stay and spend their money in 
the luxury of loafing among the fas- 
cinations of a dead past. They are 
the sort that tell you “New York’s 
good enough for me.” And so it is 
—perhaps too good. I would rather 
three weeks of Venice than a cycle of 
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Cathay, but I would not stay there 
three minutes if I had to go about 
in a motor-boat. I dare say that 
these instruments of torture have 
their uses, but they are not for 
Venice. I should think that the dead 
Doges would turn in their graves. 
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When I was in Venice two summers 
ago, the motor-boat was just begin- 
ning to make its pestiferous appear- 
ance. I imagined that its stay would 
be short, for I felt sure that the busi- 
ness sense of the city’s rulers would 
prompt them to drive the intruders 
out. But no; in their short-sighted- 
ness they want to drive out the 
gondola instead. Can you imagine 
anything more idiotic? Holland 
might as well turn her canals into 
macadamized roads, to attract tour- 
ists in motor-cars. Fancy a group 
of motor-boats puffing about in the 
Venetian moonlight! And contrast 
this hideous sight with the picturesque 
gondolas, each manned by a gay- 
ly dressed gondolier outlined against 
the summer sky! I do not believe in 
violent strikes, but if ever my sym- 
pathy was on the side of the strikers 
it was in the case of the gondoliers 
against the put-put men. To thou- 
sands of Americans, Venice will cease 
to exist if deprived of its gondolas, 
and I should feel a profound satis- 
faction if the hotel proprietors and 
councilmen who are fighting for the 
motor-boat should lose every dollar 
they had put into the fight. 

Since these lines were written, Mr. 
F. Hopkinson Smith has brought 
good news from the Adriatic. The 
gondolas are still on the Grand Canal; 
and as many new ones are being built 
as ever before! 
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There is a motor that I do believe 
in, and that is the motor-car; but I 
should not like to see one threading 
the streets of Venice. When it comes 
to country roads, that is quite an- 
other matter. The automobile is 
one of the greatest inventions of the 
age, for it annihilates distance. It 
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brings the mountains and the sea 
together, though they be miles apart. 
A friend of mine has a country place 
away up among the hill farms of 
Connecticut, and yet he makes noth- 
ing of taking a house party off to 
Long Island Sound, twenty miles 
away, where he keeps his yacht in 
commission. It is little more than 
half an hour from his house to his 
yacht; whereas, but for the swift- 
flying motor, it would take half a 
day to reach it. There was a time 
when to live five miles from a railway 
station was out of the question for 
the commuter; now, he makes noth- 
ing of it. A friend of mine has a 
farm seven miles from one railroad 
and fifteen from another. He always 
takes the latter, making nothing of 
the extra eight miles. He says that 
the roads are better and the trains 
run more frequently. The motor- 
car has raised the price of .country 
property, as I know to my sorrow. I 
sold a little farm with a big view for 
a very small price a year ago, and 
realizing that I had done a foolish 
thing tried to buy it back for a con- 
siderable advance on the original 
price. Do you think that I could 
get it? Not for three times what I 
paid for it. This country of which 
I write is practically undiscovered. 
Perhaps a score of people from the 
outside world have found it out, and 
they are so afraid that others will 
find it, and that it will become a 
fashionable settlement, that they 
can scarcely enjoy their secret. 
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Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin (Mrs. 
Riggs) has now joined the ranks of 
playwrights; not that she has written 
a play herself, but she has allowed 
Miss Charlotte Thompson to make a 
dramatization of “ Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm,” which, if it is as 
successful as a play as it has been 
as a book, will make the everlasting 
fortune of the author and dramatist. 
The dramatization of the two ‘ Re- 
becca”’ books had its first performance 
at Springfield, Mass., on Nov. 16th. 
Mrs. Deland is also reaping a harvest 
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MRS. KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


from the stage, her “ Awakening of 
Helena Richie” having been pro- 
duced with success by Miss Margaret 
Anglin. Five or six years ago, people 
who considered themselves prophets 
predicted that the day of the book- 
play had gone. This is sheer non- 
sense. The book-play is as much in 
evidence now as it was ten years ago, 
and it will be as long as books are 
written that have dramatic possi- 
bilities. There seems to be no end 
to the demand for plays, and the 
fact that a play has been a popular 
book will always help it. The fact 
that Miss Anglin plays the leading rédle 
accounts in large measure for the suc- 


cess of the present piece. It fits her 
to perfection. Here is an actress who 
can move her hearers to Jaughter no 
less readily than to tears, though fate 
seems to have ordained that she shall 
be seen only in plays where sadness is 
the dominant note. 
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The late George Meredith was a 
great novelist and a poet of a cer- 
tain sort, but as a publisher’s reader 
I should hardly have called him a 
success. Of course if the publishers 
he read for were not interested in 
making money, and only wanted to 
put their imprint upon the highest- 
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MARGARET ANGLIN AS ‘HELENA RICHIE” 


class literature, Meredith was their 
man; but not otherwise. According 
to a writer in the Fortnightly Review: 

In 1861 he refused to indorse the manu- 


script of ‘“‘East Lynne.” ‘‘Opinion em- 


phatically against it,” was his terse 
communication to the publisher. Authors 


as popular as ‘‘Ouida,” Mrs. Linn Linton, 
Thomas Hardy, Baring Gould, Herman 
Merivale, submitted 
did not please Mr. 
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manuscripts which 
Meredith. On the 


other hand, he was keen to any very genu- 
ine quality and appreciative of it. Two 
early attempts by William Black came 
to his hands, and he at once felt the talent 
shown. 


Even though he seems to have 
thought better of the work of Wil- 
liam Black than of Thomas Hardy 
he reported against the publication 
of several of his manuscripts; but he 
bade the publishers write to him 














MR. JAMES DOUGLAS 


encouragingly and not lose sight of 


him. Mr. B. W. Mantz, a member 
of the firm, is the author of the 


Fortnightly article. He gives some of 
Meredith's reports on MSS. as he 
wrote them: 


A provincial maiden cunt of the old 
time h2d about the same notions of humor 
and horror. A similar manner of narrating. 
But 
in print the ridicule would fall upon the 


This is laughable enough in MS. 


publishers. 

Might gain a prize for dylness. 

Rather pretty frail piece of young lady’s 
work. 

Poor story of the French Terror. His- 
torical portraiture befitting the pen of an 
urchin fifty years back. 

This is the vocabulary of a boy of 
fourteen. 


Calied humorous by the author. Cock- 
neyish dialogue, gutter English, ill-con- 
trived incidents done in daubs, maintain 
the assertion. 

A tale reading as if told by a romantic 
grandmother of the present generation. 

ésurd in point 
of a child. 


of style, which is that 
“The Mystery cf the Pigeon Holes” 
Melancholy stuff to’see and smell. 

“The Autobiography of a Donkey”: 
Faithful only to the donkey’s dulness. 


It would be interesting to know 
if any of the MSS. so adversely and 
sportively reported upon were ever 
successfully published. 
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A most entertaining book is Mr. 
James Douglas’s ‘“‘Adventures in 
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London.” There is nothing epoch- 
making about it, but the author has 
a fresh way of treating old subjects 
that makes for amusement of a gentle 
sort. One might have said the same 
things oneself; for surely one has 
thought them, and that is why they 
seem so true. It is a book to 
dip into rather than to read 
straight through. I found 
the chapter on “‘Seeing 
the Sights” particu- 
larly amusing. With 
it fresh in my mind 
I overheard the con- 
versation of two 
women talking of 
their husbands, 
whom, they said, 
they could never 
induce to leave 
their hotels in 
London except 
for a walk in 
Piccadilly or 

Bond Street; 

which is just 

like Mr. Doug- 

las’s Ameri- 

can friend. 
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Some time 
ago, the usually 
accurate ‘Man 
of Kent’ wrote 
up what he call- 
ed ‘“ The Sad For- 
tunes of George 
Brandes,’ in the 
British Weekly, of 
which periodical his 
“Rambling Re- 
marks”’ are a feature. 
Dr. Nicoll, who writes 
over the pen-name of 
“A Man of Kent,’ as well 
as others, credited his story —_ 






















and other books, as well known in 
English as they are in his native 
tongue, could not make his bread, 
much less his butter, by writing. Dr. 
Brandes is quoted as saying, “I am 
famous, but that is of no avail if 
nobody reads me. My _ publishers 
never sell more than forty cop- 
ies of my books.” 

No wonder the interviewer 
asked him how he could 
have made his repu- 
tation if the sales of 
his books had been 
so circumscribed, 
and no wonder 
Dr. Brandes an- 
swered that he 
did not know, 
and no wonder 
that “a sad 
smile flickered 
over the Jov- 
ian visage.”’ 
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I first saw 
this account of 
Brandes’s_ sad 
case in the Brit- 
ish Weekly, and 
was very much 
stirred up 
about it; but 
as a matter of 
fact I could 
hardly believe it, 
knowing what I 
know of his pop- 
ularity as an au- 
thor. Now it turns 
out that there was 

little or no truth in 

the interview, which 
originally appeared in 

an American paper, the 

St. Louis Mirror. Dr. 
Brandes, it appears, was as 


of Brandes’s sad fortunes to miss May stncLarr much cut up as I was when 


“a recent visitor.’ Whether 

the recent visitor was American or 
English, or who he was, was not 
said. It was an_ extraordinary 
story aiming to prove that the 
most famous Danish critic, the au- 
thor of a popular life of Shakespeare 


he read the story in the Brit- 
ish Weekly, and he immediately sat 
down and wrote to the editor as _fol- 
lows: 


S1r,—A cutting has been forwarded tome 
from the British Weekly with the heading, 
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“The Sad Fortunes of Georg Brandes.” 
I desire to say with regard to this article, 
which is only a fraction of a much longer 
one published originally in the St. Louis 
Alirror, that it gives no idea of the spirit of 
the original, and that, although printed by 
you no doubt with the best intention, it 
contains so many misunder- 
standings that I cannot let it pass un- 


errors and 
corrected. 

The writer admitted in 
article that I had twice within a quarter of 
an hour sent him away, that his third at- 
tempt to force his way into my presence 


the original 


was successful, and that he, appealing to 
me on the plea that I had known his father 
and he himself was an author of some dis- 
tinction, had obtained the particulars on 
which he based his account of an interview 
with me. I had personally no idea that I 
was being interviewed, or that anything 
‘I said would ever be published; while he 
must have written down what we then 
talked about long afterwards, because he 
forgot and other 
things which I said. 

He puts into my mouth the ridiculous 
remark that none of my writings had sold 


many misrepresented 


more than forty copies, whereas I have 
been fortunate in finding a.large public 
for my works both at home and abroad. 
A number of my thirty different volumes 
have been issued in many separate editions, 
and of my recently collected works six 
thousand sets have already been sold. 
In Germany, the six volumes of my “ Main 
Currents of Nineteenth Century Litera- 
ture’ have been published in nine pirated 
editions (issued before there was a copy- 
right convention between Germany and 
Denmark), besides the editions arranged 
for by myself. My collected works have 
appeared in Russia in several editions, and 
of my ‘‘Life of 
thousand copies have been sold in England 


Shakespeare” several 
and America, where it seems to have be- 
come, in a way, a standard work. How, 
therefore, my interviewer could have re- 
membered my saying that of none of my 
books more than forty copies had been 
sold, is a miracle. It is just possible that 
I may have said that there were one or 
two of my books of which only about forty 
copies were sold per annum. 

I certainly never complained of my Eng- 
lish publisher, who has always been an 
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excellent friend to me, and my remark 
that I was too proud to ask my publisher 
to publish my 
‘‘Memoirs”’ referred to my German and 
not my English publisher. 

The whole interview bristles with mis- 
representations. I am made to say that 
there are no nations, but only individuals. 
Anybody who has read even the smallest 
portion of my writings will know how far 
I am from holding such a view. I am 
represented as saying that I only believe in 
“Superman”’; I have never used such a 
word as ‘“‘Superman”’ in my life, either in 
But the 
climax is that I am supposed to have de- 
nied all progress in a period when each 


the second portion of 


conversation or in my writings. 


week brings forth new evidence of at least 
mechanical may have said 
that it seemed to me doubtful that a good 
case could be made out for the assertion 
that 
nowadays, and [ think in that particular 
I shall find with me. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
GeEorG BRANDES. 


This is more like it. While I 
doubt if Brandes makes a fortune out 
of his writing, | am quite sure that 
he makes a living, and a good one, 
considering that he lives in a country 
where a bare existence does not cost 
all one can make. 

2 

The Century Magazine is fortunate 

in having secured for serial publica- 


progress. [ 


artistic progress was being made 





many to agree 


tion Miss May Sinclair’s first im- 
portant novel since ‘‘The Divine 
Fire.” ‘“‘The Creators” reintroduces 


the reader to the people who figured 
in the earlier book, which, curiously 
enough, was much more popular in 
this country than in England. 


He 


Mr. Henry Holt, who wrote some 
time ago on the subject of the com- 
mercialization of literature, has now 
spoken his mind to the New York 
Times on the subject of “ best-sellers.”’ 
Mr. Holt, who is nothing if not epi- 
grammatic, is quoted as _ saying: 
“The best-seller generally sells as 
long as it is advertised at. a little 
more expense than it returns to its 
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MR. JOSEPH PENNELL AT WORK 


publishers.”” Mr. Holt is not only an 
epigrammatical writer, but he is a 
writer of decided opinions, from which 
nothing can shake him. One of his 
firm convictions is that there is no 
money in the miscellaneous book busi- 
ness, by which he means, “ fiction, 
poetry—pure literature—likewise im- 
pure literature and muddy litera- 
ture.” It is only, he insists, ‘the 
publication of more or less standard 
books—books related more or less to 
the utilities—that will justify any 
house keeping in business, which some 
people holding different opinions have 
learned to their cost.”” This is more 
or less true. There are not many 
publishing houses who make a great 
deal of money by the publication of 
fiction alone; still fewer that thrive on 
poetry. There are one or two that 
devote themselves to this form of 
publishing, but they are not among 
the richest; which would only seem 
to prove that variety is the spice of 
the publishing business, as it is the 
spice of life. The publishing of fic- 
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tion exclusively may not be wise, but 
fiction seems to attract publishers as 
no other form of literature does. It 
may be because of immediate results. 
A novel will be a “ best-seller”? within 
a few weeks of publication, while a 
standard work, selling slowly but 
surely, will be many years in catch- 
ing up with the novel's first year’s 
sales. 
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There is something more than a 
possibility that the Pennells—Joseph 
and Elizabeth Robins—will return 
to this country in January to make 
a lecture tour. The subjects of their 
lectures will be James McNeill Whist- 
ler and the History of Illustration 
and Engraving. The Pennells are 
Philadelphians, but they have long 
made their home in London, where 
Mr. Pennell’s work had its readiest 
appreciation. His etchings now have 
a world-wide fame. Mrs. Pennell is 
a versatile writer, who can illuminate 
any subject, from art to cooking. 
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RICHARD WATSON GILDER 


From the year 1881, when he succeeded his chief, Dr. J. G. Holland, as 
editor of the Century Magazine, till his death on November 18, 1909, Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder was an occasional contributor to the Critic (now Put- 
NAM’S MAGAZINE), which made its first appearance at the beginning of that 
year. In addition to contributing occasional notes and many poems (for 
which he refused remuneration) he was from first to last a helpful and dis- 
interested adviser. No friend was readier to criticise or quicker to commend. 
Especially helpful in the early days, his active interest and unfailing good-will 
were a source of strength and satisfaction to the editors for nearly three decades. 

Throughout that period, Mr. Gilder’s published writings in verse and prose— 
widely commented on and often highly praised in other periodicals—were 
never criticised in this magazine, even when its chief function was that of an 
appraiser of literary values; this for the reason that his close relationship 
to the editors would have made the publication of a compliment in its pages 
almost as distasteful to him as if it had appeared in the magazine edited by 
himself. For the same reason no eulogy appears here, now that he is dead— 
nothing but this bare acknowledgment of an obligation which it would be 
ignoble to ignore. PutTNam’s MaGaz!NE has lost its first and best friend. 
Its editors have lost immeasurably more. 

Josepu B. GILDER. 
JEANNETTE L. GILDER. 
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Bisland, Elizabeth, and Anne 


Hoyt 
Curtin, Jeremiah 
Furlong, C. W. 
Howells, W. D. 
James, Henry 
Lucas, E. V. 
Peixotto, Ernest C. 
Shackleton, Lieutenant 
Singleton, Esther 


Chesterton, G. K. 
Harris, Frank 
Higginson, T. W. 
Hill, Constance 
Mario, Jessie White 
Meynell, Everard 
Rhodes, James Ford 
Rumbold, Sir Horace 
Sutcliffe, Alice Crary 


Bacon, Josephine Daskam 
Burgess, Gelett 

Clouston, J. Stores 
Connor, Ralph 

Cutting, Mary Stewart 

de la Pasture, Mrs. Henry 
Henry, O. 

Hewlett, Maurice 
Hopkins, William J. 
Jerome, Jerome K. 
Maartens, Maarten 
Major, Charles 

Phillpotts, Eden 
Tarkington, Booth 

Vance, Louis Joseph 

van Vorst, Marie 

von Hutten, Bettina 
Wells, Carolyn 


Noteworthy Books 
of the Month 


Travel and Description 


Seekers in Sicily 


A Journey in Southern Siberia 


The Gateway to the Sahara 
Seven English Cities 
Italian Hours 

A Wanderer in Paris 


Through the French Provinces 


The Heart of the Antarctic 
Dutch New York 


History and BWiograpby 


George Bernard Shaw 
The Man Shakespeare 


Carlyle’s Laugh, and Other Surprises 
Maria Edgeworth and her Circle 


The Birth of Modern Italy 
Corot and his Friends 
Historical Essays 


Francis Joseph and his Times 
Robert Fulton and the Clermont 


Fiction 


In the Border Country 
Lady Méchante 

The Prodigal Father 
The Foreigner 

Just for Two 

The Tyrant 

Options 

The Ruinous Face 
Old Harbor 

They and I 

The Price of Lis Doris 


A Gentle Knight of Old Brandenburg 


The Haven 

Beasley’s Christmas Party 
The Pool of Flame 

In Ambush 

Beechy 

The Clue 
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Lane 

Little, Brown 
Scribner 

Harper 
Houghton, Mijjin 
Macmillan 
Scribner 
Lippincott 

Dodd, Mead 


Lane 

Kennerley 
Houghton, Mifflin 
Lane 

Scribner 

Wesse ls 
Macmillan 


Appleton 
Century 


Doubleday, Page 
Stokes 

Century 

Hodder & Stoughton 
Doubleday, Page 
Dutton 

Harper 

Harper 
Houghton, Mifflin 
Dodd, Mead 
Appleton 
Macmillan 

Lane 

Harper 

Dodd, Mead 
Lippincott 

Stokes 

Lippincott 


Noteworthy recent publications are recorded on this page, the list serving as a 
supplement to the reviews and literary notes on the preceding pages. Books bearing 
the imprint of G. P. Putnam’s Sons are not included. 
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Soap —The directions teach the 
Scientific Way of using Soap—the 
Way and the Soap that do away 
| with the Rubbing and thus relieve 


Women of the most objectionable | 
and pro- | 
long the life of the things Washed. | 


| of all Household Work 
'GENTEEL WOMEN APPRECI- 


‘ATE PEARLINE — DELICATE. 


*) Because PEAR- | 


"FABRICS DEMAND PEARLINE. | 
| Soap users are ignorantly extrava- 


| gant of Time, Health and Clothes. | 


Model Woitiin 


_who has WASHING and 


CLEANING to do uses 
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KREMENTZ 


COLLAR BUTTONS 


For every special need of 
the particular man. 


Shirt front, round or 
lens shaped heads, x 
short shank, 


Shirt collar front, lens 
or round heads, long 


shank, Ss =, 


Sa 


dium shank. 


Sleeves with detached cuffs, lens 
shaped, long skank. 


Sleeves above attached cuffs, large 
head, short shank. Also ladies 
shirt waists, neglige shirts, etc. 
All dealers, Every button insured. 
KREMENTZ & Co,2°!t f= 
99 Chestnut Street, Newark, N J 





Back of neck, extended 
head to ho!d scarf, or 
lens shaped head, me- 
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DENTACURA 
TOOTH PASTE 


has all the advantages of the ordinary 
dentifrice plus the property of destroying 
harmful bacteria in the mouth, thus pre- 
venting decay of the teeth. Its constant 
use cleanses the teeth, heals and hardens 
the gums and perfumes the breath. En- 
dorsed by thousands of dentists. Sample 
and literature free. Dentacura Tooth 
Powder is now offered to those who pre- 
fer a dentifrice in powder form. 25 cents 
for either. Do not accept a substitute. 
For sale at best toilet counters, or direct 
on receipt of price. 





é DENTACURA CO., 185 Alling St., Newark, N. J. 3 
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An Art Education Without Cost 


HE OPENING in October of the Art Institute of 

the American Woman’s League in University City, 

Saint Louis, Missouri, marks an epoch in the His- 
tory of Art in America, and in the entire world’s History 
of Educational Opportunity. 
{ Here has quietly and unostentatiously been drawn 
together, on a magnificent scale, the most efficient equip- 
ment ever devised for providing adequate and complete 
education in the Fine and Applied Arts. The American 
Woman’s League in the next few years will make its Art 
Institute in University City the Art Center of America. 
Unparalleled resources, and the determination to furnish 
struggling and embryo artists with the opportunities they 
need for the full and free development of their talents, 
render this certain and inevitable. 
{ The character of the instruction furnished is the high- 
est in the land, if not in the world—for the various Courses 
are, and are to be, headed by acknowledged Masters. For 
instance, the Division of Keramics is presided over by 
Monsieur Taxile Doat, who for many years has been 
a Director in the French Government’s Art Potteries at 
Sevres, and who is the undisputed world-authority on the 
Keramic Arts; Monsieur Doat will be most ably seconded 
by Mrs. Adelaide Alsop-Robineau, Editor of the ‘* Keramic 
Studio,” the excellence of whose work is known the world 
over. The Division of Modeling and Sculpture is in the 
personal charge of George Julian Zolnay, and the Division 
of Drawing and Painting is directed by Ralph Chesley 
Ott. These, and other great Artists, are devoting the 
balance of their lives to this great object. 
§ The Educational Plan of the American Woman’s 
League is based upon pure Codéperation, to the end that 
its advantages may be brought right into the homes of its 
members, through the medium of Individual Correspond- 
ence Instruction, with the opportunity for personal attend- 
ance, for those students who show aptitude and zeal, 
4 The most important and revolutionary provision of this 
great codperative plan, however, is that not one penny of 
tuition is charged any student, at any time. And those 
students who possess real genius are brought to University 


City at the expense of the League for a year’s personal 
contact with the great Masters of the Art they are study- 
ing, asa finishing course, and during that year these honor 
students are paid a living, self-supporting salary of not 
less than sixty dollars per month. In addition, Prizes of 
from $500 to $3,000 each furnish ample incentive for hard 
and industrious effort. 

4 The character of this Institute not only furnishes bud- 
ding genius with all the opportunity it could wish for, but 
attracts the class of students who formerly were obliged to 
pilgrimage to Paris, Rome, Vienna and other old-world 
centers to perfect their training. But, unlike the students 
who visit foreign countries, the students of this Art Institute 
do not have to go through the usual grim struggle with 
starvation before their first commissions are secured, for 
the League is a liberal patron of the Artists of its own 
creation. There is ten years of work ahead of them in 
executing the Art objects for the beautifying of the central 
institutional buildings of the League (the first of a million- 
dollar group of which has just been completed), and of 
University City—all of which is to be done by them, under 
the direction and guidance of their preceptors. 

— Any and all of the Courses of Instruction in not only 
Art, but every other branch of learning, are open and free 
to members of The American Woman’s League—there is 
absolutely not a penny of cost, save for the few simple 
materials, which may be purchased at slight expense any- 
where, Any person of the white race is eligible for member- 
ship for life in the League, and there are no initiation fees, 
no dues, either at the beginning or at any other time, and 
no expenditure of money is necessary to become a member 
—due to the vital, coéperative principle of the League. 
You, or any friend of yours, may become a member of the 
League, entitled toall its many advantages for life, without 
it costing you a cent of money. 

{@ The Booklet ‘‘ The American Woman’s League, its 
Plan and Purpose,”’ 
the way, will gladly be mailed to you upon receipt of a 
Postal Card request. Address: 


explaining everything, and pointing 


The American Woman’s League 


7078 Delmar Boulevard 
University City, St. Louis, Missouri 
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And Cuticura Ointment are 
priceless in the Comfort 
they afford skin tortured and 
disfigured infants and chil- 
dren in the treatment of ec- 
zemas, rashes, itchings, 
irritations, chafings, chap- 
pings, redness and rough- 
ness. Peace falls upon 


distracted households when 
Cuticura enters. 


ns & o = . 
Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; Japan, 
Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape 
Town, etc.; U.S.A., Potter Drug ¢ Chem. Corp., 
Sole Props.. 133 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
ticura 32-page Booklet, postefree, tells all 
yeu need to know about the Skin, Scalp and Hair, 








Make The 


Whole Year A 
Happy One 


for yourself and friends by 
always having at home a 


Evans 


It imparts the exquisite poise of character called serenity 


and increases the length, happiness and efficiency of life. A 
nourishing and delicious beverage that furnishes important 


nutriment in the process of repair and wellbeing. 


In ‘* Splits ” as well as regular size bottles. 
Apply to Nearest Dealer or write to 


C. H. EVANS & SONS, "3s; HUDSON, N. Y. 








Celebrated Hats 


The Dunlap Silk Umbrella 


567-569% Fifth Ave. 
Windsor Arcade 





178-180 Fifth Ave. 
Bet. 22d & 23d Sts. 


181 Broadway 
NEW YORK 





914 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


The Wellington 
CHICAGO 





Accredited Agencies in all Principal Cities 
of the World 
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“The World’s Best Table Water’”’ 













FANEVIL 
PATTERN 





Durability and Beauty 


have made this ware famous for many years 
— It affords the longest service -' | 
= and satisfaction— i 


— ° ilver Plate that 









The heaviest uiofe plate is guaranteed by 
the trade mark 


IBA7 ROGERS BROS.X¢: 


Sold by leading dealers. Send for catalogue ‘“‘N-42"’ showing designs. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. “ew York 


Chicago 
(International Silver Co., Successor) a Francisco 























is an all year round resort, famed for its healing waters and the out of door 
attractions of its climate and scenery.: The thousand acres of natural-park, 
walks, drives, golf and other outdoor amusements are charming any season. 
Hotel is modern in every respect, affording accommodations for 700 guests, with 
home comforts; all sleeping apartments are outside rooms, light and airy. The 


winter climate, while crisp and bracing, is dry, sunny and thoroughly enjoyable, 
and a stay of two or four weeks will prove very beneficial 


French Lick Springs Waters 


possess medicinal properties unequalled for the treatment of stomach, liver bowel and 
kidney diseases. 


Pluto Concentrated Spring Water 


is recommended by Physicians everywhere and sold at all Drug Stores, in half pint and 
quart bottles, costing 15c and 35c. ; 


Write for booklet giving full information concerning the hotel, waters, etc 


French Lick Springs Hotel Co. 


THOMAS TAGGART, Pres., French Lick, Indiana 
ON THE MONON AND SOUTHERN RAILWAYS 
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f “What Sort of Man is He?” 


is the question that promptly enters the mind of 
every business man when a caller is announced. 
If you send ina 


Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


that question is sure to be answered in your favor, be- 
cause this card produces the necessary psychological effect. 
It is the one high class business card. Its uniqueness at- 
tracts, its engraved inscription impresses, its smooth edges 
after detachment and its freedom from any marring signs, 
all testify to your good taste, and sound judgment. Send 
for a sample tab today and detach the cards one by one 
and see the greatest card improvement of the century. 


OUR SMART 
CARDS IN CASE 






TEELCOMPANY' 
a) PITTSBURGH. PA. 


€.K. HARRIS 
SALES AcENT cH 










ISHER BUILOING 
cAco 





The JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 
Engravers Die Embossers Plate Printers 
24-26 East Adams Street, Chicago 














HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 


BROADWAY AT 54TH STREET 





Near 50th St. Subway Sta- 
tion, and 53d St. Elevated 








‘‘Broadway ” Cars 
from Grand Central 
Depot pass the door 


New and Fireproof 


Best Hotel Accom- 
modations in New 
York at Reason- 

able Rates 


$2.50 with bath, 
and up 


European Plan 


Ten minutes’ walk 
to 20 Theatres 
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Sweepers 


are absolutely es- ¥ 
sential in sweeping 
the sick- room, conven- 
ient in sweeping up 
the crumbs around the 
dining-room table, or in 
sweeping up the ashes in 
the smoking-room ; while 
nothing picks up the clip- 
ings, threads, etc., from 
ut the sewing-room as 
quickly and easily. Then, 
too, as an investment, a Bissell 
costs less than 2c. a month and 
will save many times this every 
month in carpets time, labor; besides saving human 
] energy, preserving the health. Write for booklet. 
Buy a Bissell ‘‘Cyco’’ Ball-Bearing 
\\ Sweever now of your dealer, send us the 
purc>2ase slip within one week from 
date of purchase, and we will send 


you FREE a fine quality card case 
with 19 printing on it. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Dept. 70 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Largest and Only Exclu, LE 
sive Carpet- Sweeper ¢ 
Makers in the i) 
World). Vi ty 
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Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and lead- 
ing colleges. 

Academic and 
Normal and CivilServies D jepartments, 

Preparation for College, Teachers’ and Civil 
Service canoe 

ge catalog 


THE HOME’ CORRESPONDENCE. “SCHOOL 
Dept. 10, Springfield, Mass. 





Prof. Genung 
English 














NORMAL COURSES 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers prepare 
for Certificates of every grade. 

Special courses in Pedagegy, Psychelegy, Primary 
Metheds and Kindergarten, 

We assist in securing positions. 

Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
Professors in Harvard, Bante Cornell and lead- 
ing colleges. 250 page ig free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 88, Springfield, Mass. 


Dr. Campbell 
Principal 








Excellent Restaurant 
Prices moderate 


Send for Booklet 


HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial 
R. J. BINGHAM, Formerly with Hotel Woodward 











TAMMERS==: 
can cure you, “Tican cure you. Re- 


putation world-wide. 

Established 16 years, Trial } —  pmeoeeg Home In- 
struction, with 200-page book, FREE. Answer at Once. 
George Andrew Lewis, 185 adelaide | Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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* FIDELITY AND GAOUALTY 00. 


OF NEW YORK 


1876 GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 1910 
ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary 

















FIDELITY 
The experience of this Company under its liability policies covering 
LIABILITY f ae ; 
25,000 accidents a year has been studied in order to determine what 
ACCIDENT industrial accidents are preventable. From such data and from data 
HEALTH gathered from other sources, we believe that fully sixty per cent. of all 





STEAM BOILER fall within the preventable class. 
How these accidents may be prevented is told in a pamphlet of 200 














ELEVATOR Pages or so, prepared by us and now in press. 
PLATE GLASS Thirty thousand copies of this pamphlet to begin with will be sent 
BURGLARY to a selected list of policy-holders without charge. 
FLY WHEEL The price to the public will be nominal—twenty-five cents. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 SURPLUS, $2,571,734.28 

DIRECTORS: 
DUMONT CLARKE, GEO. E. IDE, 4,2 McCULLOUGH, HENRY E. PIERREPONT, 
WM. P. DIXON, Ww. G. LOw, M. J. MATHESON, ANTON A. RAVEN, 
ALFRED W. HOYT, FRANK LYMAN, ALEXANDER E. ORR, JOHN J. RIKER, 

W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, GEO. F. SEWARD. 


Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 


Agents in all considerable towns 


DAGUERREOTYPES only one 
and other old pictures uy A T S C “4 0 0 L is on 


REPRODUCED ANDENLARGED 














Write fully what kind of school you seek, rocation oy oe git 


by anew method which preserves all the expense limit for school year, etc., and we will inform you, 
quaintnessand charm of theoriginaland FREE OF CHARGE, what school will meet your requirements, 
adds the modern ‘a ey of finish, thus : and send you a complete directory of all schools in the United 
producing wonderfully artistic and = States in which you will be interested. 

turesque effects. We also restore EDUCATIONAL AID SOCIETY 
guerreotypes to their original clearness. School Information Bureau, Ist Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chicago. 





HOLLINGER & CO., 582 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 


CURED To STAY CURED ADVERTISER has a slightly used hand-operated 
ue haaent No _— + Burroughs Adding and Listing Machine for sale at 
area ome» Whetzel a liberal discount from the list price of an old 

reatment 


machine. This machine is as good as new and will 

















edical authorit an Ae = 
Sie ore FREE TEST ae es last a lifetime, _It has been displaced by the latest 
including medicines, prepared for anyone giving full descrip- style Burroughs Electric. I will be glad to quote 2 
tion of she caseand sending pemet en y unanmaslo ut sufferers. price on request. Address A. G. B. c/o Putnam’s 


peve, F. fie Ex WELZ EL. Gites: Magazine, 27 West 23d Street, New York. 


Wood noners Nbocerthe-lihorn 
Tin Rollers < 


See that the label on each Roller bears this script 
signature for your protection. 
Get ‘‘ Improved,’’ no tacks required. 


Hartshorn Shade Rollers 
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Bennett’s Magazine Offers 


Our 40th Annual Announcement 


All subscriptions are for ONE 
FULL YEAR and may be sent 
to one or to different addresses, 
Subscriptions may be either new 
or renewals 





ALL 


Putnam’s Magazine $3. THREE 
ONE FULL 


$1.\ YEAR 


3. 


Success Magazine 


The Cosmopolitan $1. 








PUTNAM’S 
PUTNAM’S 
PUTNAM’S 
PUTNAM’S 
PUTNAM’S 
PUTNAM’S 
PUTNAM’S 
PUTNAM’S 
PUTNAM’S 
PUTNAM’S 
PUTNAM’S 
PUTNAM’S 
PUTNAM’S 


with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 


Review of Reviews 


Century Magazine 


Lippincott’s . . 


Saint Nicholas * 


Good Housekeeping and American 
Pearson’s and McClure’s 
World To-Day and Cosmopolitan 

Pictorial Review and Cosmopolitan 
Success and American Boy ° 


Everybody’s and World’s Work - 
Delineator and Everybody’s . . 
Uncle Remus’ Home and Pictorial Review 


World To-Day and Metropolitan . ° 


$3.00 
3.30 
3.50 
3.50 
3.20 
3.20 
5.50 
4.30 
3.55 
3.15 
3.55 
3.80 
4.50 





BOTH 
$4.50 


Scribner’s Magazine - 


3.00 
Roosevelt’s African Stories 


Putnam’s Magazine - $3.00 
start in the October Scribner’s. 





Putnam’s Magazine - $3.00 
Ainslie’s Magazine - 1.80 
American Magazine - 1.50 


ALL THREE 


$3.50 


i 


The Two Companions 
The Youth’s Companion 


Including the remaining weeks of 
1909, and 52 weeks of 1910, and 
the ** Venetian ’’ Calander for 1910 


BOTH 
$'2.00 
> 5) 


To one or 
to separate 
addresses 





The Woman’s Home 
Companion. (Always a fav- 
orite in every household). 











Putnam’s Magazine - 
Pearson’s Magazine - 
American Boy * -. 


ALL THREE 
$3.20 


1.50 
1.00 


Ladies’ Home Journal BOTH 
Saturday Evening Post $3.00 








BOTH 


$4.30 


Scribner’s Magazine - $3.00 
Review of Reviews - 3.00 





$3.00 
1.50 
1.50 


Putnam’s Magazine - 
Good Housekeeping - 
American Magazine - 


ALL THREE 


$3.00 


| 
$3.00 
| 
| 


Our 40th Annual Catalogue, 
containing a list of 3000 periodicals 
and club offers for 1910, will be ready 
November 10th, we should like to send 
it to you Free, it is sure to interest 
every magazine reader, your name and 
address on a postal card will bring it to 
your door. 








World To-Day « = 
Cosmopolitan. «+ «= 
Success Magazine «+ 


ALL THREE 
$2.50 


1.00 


$1.50 
1.00 


You may add to your list 
The Century + $3.85 | Saint Nicholas $2.85 
Delineator . 1.00 | Saturday Evening Post 
Everybody’s = 1.50 Pe 
Harper’s Magazine 3.50 | Scribner’s Magazine 
Ladies’ Home es 3 
Munsey’s waduing 





Youth’s Companion 
1.7 





Our References— 
All Publishers. 
The Commercial National Bank, Chicago. 
Your Own Banker. 





The prices quoted cover postage to ali points 
in the United States, Cuba, and Mexico. 

Extra postage required for Canada and 
foreign countries. 





Address all Orders to 


BENNETT’S MAGAZINE AGENCY, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











171 RANDOLPH ST., (NEAR LA SALLE) 
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Entertaining—Instructive—Inspiring 





A COLLECTION OF THE MOST DELIGHTFUL STORIES 
AND POEMS SELECTED FROM THE BEST AUTHORS 


The Young People’s Book-Shelf 


The selections cover the widest possible range of interest: 
dramatic story, equally thrilling adventure, the record of heroic deeds in 
tradition and in history; the noblest of poems and the sweetest of lyric 





stories. Parents who wish to secure for their children books that are 
intensely interesting, safe, and wholesome, will find here what they 
seek—a handsome library which will provide entertainment for a long 








series of years. 


Hundreds of Stories in Prose and Verse 
10,000 Pages 400 Illustrations 


The volumes are handsomely printed in large type, with an attractive 
open page, which will be found easy to read. The set contains many 
illustrations in color and hundreds in black and white. The 
volumes are bound in full red buckram,with ornamental stamping. 

P, Jan, 

Send for 32-Page Illustrated Descriptive Pamphlet 

Use Attached Coupon G. P. 
Putnam’s SONs 
27 W. 23d St. 
NV. B.—Residents of New York and vicinity may examine New York 


the set at their leisure in our Retail Store, or we will gladly Please send me IIlus- 


The set may be bought on easy divided payments tf desired. 





send it om approval to customers known to the house. trated Circular of “ Young 


People’s Book-Shelf.” 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
27 & 29 West 23D St., New York 
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SPECIAL SALE 


FOR 


JANUARY ONLY 








Of Our Well-Known Writing Papers 


4000 BOXES 
at 35c Each 


Containing 2 quires with envelopes 


of the Latest Styles in Note-Paper 


that were retailed this Fall for 


60 cents to a $1.00 per quire. 


PUTNAMS orpartment 


27 & 29 W. 23d ST., NEW YORK 
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THE WORKS OF 
LORD TENNYSON 


CENTENARY EDITION 








The Charm and Appeal of His Writings 


“For exquisite variety and varied exquisiteness Tennyson is not 
readily to be surpassed. At one moment he pleases the uncritical 
mass of readers, in another mood he wins the verdict of the raffiné. 
It is a success which scarce any English poet but Shakespeare has 
excelled.” Andrew Lang. 


The Greatest Poet 
tins einen of the Last Three Generations 


“Let us make the most of him who was the greatest poet of the last three generations; let 
us delight in his grace, soothe our spirit in his music, revel in his fantasies, honor his noble ideals, 
his pure imagination, his profound seriousness." —Frederic Harrison. 


Between Virgil and Shakespeare 


“If we look at the exquisite art in which, throughout, his verse is clothed, the lucid beauty of the 
form, the melody almost audible as music, the mysterious skill by which the words used con- 
stantly strike as the inevitable words (and hence unforgettable); the subtly allusive touches by which 
a secondary image is suggested to enrich the leading thought, as the harmonic ‘partials ’ give rich- 
ness to the note struck upon the strings—his work will probably be found to lie somewhere be- 
tween that of Virgil and Shakespeare, having its portion, if | may venture on the phrase, in the 
inspiration of both.” —F, T, Palgrave. 


Distinctive Features of this Edition 


The Centenary Edition, in 8 large octavo volumes, is commended by features that have never before been 
combined in any collection of Tennyson’s works. They are as follows: 


I, The Works.—It contains, in a trustworthy text, all the works which immortalize the name of 





Tennyson. v4 
II. Critical Estimate.—lIt includes an introduction which is a critical. estimate of his works af 

in prose and verse, by Elisabeth Luther Cary, and introductions to the main divisions by 

Stopford A. Brooke, M. Filon, M. Forgues, etc. ao Ff Ps 
III. The Illustrations.—There are 94 magnificent photogravure plates, on Imperial eZ G. P. Put 

Japan Vellum. Sixty of the plates are from original paintings made for this SF >, aia Crees 

work by Mr. Frederick Simpson Coburn, who has earned an enviable Si ion al pone 

reputation as an illustrator. Included also are the full series of the famous ow New Y, fae etal. 

engravings prepared for “‘ Idylls of the King,” by Gustave Dore. " 

o Yy Please send me full 


IV. Paper and Typography.—The paper is manufactured to aa 
order for this set. It is a rare combination of iightness 
and strength, soft and agreeable to the eye and the touch, a >, sia 
and of a quality to receive a perfect impression from oa 
the type. The deckle edges add to its effectiveness >, 


and elegance. oS NAME 2 2c cicawdcceddavescewcadeus 
The type in which the edition is set is a beau- iS 
tiful, clear, large-faced Antique. & P hauiiaie ib Sole aca Weleda Waeeabeurseccmdased 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS “—" 


NEW YORK LONDON fin cahetnnepssctenatsscustestarsccceeasesds Loads 


information regarding The 
Centenary Edition of Tennyson's 
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THE MYRTLE REED 


___ The twelve volumes of this exceptionally popular author have been read 
in the United States, in Great Britain, in Australasia, and elsewhere by over 


2,500,000 PEOPLE 


The publishers found themselves interested, on more grounds than 
one, in securing from representatives from this great circle of readers an 
expression of opinion as to the reasons for such widespread and increas- 
ing popularity. For this purpose, they offered two prizes, one of $50.00 
and one of $25.00, for the best short essay on the exceptional popularity 
of the stories of Myrtle Reed. The decision as to the comparative merits 
of the essays was left with Miss Jeannette L. Gilder, the well-known critic 
and editor. From the large number of manuscripts received, Miss Gilder 
found that six were entitled to first attention. 


The Prizes, therefore, have been awarded as follows: 
First Prize—$50.00 
To Miss Ethel Grace Pike, Ames, Iowa. 
Second Prize—$25.00 
To Miss Agnes H. Morton, St. Paul, Minn. 

The papers by Miss Vera Russell, of New York City, S. Mays Ball, 
of Atlanta, Ga., and Frank Preston Smart, of Parkersburg, W. Va., are 
entitled to honorable mention and secure each a consolation prize of $5.00, 
payable in Putnam publications. 


The sixth paper is the work of Miss Mae E. Rowe, of Washington, 
D.C., who is 12 years of age, and who, therefore, probably represents 
the youngest group of the admirers of Myrtle Reed. The publishers desire 
to make special mention of the charm and critical intelligence shown in 
this paper. 

The contributions received represent States as follows: 

Alabama, Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Viaine, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, New Brunswick, Canada, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 

It was, unfortunately, not possible, within the time available before 
the close of the year, to give to the many readers of Myrtle Reed on the 
other side of the Atlantic and in Australia an opportunity to take part in 
the competition. 

We present as follows the report on the competition submitted by Miss Gilder. 
There is an evident consensus of opinion on the part of the readers of Myrtle Reed’s 


novels that the main factor in their success has been the charming combination of 
sentiment and humor. 


A number of the writers of the essays are also good enough to speak with appre- 
ciation of the distinctive and artistic form in which the volumes have been presented by 


the publishers. 
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D9 COMPETITION 


ll Report of Miss Gilder, 
Ver Judge in the Myrtle Reed Competition 


In reading the more than one hundred essays on the attractions of Myrtle Reed's 














nan novels, | have been surprised at the cleverness with which most of the writers have 
an laid a finger on the vital points. Not all of these papers have been of equal merit ; 
as- | at the same time, not one of them has been foolish, or without quality, and not one 
00 has failed to hit upon some of the real reasons for the popularity of this author. 

ity To the best of my knowledge and belief, few of the writers of these essays are 
its professional critics, or even professional writers ; nevertheless, they have been able to 
tic seize upon the characteristics of Myrtle Reed’s manner, and have envisaged the sub- 
ler ject from fresh points of view. And it is readily seen that the writing of these essays 


has been a labor of love,—undertaken not so much to win a prize as to express an 
opinion of a favorite author. 

Almost every essayist has referred to the happily selected titles and to the attrac- 
tive and artistic typography as the things that first attracted them to the books; but 
once they had read, they remained enthusiastic readers of Myrtle Reed’s stories. The 
consensus of opinion is that the “sweetness and light” of these stories, their power to 
l carry the thought “far from the madding crowd,” the sanity of their plots, their free- 
. dom from vulgarity and their gentle humor, and the fact that they always make for 
decency, have made effective their hold upon more than two million readers. 

It is my decision that the first prize be awarded to Miss Ethel Grace Pike, of 
Ames, Iowa, and the second to Miss Agnes H. Morton, of St. Paul, Minn. 

, In arriving at this selection, I have been guided entirely by the rules of the con- 
test. The two essays selected as first and second prizewinners are devoted to the 
analysis of Myrtle Reed’s popularity, and to no other subject ; and they seem to me to 
make the best statement of the reasons why this writer has won her extraordinary vogue. 

I was strongly tempted to award a prize to B. M., of Orange, N. J., but on sober 
second thought decided that it was the cleverness of his essay, rather than his analysis 
of Myrtle Reed’s work as a novelist, that influenced me. He writes rather to air his 
own style than to analyze hers. 

If there had been have a dozen prizes or more, | could have awarded all of them; 
for it is with reluctance that I am forced to withhold rewards for the essays of Mr. S. 
Mays Ball, of Atlanta, Georgia ; Miss Vera Russell, of New York City; and Frank 
Preston Smart, of Parkersburg, W. Va. 

I cannot let pass unmentioned the essay of Miss Mae E. Rowe, of Washington, 
D. C., a child of twelve, who finds in real life so many of Myrtle Reed’s characters 
and recognizes them as old friends, before she discovers that she has met them only 
between the covers of a book; nor Miss R. Wait, of Cohoes, N. Y., who tells in 
rhyme the reason she finds for the popularity of this author. 


JEANNETTE L. GILDER. 





—_— 


New York, Dec. 1, 1909. 
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PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE 


THE STANDARD PAPER FOR BUSINESS STATIONERY—"LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK” 








HE mere “cutting down” of an expense 
is a crude form of business economy 
when compared to the broader method 
of turning that expense into an investment. 


The use of a little cheaper paper each 
year because of the increasing number of 
letters is but “cutting down.” The use of 


Did Pampshieed 


turns that expense into an investment because of the added 
influence it gives your messages. 


A message on manilla paper will be clear enough but 
how about the host of things that are read between the 
linesP Would manilla paper help your correspondent 
make up his mind to do business with youP A little jour- 
ney into the workings of your own mind will strengthen 
our argument. 


Let us send you the OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND Book of Specie 
mens. It contains suggestive specimens of letterheads and 
other business forms, printed, lithographed and engraved on 
the white and fourteen colors of OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 
Write for it on your present letterhead. 





Hampshire Paper Company 


The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 





MADE "A LITTLE BETTER THAN SEEMS NECESSARY "—*‘ LOOK FOR THE W-ATER-MARK” 
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Model “R° Jouring Car with Complete Equipment, $3250 














In selecting a satisfactory motor car one of the first points to be considered is the 
Power Plant. This term as applied to Knox construction means motor, clutch and trans- 
mission all combined and mounted on one base which is supported at three points. Conse- 
quently the disalignment or cramping of bearings or shafts is impossible; also by slanting 
the power plant a straight line drive is obtained, excepting for the slight deflection caused by 
the action of the rear springs. These features coupled with KNOX CYLINDER CONSTRUCTION, 
VALVES IN THE HBAD, and a positive lubricating system, makes them the most powerful and 
reliable in the world. 

The Knox Unit Power Plant and Three Point Suspension, type of cylinder construction 
made with detachable heads, valves in the head, with water on the valve seats, finished 
compression chamber, three plate clutch with cork inserts, straight line shaft drive, positive 
forced feed lubrication to evéry moving part of the motor, all combine to make the ideal 
car; a world-renowned motor, clutch and transmission that are unsurpassed. 

Send for illustrated catalogue, explaining many more desirable features. 











KNOX AUTOMOBILE CO., Wilbraham Road, Springfield, Mass. 


LICENSED UNDER SELDEN PATENT 




















Fairy Soap 
does not sail under false color ff has P.. 
nothing to hide—no dyes to d_2éive—no high ee 
perfumes to delude the sense of smell—no sting 
to worry tender skins. It is just a white, pure, 
floating, oval cake of soap goodness, made from 
edible products. Though it costs you but 
3c., you can buy no better soap at 
ee AY 


4, 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, A 4a Mt 
CHICAGO. a gu \ 
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- fi ee . alll 
i} ese ee a. 
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